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REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 



Treasury Department, 

Bureau of Navigation, 
Washingtoii, J). C, October 18, 1899. 

Sir : I have the honor to sabmit to you my annual report, comprising 
statistics and recommendations, as prescribed by statute. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, American shipping 
industries shared in the general prosperity of the country, and the 
new fiscal year has opened with the promise of continued activity in 
our shipyards. From nearly every point of view the returns tabulated 
at the end of this volume disclose more satisfactory conditions than it 
has been possible to deduce from the figures of any year since the 
establishment of the Bureau. 

Our total documented tonnage on June 30, 1899, was the largest 
since 1865. 

Our tonnage enrolled for the coasting trade is the largest in our his- 
tory and greater than the coasting tonnage of any other nation. 

Our tonnage of steam vessels for the first time in our history exceeds 
that of all other craft. 

Our tonnage of steam vessels registered for foreign trade is the 
largest in our history. 

The increase in our registered tonnage is the greatest since 1875. 

Our construction during the year was the largest annual output, 
except 1891, since 1874. 

Our construction of steel steam vessels was greater than in 1891 or 
than any year in our history. 

Steel for the second time— the first was in 1897 — has been the chief 
material of construction. 

Construction on the Pacific coast has been almost double that of any 
year in its history except 1898, 

Construction on the Mississippi and its tributaries has been the 
largest since 1883. 

The orders for large seagoing steam vessels on which work has begun 
or will begin during the current fiscal year exceed those of any year in 
our history. 

On shipboard higher standards of living for American seamen have 
been established than heretofore or than are to be found on the vessels 
of any other nation. 

Wages on American vessels have advanced and are much higher 
than on the vessels of any other nation, and abuses connected with the 
allotment of wages have been mitigated. 

American seamen enjoy a larger degree of i)ersonal liberty than ever 
and much more than the seamen of any other nation. 

There is a reverse to these gratifying statements. During the last 
fiscal year American vessels carried the smallest percentage of our 
exports and imports in our history. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR. 



On June 30, 1899, the merchant marine of the United States, includ- 
ing all kinds of documented shipping, comprised 22,728 vessels, of 
4,864,238 gross tons. On June 30, 1898, it comprised 22,705 vessels, 
of 4,749,738 gross tons. The following table shows the geographical 
distribution, motive power, and material of construction, and trade of 
vessels of the United States for the fiscal year 1899, compared with 
the fiscal year 1898, and also the construction for the two years : 





• 1898. 


1899. 




Kumber. 


Gross tons. 


Number. 


Gross tons. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Atlantic and Gulf coaats 


16,442 
1,754 
3,256 
1.253 


2, 553, 739 
496, 767 

1, 437, 500 
261,732 


16,275 
1,970 
3.162 
1,321 


2, 614, 8e» 
539, 937 


Pacific coast 


Noi^ihem lakes ...... . .. ........................... 


1.446,348 
263, 084 






Total 


22, 705 


4, 749, 738 


22.728 

15,771 
120 


4,864,238 






POWER AND MATERIAL. 

Sail:' 

Wood 


15,896 
97 


2, 237, 153 
140, 662 


2,214,540 
173,687 


Iron and steel ............... ................... 




Total 


15,993 


2,377,815 


15, 891 


2,388,227 




Steam: 

"Wood . 


5,775 
937 


1, 288, 785 
1,083,138 


5,824 
1,013 


1, 274, 056 
1, 201, 955 








Total '. 


6,712 


2,371,923 


6,837 


2, 476, Oil 




Canal boats 


660 
1,667 


74,640 
467,348 


629 
1.962 


71,101 
491, 808 


Barges 




Total 


2,327 


541, 988 


2,691 


562,909 




TRADE. 

Registered : 

Steam iron and steel .......... 


108 
204 
824 


230, 956 

63, 108 

443, 645 


135 
232 
964 


288, 813 

71,217 

488,216 


Stieam . wond 


Sailf woo<l, and iron and steel * 




Total.. 1 


1,136 


737, 709 


1.331 


848,246 




Enrolled and licensed : 

Steam iron and steel 


829 
5,571 
15, 169 


852, 182 
1,225,677 
1, 934, 170 


878 
5,592 
14,927 


913, 142 
1, 202, 830 
1, 900, Oil 


Steam, wood 


Sail wood, and iron and steel ' 




Total 


21, 569 


4, 012, 029 


21, 397 


4, 015, 992 




CONSTRUCTION DURING THE YEAR. 

Geographical distribution. 
Atlantic and Gulf coast 


514 
228 
87 
123 


63,090 
49, 789 
54,084 
13,495 


631 
306 
122 
214 


154, 586 


Pacific coast 


41, 534 
80, 366 


Northern lakes 


Western rivers 


23, 552 




Total 


952 


180, 458 


1,273 


300, 038 


Power and material. 
SaU: 

Wood... 


357 
2 

343 
51 
20 

169 
10 


27,692 
6,724 

57,337 

48,501 

2,386 

30, 777 
7,041 


413 
7 

359 
86 
13 

397 
4 


72,535 
25,538 

48,040 

103, 018 

1,411 

46.673 
2.823 


Steel 


Steam: 

■^ood 


Iron and steel 


Canal boats 


Barges : 

Wod 


Steel 




Total : 


952 


180,458 


1,273 


300, 038 





1 Including canal boats and barges. 



> Including barges. 
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The statistics printed on the preceding page and set forth in detail in 
tables at the end of this volume furnish an analysis, from various points 
of view, of the merchant marine of the United States. 

MARITIME GROWTH OF NATIONS. 

If we wish to ascertain our rank in the worid as a maritime commer- 
cial power, and our share in the world's carrying trade, to discover 
whether our rate of progress has equaled that of shipping generally, 
we must make comparisons with the shipping statistics of foreign 
nations. For this purpose the statistics of the Bureau Veritas, one of 
the world's great classification societies, will be used for the following 
reasons: First, they. are confined to seagoing vessels, which alone are 
to be considered in questions of international trade. The official sta- 
tistics of other countries as well as of the United States cover lake and 
river navigation of certain classes of vessels not adapted to deep-sea 
trade. Second, these figures take the minimum basis of 50 tons for 
sail vessels and 100 tons for steam vessels. The official records of the 
United States include documented vessels of 5 tons as a minimum; of 
Oreat Britain, 15 tons; France, 2 tons; Korway, 4 tons; Eussia, 25 
tons; Italy, 2 tons, and Belgium, 40 tons. Comparison on such vary- 
ing bases is apt to be misleading. Finally, the fiscal years of countries 
vary. For the purpose in view the figures of the Bureau Veritas are 
the most complete and reliable known to this office, and they are with- 
out bias. 

It is deemed necessary to separate the statistics of seagoing sail 
tonnage and steam tonnage. ^Natural causes have been in operation 
for some years to reduce rapidly the former. Since 1873 the world's 
seagoing sail tonnage has been reduced 40 per cent. The operation of 
natural causes was accelerated by the opening of the Suez Canal at 
the end of 1869 and the establishment of tolls in 1873 which were vir- 
tually prohibitory on sail vessels. The prevalent calms of the Bed Sea 
are another obstacle to the use of that route by sail vessels. As it is 
not proposed to consider sail tonnage, except incidentally, in the pages 
following relating to foreign trade, the statistics showing its decline 
are presented in concise form. It will be noted that the percentage of 
decline in the United States is the same, 40 per cent, as for the world 
generally; the decline in Great Britain has been more rapid than in the 
world generally, while ISTorway alone has contrived to maintain a sail 
tonnage equal to that of quarter of a century ago. The table is self- 
explanatory. 

Seagoing sail tonnage. 



Country. 



1873-74. 



1878-79. 



Percent- 
age of 
1898-99. i decrease 
from 1874 
to 1899. 



Great Britain . 
United States . 

Norway 

Italy 

Germany 

France 

All others 



5, 820, 089 
2, 132, 838 
1, 137, 177 
1, 126, 032 
893, 952 
708, 059 
2K807, 689 



6,596,018 

2,075,832 

1,374,824 

963.625 

914, 674 

595,933 

2, 796, 524 



4, 215, 634 

1, 913, 090 

1,328,296 

718,889 

737, 028 

352, 418 

2, 370, 934 



2, 910, 555 

1, 285, 859 

1, 144, 482 

463,767 

536, 937 

279, 412 

2, 073, 757 



Total 14,185,836 I 14,317,430 



11,636,289 : 8,693,769 

I 



0.45 
.40 



.59 
.40 
.64 
.26 
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While the world's sail tonnage in twenty-five years has decreased 
from 14,185,836 tons to 8.693,769 tons, the world's seagoing steam ton- 
nage has increased from 4,328,193 gross tons to 18,887,132 gross tons, an 
increase of 336 per cent, or nearly at the rate of 14 per cent yearly. 
The following table shows the gross tonnage of the seagoing steamships 
of over- 100 gross tons of the world for the years indicated, with the 
percentage of the total under the flag of each of the ten principal mari- 
time nations, which own nine-tenths of the total. Under the total ton- 
nage, for comparison, is stated the total steam tonnage of the Atlantic 
and of the Pacific coasts registered under the flag of the United States 
for the foreign trade. v 

Seagoing steam tonnage J 



Country. 



Great Britain . 
IJnited States . 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Italy 

Holland 

RusHia 

Norway 

Japan 

Alt others 



Total. 



Atlantic coast. 
Pacific coast . . 



1873-74. 



Tonnage. ^^^ 



2,624, 
483, 
316, 
204, 
138, 
85, 
72, 
67, 
41, 



293,466 



4, 328, 193 



165,280 
20,451 



60.4 
11.2 
7.4 
4.8 
3.3 
1.9 
1.7 
1.6 



6.8 



100 



1878-79. 



Tonnage. ^^ 



3,465,187 
609,101 
335, 219 
253. 667 
152, 708 

84,421 
116, 149 
104, 702 

53, 331 



420, 690 



5,595,175 



141, 145 
20, 010 



62.4 
10.8 
5.9 
4.5 
2.7 
1.5 
2 
1.8 



7.5 
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The development of Japan is the most remarkable. At the beginning 
of the quarter of the century that country's steamships were not sepa- 
rately stated, but included in six of 3,459 gToss tons assigned to Asia. 
There is thus no base on which to compute that country's increase. 
Norway has gained over 1,400 per cent and Germany nearly 700 per 
cent. The gain of the British Empire is 311 per cent, while the gain of 
the rest of the world, excluding the British Empire, is 364 per cent. 
The absolute gain of the United States is relatively a heavy loss. In 
relative standing Great Britain and France retain, respectively, the first 
and third place. The United States has lost to Germany the second 
place and taken the fourth, held by the Empire at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Japan, which had no rank, has become seventh, 
and Norway has advanced from the ninth to the fifth position. If from 
seagoing steamships could be separated those engaged exclusively in 
coasting trade, the United States would rank slightly ahead of Japan. 

The points of resemblance and difference between these nations in 
natural resources, in national characteristics, theories of government, 
and other matters readily occur to the mind. To ascertain why the 
United States, so successful in most lines of human industry, should 
be a laggard in shipbuilding and mercantile navigation, industries 
essentially national and more closely a part of the State and more sub- 
ject to State control than any others, we may confine investigation to 
those i>oints in which our country differs from all the others named. 

First. All the ten countries named, except the United States, have 
adopted the "free-ship" system, and admit to the national registry ves- 
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sels bailt in other countries. Great Britain, in point of fact, rarely 
admits vessels built elsewhere, as she builds more cheaply at home. 

Second. Nearly all the countries named, except the United States, 
can operate vessels at a lower cost (excluding factors based on the first 
cost of construction, such as depreciation, insurance, and interest) than 
can Great Britain. 

Third. All the countries named, whether adhering to free-trade or 
protection theories, except the United States and Norway, bave for 
some years and for some purpose consistently pursued some method of 
government assistance and contribution to shipping. 

Fourth. All the countries named, except the United States (until 
1891) and the neutral powers, Holland and Norway, have regarded the 
merchant marine as a source of national strength, and as such entitled 
to national consideration. 

Fifth. All the countries named, except the United States, have regarded 
the merchant marine as a source of national wealth and a share of the 
ocean-carrying trade as an object to be sought, not to be abandoned. 

FREE-SHIP POLICY. 

The policy of admitting to the national register and to national 
privileges vessels built in foreign countries, popularly known as the 
''free-ship'' policy, has been adopted within recent years by all mari- 
time nations except the United States. In the case of nearly all other 
maritime nations the adoption of this policy has been preceded, accom- 
panied, or soon followed by legislation designed to promote domestic 
shipbuilding by the aid of the Government. The reasons for this course 
are not far to seek, though they are not, perhaps, on the surface. In 
the abstract and on the surface the '' free-ship" policy is merely the 
economic rule of buying in the cheapest market. In the concrete, how- 
ever, it has meant for many years and now means the purchase of 
British-built vessels. Excluding Great Britain, each maritime nation 
practically confines its shipbuilding to its own flag. Thus, during the 
last ten years, Great Britain built 2,135,099 tons of steel steamships 
for foreign countries, of which 601,354 tons wercT for Germany alone, 
and 226,368 tons for Norway. During the decade Germany built only 
74,648 tons for foreign nations, of which 41,262 tons were built during 
the past two years, while other countries during the ten years built only 
75,171 tons of steel steamships for other flags than their own, respec- 
tively. 

The tonnage just mentioned has been wholly vessels built in British 
yards, but never navigated under the red ensign. The importance of 
the "free-ship" policy to Great Britain is emphasized by the fact that 
during the same ten years 2,021,962 tons of British iron and steel steam- 
ships have been transferred to the flags of foreign nations under whose 
laws such traiisfer was permitted. It is worth notice that two-thirds of 
the tonnage thus transferred consisted of iron steamships, the places 
of which on British lists have been supplied by more modern steel con- 
struction. Iron is no longer used for the hulls of vessels. 

Steel steamships are the most effective means of present inter- 
national transportation. The following summary, compiled from the 
statistics of Lloyds Register for 1899-1900 will show at a glance the 
present situation as to construction. The figures give the number of 
steel steamships of various sizes now in existence which were built in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and those which were built in all the rest of 
the world. By far the greater part of these vessels are slow steam- 
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ships, but included in the number are, with a few exceptions of iron or 
wooden vessels, all the seagoing steamships of 14 knots or upward. 
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Great Britain's preponderance as a maritime power is familiar to all. 
The importance to Great Britain of the adoption by other nations of 
the "free-ship'' policy is indicated by the following analysis of the 
summary above, showing the place of build of steel steamships under 
flags other than the British: 
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Great Britain has thus not only built and now navigates under her 
own flag 3,877 steel steamships, but she built over half of the 3,615 steel 
steamships which now navigate under foreign flags. If the analysis 
were to be pushed even further it could be shown that of the 1,777 
steel steamships built elsewhere than in Great Britain, nearly, if not 
fully, one-half have been built under favorable conditions created by 
legislation designed to promote national shipbuilding. 

The analysis just concluded is not designed as an encomium on Great 
Britain, though one is necessarily impressed by the testimony the 
figures give to the industrial strength of that nation. It does, how- 
ever, appear to be a complete reply to the theory advanced in the last 
year or two, in some quarters, that modern steel steamships can at 
this time be built in the United States as cheaply as in Great Britain. 
Three-fourths of the most modern construction of the world's merchant 
fleets are to-day the product of British shipyards. Even with the 
great decrease in the cost of steel production in the United States, com- 
pared with the cost in Great Britain, there must be a great increase in 
the number and extent of our shipbuilding plants before we can enter 
into competition with Great Britain, or even Germany, in this industry. 

It has been stated that at first blush the "free ship" policy is merely 
the economic rule of buying in the cheapest market. It has just been 
shown that Great Britain has built 3,877 steel steamships under her own 
flag, and has built over one-half of the steel steamships operated under 
foreign flags, evidence that must be regarded as conclusive as to the 
whereabouts of the cheapest market. If the full effect, however, of the 
pojlcy is to be understood, reasons must be shown why 1,838 out of 5,715 
steel steamships built in Great Britain are navigated under foreign flags 
instead of remaining under the British flag. These reasons will be 
found to be two-fold, based in part on legislation and in part on natural 
conditions. 

The laws of Spain virtually restricted trade between the Peninsula 
and the colonies to vessels under the Spanish flag. Practically, the 
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entire Spanish fleet of steel merchant steamships, 149 out of 152, were 
built in Great Britain. The recent war developed the fact that many 
of these steamships, while nominally owned by Spanish corporations or 
subjects, were in effect owned and operated by British capital. They 
did not fly the Spanish flag because Spanish capital had sought the 
cheapest market for vessels. They did not fly that flag because seamen 
could be obtained on better terms under it than under the British flag, 
for the reverse is the fact. The Spanish law requires that the master 
of a vessel and four-fifths of the crew must be Spanish subjects, while 
the British law imposes no limits on the labor markets for officers or 
crews of British vessels. British vessels were put under the Spanish 
flag for the purpose of engaging in the coasting trade of Spain and in 
Spain's colonial trade, and that privilege had a sufficient money value 
to induce British capital to transfer vessels to the Spanish flag. Xor 
was the legislation without its advantages to Spain. That nation has 
not been of recent years a shipbuilding nation, and in that respect bad 
nothing to lose by the "free ship'' policy. Had Spain opened its coast- 
ing and colonial trade to the vessels of all nations, the Spanish mer- 
chant flag would have disappeared from the seas except as maintained 
by the Spanish subsidy law. Under the system adopted Spain main- 
tained a considerable merchant fleet, manned by her own subjects, and 
even now has a more numerous and larger fleet of steel steamships in 
the oversea trade than has the United States. 

The growth of the Norwegian merchant marine during the past 
quarter of a century has probably been without parallel in maritime 
history. In 1873 Norway's steamships aggregated only 41,602 gross 
tons, while they now amount to 628,493 gross tons, and alone among 
nations of rank Norway has been able to maintain a sailing tonnage as 
great now as it was twenty-five years ago, yet Norway four years ago 
enacted a law giving liberal rebates on the construction of steel steam- 
ships at home. Within the past ten years Great Britain has built 
226,358 tons of steamships for Norway, and, in addition,* within eight 
years 231,628 tons of British steamships have been transferred to the 
Norwegian flag. The transfer of British vessels to the Norwegian and 
German flags during recent years is one of the most instructive phases 
of maritime development. Among British shipowners the opinion is 
ofben expressed that these transfers are due to a considerable extent to 
the British load-line law, fixing the depth to which British vessels may 
be loaded. If the same vessel can carry more cargo under the Norwegian 
flag than she is permitted by law to carry under the British flag, it is 
obviously for the owner's advantage to change her nationality. Such a 
sale is, of course, no application of " buying in the cheapest market," 
but is directly attributable to legislation; Again, it appears to be well 
established that the same vessel sailing under the German flag carries 
a smaller crew than under the British flag, and sailing under the Nor- 
wegian flag carries a smaller crew than under either of the others. 
This subject was thoroughly investigated by a select committee appointed 
by the British Board of Trade in 1894, the testimony and results of 
whose investigations were published less than three years ago. An 
instance was cited of 41 vessels, transferred from British to other flags, 
chiefly Scandinavian, which carried crews of 833 men under the British 
flag, while they were manned by 667 men under foreign flags — a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the amount of labor. In the case of vessels 
manned by Norwegians this reduction may in part be attributed to the 
greater efficiency of the Norsemen, who are concededly the world's best 
saflors. It will hardly be contended by any that an off'set should be 
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made for this reason in the case of the Germans. While the Norwegian 
law provides that at least two- thirds of the crews of Norwegian vessels 
shall be Norwegians, this law is no effective limitation of the labor 
market. Norwegians not only man the vessels of their own country, 
they also form an appreciable percentage of the crews of British mer- 
chant vessels, while fully 20 per cent of the seamen shipped before the 
shipping commissioners of the United States are Scandinavians. 
Finally the wages paid on Norwegian vessels are fully one-third less 
than on British vessels. The "free ship" policy thus does not, taken 
by itself, explain the growth of the Norwegian merchant marine. With 
it must be considered British legislation, the manning of Norwegian 
vessels, and relative wages. 

Substantially the same considerations are to be borne in mind in 
considering the results of the adoption of the " free-ship " policy by 
Germany as by Norway, with this difference : While their ability in 
the stoke hold and in the steward's department on steamships is con- 
ceded, it will hardly be contended that the Germans are natural sailors 
as the British and Scandinavians, and the German law accordingly 
gives to German shipowners the widest latitude in the selection of their 
crews. No test of nationality is imposed on the master, officers, or 
crews of German vessels, and the German shipowner is virtually with- 
out restrictions, while in various matters to be considered later the 
Empire has stimulated national shipbuilding and navigation. In the 
report of the British Board of Trade referred to the instance is cited of 
the same vessel which carries 15 per cent more cargo under the German 
flag than she was permitted by law to carry under the British flag, and 
too under the German flag with a smaller crew and at much less wages. 

Of France's 263 steel steamships, 128 were British-built. The pecul- 
iar features of the French law will be considered subsequently. In 
this place it is to be noted only that France for some years gave half 
the navigation bounty for foreign trade to foreign-built ships which 
she gave to home-built ships. Under her "free-ship" policy, therefore, 
the apparent encouragement to domestic shipbuilding was in fact only 
one-half of the seeming encouragement. France confines her coasting 
trade, and, as far as practicable, her colonial trade, to vessels under 
the French flag. At the same time vessels built anywhere are admit- 
ted to the French registry. The combination of these two systems 
obviously puts a premium on the registration of foreign-built steam- 
ships of small size to engage in the coasting trade of France, and the 
figures naturally support the conclusion one would draw a priori. Of 
100 French steel steamships upwards of 2,000 tons for foreign trade, 
66 are French built, while of 163 such steamships under 2,000 tons in 
the coasting or near-by foreign trade, 94 were built in Great Britain. 
The French system of '* free ships," in brief, puts a premium on foreign- 
built ships in the coasting trade. We may reproduce in mind the 
French system, by assuming that the United States allowed foreign- 
built vessels to obtain American enrollments for the coasting trsule 
only, but did not allow them to engage in the foreign trade under our 
flag. It would be much more destructive than the proposition to admit 
all foreign vessels to our coasting trade. 

If necessary the examination might be extended to other nations. 

On the surface the "free-ship" policy is buying vessels in the British 
market. Whether foreign purchasers will come to that market or not 
and in what trade they will use vessels so purchased depends on a 
number of conditions, partly artiflcial, partly natural, which must be 
examined in detail before a nation is warranted in adopting that policy. 
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It is the only course for a nation to pursue which has no possibilities 
of producing steel on a large scale, like Italy, Spain, Japan, and many 
of the minor nations. It is the natural course for a nation with a very 
large seafaring population like the Scandinavian countries, which under 
modern conditions can not build vessels fast enough to afford occupation 
for their sailors. It is a reasonable course for a country, like Germany, 
with large ambitions to excel on the sea, linked as the policy has been 
with cheap labor and intelligently directed imperial aid to national 
shipbuilding and navigation. 

The relations of shipping and shipbuilding to national existence are 
for patent reasons quite different from the relations of any other industry 
to that existence. All powers of rank, except the United States, have 
acted on the hypothesis that a merchant marine and the shipbuilding 
industry are essential parts of any system of national defense. Thus, 
France in 1881 entered upon an extensive project of government aid to 
shipping; shortly afterward Germany, at the suggestion of Prince Bis- 
marck, began and has recently extended a policy of mail subsidies, 
and Japan, at the close of its war with China, adopted an even more 
comprehensive scheme. No nation has considered the "free-ship'' 
policy alone as adequate to secure to it the desired strength on the 
ocean. No first-class power has cared to place itself in a position of 
absolute dependence on the shipbuilding industry of Great Britain. 
Except in the United States, it may be added, there has appeared 
no inconsistency in the adoption of both the "free ship" policy and the 
policy of national aid to shipping. Elsewhere these two policies have 
been regarded not as alternative or conflicting propositions, but as 
independent methods of dealing with two different subjects. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain began the policy of subsidizing steamships in 1839, 
when the first contract for 3 steamships at an annual compensation of 
iS66,000 ($267,300) was made with Mr. Samuel Cunard. This was soon 
increased to £81,000 ($393,660) for 4 steamships, or nearly $100,000 a 
steamship. In 1840 a contract was made with the Eoyal Mail Steam- 
ship Company for 14 steamships at £240,000 ($1,166,400), and in 1845 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company for 7 steamships 
at £160,000 ($777,600). It is undoubtedly true that the principal object 
in view on the side of the British Government iii making these con- 
tracts was political. It was deemed essential to the predominance of 
Great Britain on the seas and the maintenance of her colonial relations 
that she should have the best means of communication across the 
oceans. The certain eff'ect of these contracts, at the same time, was to 
establish the plants for the construction of steamships and to put and 
keep those vessels in operation. It is equally true, therefore, that 
British shipbuilders and shipowners on their side regarded these con- 
tracts as measures to promote the merchant marine. 

When Great Britain in 1849 adopted the "free-ship" policy, that 
nation, accordingly, for ten years had pursued a system of direct Gov- 
ernment aid to steam navigation and shipbuilding, and at the time 
this aid amounted to about $2,400,000 annually. It is not suggested 
for a moment that Great Britain's maritime greatness is due solely to 
her ocean mail steamship contracts. Other perfectly well known 
advantages have counted for more than government. But the British 
Government has from the beginning of steam navigation consistently 
reinforced natural advantages by support from the treasury. The 
42 2 
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"free-ship" policy, on the other hand, has contributed nothing to Great 
Britain's navigation. In 1849 vessels for obvious reasons were 
undoubtedly built more cheaply in the United States than in England, 
and an increased sale of American vessels to foreigners might have 
been expected in consequence of the British act of 1849. Table 29 in 
the statistical tables at the end of this volume shows the sales of 
American vessels to foreigners since 1821. It will be perceived that 
there was no such increase in our sales to Great Britain as a result of 
her "free-ship" act. The British law still provided that the master and 
Jjhree-fourths of the crews of British vessels in foreign trade and the 
entire crew in domestic trade should be British subjects. The superi- 
ority of American to British seamen had been under discussion in 
Great Britain since the parliamentary report of 1836. In 1854, accord- 
ingly, the British law was repealed requiring the crews of British 
vessels to be wholly or chiefly British subjects. The repeal of that 
requirement did for the four following years lead to increased pur- 
chases of American vessels by British subjects. Those increased sales, 
amounting to perhaps 150,000 tons in all, are virtually the measure of 
the direct benefit Great Britain ever derived from free registry. 
Indirectly, however, when the civil war in the United States led to the 
sale of 750,000 tons of American shipping within four years, Great 
Britain's free-registry law came into active operation, as nearly all of 
this tonnage went under the British flag. With these exceptions the 
British register for many years has contained practically no foreign- 
built vessels, with occasional colonial exceptions. 

From 1839 up to the present time Great Britain has voted annually 
sums ranging from $2,500,000 to over $6,000,000 for its faster and 
larger steamships. In these mail contracts it has not been necessary 
to provide that the vessels should be built in Great Britain, as is neces- 
sary in German and French mail contracts, for the vessels are in fact 
built more cheaply in Great Britain than elsewhere. Should the con- 
struction of fast steamships in time become cheaper in the United 
States or Germany than in Great Britain, it will be in accord with 
British policy to require its mail steamships to be built at home, and 
there need be no doubt that this requirement will be prescribed. From 
the point of view of the British shipbuilder and shipowner it is not 
material whether British mail subsidies are strictly for the carrying ot 
the mails, or for establishing colonial connections or for promoting 
trade. To the former they are an aid in the construction of certain 
types of vessels, and to the latter an aid in the operating of such vessels. 
In point of fact there are now, and never have been, but few British 
steamships of 14 knots speed or upward and over 1,500 gross tons 
engaged in the foreign or colonial trade which have not received ocean 
mail subsidies, and many British steamships of 13, and even 12, knots 
have received this support. These steamships constitute only a small 
percentage of the total British merchant marine, but they are consid- 
ered both an important element in the national defense and a powerful 
agency in the promotion of British trade. The mail contracts now in 
force are considered in detail on later pages. 

For nearly twenty years a few of these fast mail steamships have 
received in addition admiralty subventions in return for which the ves- 
sels are so constructed that guns may be mounted upon them. These 
subventions last year amounted to £48,600. This year they have been 
increased to £65,000 ($315,900). The current details of these subven- 
tions are printed in Appendix E. 

The British naval reserves, unlike our Naval Militia, comprise offi- 
cers and seamen who are ordinarily employed on merchant vessels, but 
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who have more or less training qualifying them to serve on auxiliary 
cruisers in event of war. For the naval reserves the British estimates 
fbi the current year amount to $1,317,060. Those portions of this sum 
devoted to actual board and training are for services rendered, and dif- 
fer in no respect from any pay for work done. Of the total, however, 
£124,700 ($506,042) are devoted to annual retainers, which are the Gov- 
ernment's contributions to the pay of officers and seamen on merchant 
vessels and are for capacity to serve rather than for service, and to this 
extent a direct aid to British merchant shipping. The details of these . 
estimates are printed in Appendix E. 

At the beginning of the current British fiscal year, April 1, the Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy which is instructive rather as a principle than 
as a matter of money importance. Any British vessel which will carry 
apprentices, to be enrolled in the naval reserve, is entitled under the 
act to a refund, in effect, of one-fifth of its light dues, corresponding to 
our tonnage taxes. The act has not been in operation a year, and its 
effects are uncertain, but it is estimated that these refunds or exemp- 
tions will amount to about $150,000 to British vessels; The stringency 
or laxity of the regulations obviously will determine the use made of 
the new law and the amount it will cost. The amount is of little conse- 
quence by comparison with the importance of the act as an illustration 
of British policy to promote any phase of British shipping where the 
necessity for assistance appears. 

GERMANY. 

Twenty- five years ago the steam tonnage of the United States engaged 
in foreign trade greatly exceeded that of the German Empire so en- 
gaged, and twenty years ago the difference between the two countries in 
shipping of this kind thus engaged was considerable. In 1881 Prince 
Bismarck, then chancellor of the Empire, began the movement to pro- 
mote the German merchant marine which has since contributed to its 
remarkable development. His memorial led to the adoption, in 1885, of 
the subsidy for the North German Lloyd Company. 

This subsidy, which was considerably increased in 1898, is but one of 
the measures adopted by the German Government to promote domestic 
shipbuilding. In 1885 Germany placed all materials for shipbuilding 
on the free list. About the same time Germany also began the policy 
of transporting on the railroads, that are owned by the Government, 
materials for shipbuilders at lower rates than ordinary freight, and this 
system has been persistently extended. Attention was invited last year 
to the annual report of the Consolidated Shipping Companies of Ham- 
burg, probably the most influential maritime association in the Empire, 
in which, referring to the war between the United States and Spain, was 
said: 

This increase in the influence of the United States in the East will now render 
important further measures for the development of German maritime interests in that 
trade and the rapid performance of Imperial projects. It is of the greatest importance 
to the German Empire to make the construction of vessels for the trade as cheap as 
possible, and legislation to that end should be enacted. The matter of lower freights 
onGovemment railroads is an important factor to be considered. After long-continued 
and earnest effort some progress has been made in the direction of lower freight 
charges this year on iron for shipbuilding. These reduced rates also apply to mate- 
rials billed to seaports when intended to be used in the construction and repair of 
vessels for river navigation. The reduction in rates already made is not sufficient, 
and there must be still lower railroad freight charges to enable us to compete with 
the United States. The agitation for lower railroad charges on materials for ship- 
building must be renewed, and the navy, which is equally interested, should cooper- 
ate to bring about the result. 
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In January, 1899, the British commercial attach^ at Berlin, in a valu- 
able report to his Government, invited attention to further efforts of the 
Imperial Government to develop its shipbuilding in these words: 

But, independently of this artificial stimulus, the progress of shipbuilding is yearly 
receiving ^eater encouragement from the daily increasing improvement in methods 
of production and from the gradually extending facilities of carriage, which are the 
natural results of the industrial and commercial prosperity. The new Dortmund- 
Ems Canal will enable a cheaper transport of Westphaiian coal and iron to the sea- 
ports, and it will thereby benefit the employment of home products, to the exclusion 
of foreign goods, in the construction of ships. And the further projected extension 
of the already extensive network of canals at a cost, it is said, of perhaps £20,000,000 
for a midland and other branch canals, joining from east to west the chief rivers of 
Germany, will certainly add to the possibilitiee of providing at a cheaper price the 
materials necessary for shipbuilding, now one of the most important national indus- 
tries. The immense development of this industry is, be it noticed, almost entirely 
confined to steam tonnage. The large falling off in the sailing tonnage of the Ger- 
man mercantile marine is considered to be unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
training crews for sea service, and it is partly on account of this consideration that 
the Government now do a great deal to develop the fishing fleets of the Baltic and 
North Sea. 

The iron and steel industries have now attained great proficiency in every kind of 
production, and are daily further advancing their standard of work. Aided by the 
Government, they will probably soon reach the point at which they can supply all 
the materials which are still coming from the United Kingdom for the construction 
of ships. A characteristic sign of the times is the fact that Krupp, the famous maker 
of ordnance, has recently acquired the Germania shipbuilding yard at Kiel, whereby 
he will be able to turn out men-of-war, complete throughout with fittings and arma- 
ments, "all made in Germany." 

Though the position of shipbuilding in Germany is most satisfactory, and has 
received an unexpected impetus from the passing of the naval bill in the spring of 
1898, which authorized an expenditure of large sums on new men-of-war during the 
next six years, yet the Germans themselves acknowledge that they are still b^ind 
Great Britain in some respects, and must not, on any account, rest on the laurels 
already won. Therefore a keener competition than ever must be expected by the 
British public in every branch of trade connected with shipbuilding, as, indeed, in 
all the metal trades. One of the advantages that has hitherto told in favor of the 
English manufacturers of some materials required in the construction of ships is 
the more rapid delivery orders and the cheaper price. The great struggle on the 
German side has been to equal this promptness m the execution of orders and to 
bring down the price. These objects are, no doubt, being yearly more nearly attained. 
Consequently, it is of vital importance that English manufacturers should take far 
more oare than ever before to maintain these two gradually diminishing advantages 
in competing with similar German products. 

There is also a general conviction among Germans, which will have far-reaching 
and decidedly disadvantageous results in the coarse of years to English competition, 
that the condition of shipbuilding will only become quite satisfactory when the 
materials employed are exclusively of German production and manufacture. 

Finally, through its control of the railroads, the German Government 
is able to give and does give in some instances lower freight rates on 
goods to be shipped to Africa by German steamships than are other- 
wise allowed. 

It is not maintained that Germany's maritime growth, which began 
in 1883-84, is wholly attributable to legislation enacted about that 
time. That legislation would have been impotent had it not been in 
the line of a natural development. It is insisted, however, that the 
Imperial Government has adopted those methods, which, under its 
system, were open to it, to promote its shipping, and in no other country 
are the obligations of shipowners and shipbuilders to government 
greater than they are in that Empire. Ko money estimate can be 
placed upon the advantage which preferential railroad freight rates 
have given to the shipping interest of Germany, but the testimony is 
conclusive as to their helpfidness. 

The German Parliament in 1885, after four years' agitation, voted an 
annual subsidy of 4,000,000 marks ($952,000) for fifteen years to the North 
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German Lloyd Steamship Company for lines to China, Japan, and Aas- 
tralia. Last year this sabsidy was increased to 5,590,000 marks annaaUy 
($1,320,420) for fifteen years in consideration of an increase in the service. 
In name this subsidy is a mail contract, but in point of fact, to the Govern- 
ment, it is obviously a political and commercial measure to promote Ger- 
man influence on the Pacific and the export of German goods to China and 
Japan. The argument in its favor was almost wholly based on these 
considerations. (See Appendix E.) The mails carried by the line in 
1896 were less than 23,000 pounds. With an adequate American trans- 
Pacific service the mails of eastern Europe for Asia should naturally 
come through New York until the completion of the trans-Siberian rail- 
road has opened another means of mail communication with the East. 
In 1890 Germany voted 900,000 marks annually for a steamship line 
to South Africa. There is no claim that this subsidy is for mail pur- 
poses, for the mail facilities to Capetown have not been perceptibly 
improved. At the coming session of the Eeichstag the Imperial Gov- 
ernment proposes to ask for an increase of the subsidy to 1,200,000 
marks (mark=23.8 cents) for fifteen years, to be paid to steamships 
built in Germany. The avowed purpose of this subsidy is to promote 
the export of German products to South Africa. 

FRANCE AND ITALY. 

The efforts of France to increase her merchant marine have been out 
of proportion to the results attained. Uncertainty as to the course to 
be pursued by the French Government has done almost as much harm 
to French shipping as indifference or inaction could have wrought. 
In 1866 France adopted the "free-ship" policy. After the Franco- 
Prussian war French shipbuilders objected to the policy, and in 1872 
it was abandoned, and France adopted discriminating duties. Other 
nations, including the United States by proclamation by President 
Grant, promptly retaliated, and the policy proved so injurious to all 
French interests that it was abandoned in 1873, after a little over a 
year's experience, and the free-ship policy, which has since been in 
operation, was restored. In 1881 a complicated system of construction 
and navigation bounties was adopted. This system established certain 
bounties to be paid to French shipbuilders directly. France, almost 
^lone among the principal nations, imposes customs duties on ship- 
building materials, and the construction bounties were accordingly in 
part a rebate or drawback on sums already paid by shipbuilders to the 
Government. These construction bounties, it was conceded, were not 
sufficient to offset the enhanced cost of construction in France. To 
help equalize this difference navigation bounties were provided for 
vessels built in France. Under this system it is probable that there 
would have been an increase in French shipyards had not the law also 
provided that foreign built vessels to be brought under the French flag 
should unconditionally receive half the navigation bounties provided for 
French-built vessels. This intricate system by which customs duties 
were balanced against construction bounties, and apparently large 
bounties for navigation were in fact reduced one-half by being shared 
with foreign-built vessels produced the maximum expenditure from 
the French ti'easury with the minimum results to French shipbuilding, 
though it did rapidly promote French navigation, leading to the estab- 
lishment of numerous French lines to Korth and South America and 
Africa. The development of lines to Asia was hampered by the French 
law which requires all the officers and three-fourths of the crews of 
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French vessels to be French citizens, although Europeans are unable 
to endure the heat of the tropics in the firerooms of steamships. 

In 1893 a revision of this law was effected by which foreign-built ves- 
sels under the French flag were deprived of the bounty, the construc- 
tion bounties on wooden vessels doubled, with only a slight addition to 
the bounty on steel vessels, and the navigation bounties for French 
steamships reduced by about 25 per cent, while those for sailing vessels 
were greatly increased. That act allowed a sail vessel 1.70 francs (32 
cents) per gross ton per 1,000 miles, and a steamship 1.10 francs (21 
cents) per gross ton per 1,000 miles. This legislation, so obviously out 
of accord with the tendencies of modern shipbuilding and navigation, 
has proved both expensive and unsatisfactory. The bounties to sail 
vessels (3.2 cents per gross ton per 100 miles) have been sufficient to 
pay all the expenses of every description of navigating such vessels, 
and French yards, not employed in naval work or on mail steamships, 
are engaged in building large square-rigged vessels, to be navigated 
for the bounty, without regard to cargo. This system has proved as 
objectionable as the systems of 1871 and 1881, and another proposition 
is soon to be submitted to the French Chamber of Deputies. This new 
plan concedes to steamships the same bounty as that which sail vessels 
have enjoyed, thus preserving the peculiarity of the excessive sailing 
bounty already noted. It also proposes a shipowners' bounty (compen- 
sation d'armament) based on tonnage, the smaller vessel receiving pro- 
portionately the larger bounty, and the bounty to be paid for the num- 
ber of days the vessel is in commission, regardless, apparently, of 
whether she is in port or at sea, and of whether the vessel is slow, 
requiring a small engine room force, or fast, calling for a large number 
of firemen. 

Under these varying systems France has spent annually several 
millions of dollars, besides devoting about $4,000,000 annually to her 
two principal steamship companies, the Messageries Maritimes and the 
Oompagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique, which together own about 40 
per cent of the French steam tonnage. 

The most instructive considerations in the French policy or policies 
are, first, the importance attached to a merchant marine by the Repub- 
lic; second, the frequent changes in legislation; and third, the adjust- 
ment of details in each system, for which there was doubtless some 
reason in the minds of French legislators, but which seem to the Amer- 
ican mind inconsistent with one another, and taken as a whole out of 
accord with the tendencies of marine construction and navigation nowa- 
days. There may be room for the widest differences of opinion as to 
the theoretical propriety and the commercial advantages of a policy of 
government aid to all its shipping; but even a casual review of the 
fluctuations and inconsistencies of the French methods will show that 
deductions as to the general results of such a policy, based on the 
French experiments, are wholly inconclusive. 

Under a general system analogous to the French, adopted in 1886 
and slightly modified in 1896, the Italian steam merchant marine has 
increased 400 per cent in twenty years, or twice as fast as that of 
France, and much more rapidly than that of Great Britain. The abso- 
lute and relative expenditures under the Italian method have been much 
less than under the French. The Italian laws have provided for con- 
struction and navigation bounties. Italy, like France, imposes customs 
duties on shipbuilding materials, and the construction bounties are 
designed in part as an offset to those taxes. The Italian laws of 1886 
and 1896 did not undertake, as have the French, to give larger bounties 
to sailing vessels than to steamships, and they are also without other 
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features which render the French legislation peculiar. Italy is virtually 
without coal of her own and pays a bounty on coal imported in Italian 
vessels. The country's iron mines are unimportant, so that Italian 
ship-builders labor under the greatest disadvantages. Manufacturing 
conditions in the United States and Italy are thus so widely different 
that the Italian policy of promoting national navigation and shipbuild- 
ing on the one hand does not afford a precedent for the adoption of 
that policy by the United States, and on the other hand it furnishes 
no facts from which to conclude that the adoption of that policy by the 
United States would fail to produce the satisfactory result which its 
advocates expect. Italian legislation does, however, contribute to the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the legislation of other countries, 
that national navigation and shii)building are generally deemed essen- 
tial to the national defense and the general welfare, and as such have 
a title to the consideration of government superior to that of any other 
industry. 

OTHER NATIONS. 

Detailed reference to the maritime policies of other nations does not 
seem necessary. Information relating to the subject may be found in 
Appendix E. Briefly, however, Japan has for some years paid large 
subsidies to her principal steamship lines, and by a law enacted in 1896 
gives general construction and navigation bounties. Spain since 1866, 
in pursuit of a colonial policy, has paid large subsidies annually to her 
principal steamship company, for lines connecting the Philippines, 
Cuba, and Porto Eico with the Peninsula. To what extent those sub- 
sidies will be maintained in view of changed conditions has not yet 
been publicly shown, but that the subsidy policy will not be abandoned 
is indicated by tentative propositions for the establishment of Spanish 
lines with the Spanish-speaking countries of South America. Spain 
offers construction bounties, but little use is made of them. Holland's 
subsidies, which are relatively small, are for the purpose of establishing 
connections with the Dutch East Indies and with Cura§ao. Eussia 
for several years has paid liberal subsidies to certain Eussian lines, 
especially to Asia, and in January will put into force a law restricting 
the trade between Eussian ports on the Baltic and Black seas and 
Pacific Ocean to Eussian vessels. The Suez Canal taxes of Eussian 
vessels are paid by the Government. Austria-Hungary gives annually 
a large subsidy to its principal navigation company, and in 1894 
adopted a law for general construction and navigation bounties. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, from natural conditions, are com- 
pelled to look to the sea for the employment of both labor and capital. 
Two-thirds of the crews of the vessels of Norway and Sweden must be 
subjects. On the other hand, the laws permitting the partial invest- 
ment of foreign capital in vessels under these flags are very liberal, 
and there are the fewest practicable restrictions on Scandinavian navi- 
gation. For several years British vessels, especially of the older and 
slower types, have been transferred, with a nominal change of owner- 
ship, to the flags of these northern countries. In a report to the British 
Board of Trade the minority of the commission investigating the man- 
ning of British vessels said in 1896: 

The transfer of British vessels to foreign flags with merely a colorable change in 
ownership has happily not hitherto been adopted to a serious extent, but undoubt- 
edly the competition between British and foreign flags is daily growing more keen. 
Vessels can be transferred to the flag of several countries besides those mentioned 
in the report — notably Holland, Belgium, Hawaii (now under the protectorate of the 
United States)— without any practical difficulty as regards change of interest. If 
BO transferred, they would be free from legislative restrictions as to the quantity of 
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cargo carried, or other state control, pay lower rates of wages, employ fewer handS; 
and are allowed to carry many more passengers, with less boat accommodations. 
From a parliamentary return jnst published, it appears that between the 1st of Jan- 
uary and 15th of May, 1896, 173 British vessels, representing a gross tonnage of 
132,195, were transferred to foreign flags. 

The British shipowner has undoubtedly a laudable prejudice against placing his 
property under the flag of another country, but for self-preservation he may be 
compelled to take refuge in this course rather than lose all prospect of profit in the 
employment of his capital. 

Legislative or administrative action for the promotion of the mer- 
chant marine fills a large place in the policy of nearly every Govern- 
ment except the United States at the present time, though for different 
reasons. Great Britain's subsidies, recently renewed, are chiefly to 
secure the best types of steamships, to strengthen naval power, and to 
promote political and commercial aims^ Germany's subsidies, recently 
extended, are to promote shipbuilding and for political and commercial 
purposes; the freedom of shipping from restrictions in the Scandina- 
vian countries is to secure the largest opportunities for the employment 
of their surplus population : the bounty systems of France, Italy, and 
Japan are to promote shipbuilding and for political and commercial 
ends. 

EXPENDITURES BY FOREIGN NATIONS FOR MERCHANT SHIPPINa. 

The following table shows the current annual expenditures of the 
maritime nations of Europe and Japan, so far as they have been ascer- 
tained, in behalf of their respective merchant navies. The latest avail- 
able official reports, reports of steamship companies and mail contracts, 
copies of which are on file in the Bureau, have been used. The state- 
ment is not complete, but it is believed to be accurate as far as it pro- 
fesses to go. Complete figures for the current year would probably 
increase the total of $26,355,641. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1899, the United States paid for ocean mails to American vessels 
$998,211, and to foreign vessels, $487,038, of which the British Cunard 
and White Star lines received $245,620, and the North German Lloyd 
$157,057. 

Great Britain $5,851,525 

Mail contracts and mail pay, 1899 ^ $3,755,395 

Colonial mail contracts, 1899 2 765,450 

Mail contracts not ascertained (about), 1899 ^ 100, 000 

Admiralty subventions, 1899 ^ 316, 323 

Retainers to merchant seamen, 1899 ' 606, 853 

Refunds to British ships with naval-reserve apprentices 

(about), 18993 150,000 

Canadian fishing bounties, 1897 1 157,504 

Germany 1,894,620 

Mail subsidies, 1899 2 1,544,620 

Transatlantic mails (about) ^ 350,000 

France 7,632,242 

Mail subsidies, 1899 2 4,655,791 

Navigation bounties (annual average for past five years) ' . 1, 863, 469 

Construction bounties, 18971 993,142 

Fishing bounties, 1897^ 119,840 

Italy 2,185,266 

Mail subsidies, 18992 1,679,985 

Navigation bounties, 1897^ 394,557 

Construction bounties, 1897 ^ 110, 724 

Russia 1,371,187 

Subsidies, 1899 ' 1,065.187 

Refund Suez Canal dues, 1899 ' 306,000 

' Government report or statute. * Steamship report or contract. ^ Estimate. 
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Anstria-Hungary $1,724,249 

Mail subsidies, 1899^ $1,724,249 

Navigation and construction bounties ('^) 

Spain 1,629,927 

Mail subsidies, 18963 1,629,927 

Construction bounties (2) 

Portugal 63,300 

Mail subsidies, 18983.... 63,300 

Netherlands, 1898 259,971 

Mail subsidies 3 259,971 

Norway 136,948 

MaUs and subsidies, 18993 136,948 

Sweden 31,844 

Mails, 1898 » 31,844 

Denmark 82,455 

Mails' 82,455 

Japan 3,492,107 

Mail subsidies, 1899 1 3,316,482 

Navigation bounties 

Construction bounties, 1899 ' 138,625 

Fishing bounties, 1898' 37,000 

Grand total 26,355,641 

United States, 18991 998,211 

POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The reasons which have impelled and which now impel the govern- 
ments of other nations to promote by legislation their mercantile marine 
apply with eqnal force and in some instances with greater force to the 
CTnited States. The one exception to this statement is that we have 
not the very large maritime population which compels Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark to secure ships from any quarter, and we are so placed 
as to need a powerful home-built navy, which those nations do not 
require. 

These reasons fall into two classes — political and commercial. Under 
the first class are those reasons which are based : First, on the relations 
to the navy of the merchant marine as an element in the national 
defense; second, on the relations of a merchant marine to insular terri- 
tory; and third, on the relations of a merchant marine to new markets, 
as those of Asia and, to a less extent, Africa and South America. Com- 
mercial reasons are found, fourth, in the necessities of ocean mail com- 
munication ; fifth, the relations of a national merchant marine to national 
exports and imports; sixth, the value of the carrying trade; and sev- 
enth, the promotion of shipbuilding and contributory industries. 

First. The relations of the merchant marine, as an element of national 
defense, to the navy distinguish navigation and shipbuilding from all 
other industries, and give it a diflferent and higher claim on legislative 
consideration. 

(a) In our early history the merchant marine held the same position 
at sea toward the national defense that the militia held on the land. 
In the days of wooden vessels the conversion of a vessel of commerce 
into a vessel of war required little time and labor. Such conversion is 
not practicable at the present time. Large, high-powered steamships 
are, however, available as auxiliary cruisers, and, as was shown in our 
recent war with Spain, serve a most important function. With a navy 
equal to that of any other three powers combined, Great Britain still 
deems it necessary to maintain a fleet of 28 auxiliary cruisers, aggre- 
gating 186,380 gross tons. The government contribution to the main- 

^ Steamship report or contract. 

* Not ascertained. 

3 Government report or statute.' 
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tenance of these vessels in the form of admiralty subventions (£65,000) 
is only secondary to the more substantial contribution in the form of 
mail contracts. The German contracts with the North German Lloyd 
have the same end in view. The United States, with a much longer 
coast line, have greater need of such vessels than any other great power, 
except Great Britain. 

(h) The merchant marine must be relied on to furnish the seamen 
(in the comprehensive sense including the fire-room force) needed in 
emergency to man war vessels. On her naval reserves, employed on 
merchant vessels, Great Britain expends annually about $1,260,000. 
French and German subsidies are avowedly voted for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining a reserve of seamen for the republican and 
imperial navies. The value of our naval militia is not underestimated, 
but it is not designed to and can not fill the places for which trained 
seamen are required when our entire naval fleet is put into commission. 

(c) Before, during, and since the war with Spain the country has 
been found deficient in the means of transporting our troops, by no 
means in very large niftnbers. We have been compelled to purchase 
transports abroad, and even to charter for temporary purposes trans- 
I)orts under foreign flags and subject to foreign laws. In itself the 
incident was not important, but it is a significant revelation of an un- 
satisfactory condition that the steamship Tartar ^ a British vessel char- 
tered to bring American troops home from Manila, was detained at 
Hongkong for the failure to observe certain British regulations and was 
then released, out of courtesy, at the request of our State Department. 
In the war with China, Japan transported by merchant vessels, under 
her own flag and manned by her own officers, larger bodies of troops 
than the United States has been called upon to move at any time during 
the past two years, 

(d) Assistance rendered to the domestic construction of merchant 
vessels reacts in favor of a lower cost of construction of naval vessels. 
Such has been the experience of Germany, which for fifteen years 
encouraged the building of large steamships and thereby created the 
large plants which will carry out the extensive programme of naval 
construction upon which the Empire is entering. In the United States 
we have approached the subject from the other direction. Our large 
naval contracts since 1884 have undoubtedly created the plants and 
brought together the forces of skilled operatives that have rendered 
possible the building of large steel steamships for the foreign trade. 

Second, The obligation of a nation to furnish suitable means of mail 
and commercial communication between itself and its insular posses- 
sions is everywhere recognized regardless of the economic theory held 
by the Government. This recognition is one of the elements of strength 
of the British Empire. France, Germany, Italy, Holland, and Portugal 
unite by national steamship communications their colonies to the home 
country, and for many years Spain spent on the average $1,700,000 to 
maintain communication between the colonies and the Peninsula. 
"Whatever may be the future form of government of the Philippines, 
Porto Eico, and Cuba, for the present at least, we are bound to supply 
to these former Spani^^h possessions means of communication by sea at 
least as good as those furnished by Spain. 

Third, Our legitimate interests in the development of the markets of 
Asia are as great as those of any European power. Our geographical 
opportunities for sharing in those markets are superior to those of any 
European nation. For reasons which need not be considered in these 
pages, the development of trade with the East is more than a commer- 
cial matter. It has its pronounced and well-understood political phases* 
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Great Britain, Germany, France, Eassia, Italy, and Japan are not leaving 
to the individual enterprise of their citizens or subjects the develop- 
ment of this trade. The agencies of government are at work in promot- 
ing it. Among those agencies one of the most powerful is government 
support to shipping, which is granted to this trade to the extent of about 
$5,000,000 by the nations named. We spent last year $48,451 1 To a 
less marked degree the same considerations apply to the eflForts to 
develop German trade with Africa, and the same line of argument 
would be applicable to any systematic effort to develop the trade of the 
United States with South America. 

All of the matters which have been touched upon are entirely apart 
from and above those considerations which lead men or nations to 
adopt the doctrines of free trade or protection. These reasons for 
national navigation and shipbuilding are national rather than com- 
mercial. A proposition based on these reasons is not essentially a 
proposition of Government aid to private enterprise. 

Fourth. The commercial reasons which lead other nations to develop 
their merchant shipping have as much force in this country as else- 
where. First, and most general among these is the desirability of car- 
rying the nation's ocean mails in the nation's own vessels, a considera- 
tion which is controlling with Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
This consideration is controlling with those nations, for it can no longer 
be claimed that economy in time is the reason for most of the ocean 
mail contracts of those nations recently renewed. The principal for- 
eign mail contracts are with the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, and the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes for carrying the British, German, and French mails 
to China and Japan. Under its latest contract the Peninsular and 
Oriental Line contracts to carry the British mails from Brindisi, Italy, 
to Shanghai in seven hundred and thirty-six hours. The Peninsular 
and Oriental Brindisi express, with its Channel connections, carries the 
mail from London to Brindisi in forty- four hours, making the mail time 
from London to Shanghai seven hundred and eighty hours, or thirty- 
five days. The best time made by the company is thirty-two or thirty- 
three days. Under its new contract the North German Lloyd under- 
takes to carry the mails from Berlin to Shanghai in thirty-two days. 
Mails are now brought across the Atlantic to New York in nine days 
from Berlin and eight days from Paris. Seven days is not a low limit 
at the present time for mail steamships from Liverpool to New York. 
The running time of our fast mail train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco is now four days and three hours. Any letter ought to reach 
San Francisco from Berlin or Paris within thirteen and one-half days, 
and letters doubtless do cover that distance in shorter time. The dis- 
tance from San Francisco to Shanghai by way of Yokohama is 5,709 
nautical miles. A 17-knot steamship, such as the two Pacific Mail 
steamships now building at Newport News, can traverse this distance 
in fifteen days allowing for the change of time in mid-Pacific, which is 
a gain in one direction and a loss in the other. The establishment of 
a fortnightly American service from San Francisco to Shanghai will 
bring Berlin and Paris, not to mention British ports, within twenty- 
nine days of Shanghai, and under favorable, but not extraordinary 
conditions, within twenty-eight days, while the best British achieve- 
ment and the best German promise by subsidized routes is now thirty- 
two days, and the average is thirty-three or thirty-four. 

The German mail contract for 900,000 marks, about to be increased to 
1,200,000 marks, for the service to South Africa, is not to secure the most 
rapid transit for the mails, as the British Castle Mail and Union lines 
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famish quicker and more regular communication. The British pay- 
ments to the Ounard and White Star lines are nob for the sole purpose of 
sending English mails as quickly as possible t<o the United States, for 
the American Line steamships in the winter, and the North German 
Lloyd in the summer average better time both east and west bound. 

Great Britain, Germany, and France have mail services under their 
own flags, liberally maintained, which bind those countries to Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, the relatively undeveloped parts of the world, 
and in the case of one or more of those powers to North and South 
America and the West Indies. These services, as shown, are not in 
every case, or indeed usually, to secure the quickest transit of letters. 
Apart from political reasons they are maintained, then, as trade 
agencies, and because the government which contributes to their sup- 
port, deems the investment a judicious one, not for the benefit of ship- 
builders or shipowners alone, but for the general benefit of the country. 
The mail service of the United States, under its own flag, comprises the 
four steamships of the American Line from New York to Southampton, 
the steamships of the New York and Cuba Mail Line to Cuba and 
Mexico, the two steamships of the Bed "D" Line to Venezuela, three 
steamships of the Oceanic Line to Australia, and the four steamships 
of the Admiral Line to Jamaica. 

In 1891 Congress, passed an act for the establishment of ocean mail 
lines. Its inadequacy was understood at the time, and subsequent 
years have proved that inadequacy. That act, with the supplementary 
act of 1892, permitted the establishment of our only trans- Atlantic 
line on conditions less favorable than it had enjoyed under a British 
mail contract, the extension of which was refused on national grounds. 
Only one new line has been established under its provisions, a line of 
fruit steamships to Jamaica, and to offset that line the British Govern- 
ment is about to subsidize on almost equal terms a British line from 
Jamaica to Great Britain. The act of 1891 is not only inadequate, but 
it is unscientific as well. The rates of compensation it allows for small 
and slow steamships are higher even than for large and fast vessels, 
much more expensive, and less profitable to operate. Under that act, 
for example, the City of Washington, a 14-knot steamship of 2,683 gross 
tons, built in 1877, is paid at the rate of 2.14 cents per gross ton per 
100 miles, while the St. Louis, of 21 knots, 11,629 gross tons, built in 
1895, is paid at the rate of 1.99 cents. By giving relatively higher pay 
to smaller and slower steamships that act has, as was anticipated, 
failed to promote the class of steamships needed for ocean mails, and 
since it' was passed there has been practically no construction under its 
provisions. The exceptions are the two new steamships of the New 
York and Cuba Mail and the four steamships of the Admiral line, 
built since the close of the war with Spain, and owing their existence 
almost as much to new political relations created by the war as to the 
act of 1891, and the St. Louis and St. Paul, built under the act of 1892. 

The act of 1891 provides payment at the rate of $2 per statute mile 
for a 16-knot steamship of 5,000 tons or upward. This rate is con- 
siderably below that allowed by Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Japan to their mail steamships in the Pacific. That eight steamships 
are now under construction for the Pacific trade is due to the expecta- 
tion that at its coming session Congress will pass the bill which at the 
last session passed the House unanimously, applying to Hawaii the 
coasting laws of the United States. 

Fifth. The remarkable growth of the export trade of the United 
States^ in spite of the fact that we have very few vessels adapted for 
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the over-sea trade, has natarally made Americans skeptical as to the 
truth of the somewhat vague phrase " Trade follows the flag." K trade 
had not preceded the flag, our exports to Asia, Australia, AMca, and 
South America would now be insignificant. In the sense that improved 
means of transportation, under government encouragement, promote a 
nation's export trade, the words do not admit of question. The acknowl- 
edgments in the reports of the great foreign steamship lines of a pur- 
pose to promote national trade are firank and creditable. Ifo more 
explicit statement could be asked for than the declaration of the presi- 
dent of the Peninsular and Oriental Company at the annual meeting 
two years ago: 

Our policy is that of a British company which is keenly alive to British interests, 
and I believe in this respect we represent the general feeling of the shipowners of 
the country. 

This single extract from the lasc annual report of the same company 
will serve to show that the assistance afforded by foreign governments 
to their steamships is not without interest to the producers of the interior 
States of our Union : 

The export season in India has been on the whole a satisfactory one, extensive 
shipments of grain and seed having taken place owing to the excellence of the harvest 
and the condition of markets on this side [Great Britain]. Shipments of cotton, 
however, diminished in consequence of the large crops and low price of the Ameri- 
can staple. 

VALUE OF THE CARRYING TRADE. 

Sixth. The value of the ocean-carrying trade of the United States 
need not be stated in exaggerated figures to demonstrate its importance. 
The sum of $175,000,000 may be taken as a reasonable approximation 
of the cost paid for transporting by salt water exports and imports, 
passengers and mails, from and to the United States during twelve 
itionths at the present time. Some have made higher and some lower 
estimates than this figure, but the evidence points to the approximation 
stated. 

The most important recent contribution to the discussion on the sub- 
ject is an address, delivered by Sir Robert Giflfen, the well-known 
British statistician, to the Royal Statistical Society last January. Lib- 
eral extracts from this address are reproduced in Appendix P. He 
estimates the value of the gross earnings of British steamships at about 
£78,000,000 ($380,000,000). Assuming the accuracy of this estimate, 
it is not diflftcult to apply the figures to the carrying trade of the United 
States. The British Board of Trade reports that during 1898 the British 
steam tonnage engaged in trade between the United Kingdom and for- 
eign countries and British colonies amounted to 6,064,506 net tons. In 
the coasting trade of the British Isles 700,000 net tons of steam tonnage 
were engaged, the earnings of which were not included in the estimate 
of $380,000,000, while the earnings of part at least of the 600,000 net 
tons of steam vessels registered in the British colonies should be 
included. The total steam tonnage registered under the British flag, 
including colonial vessels, amounted in 1898 to 7,110,213 net tons, of 
which, as stated, 6,064,506 net tons were engaged in the foreign or colo- 
nial trade of the United Kingdom. At least six-sevenths of the total 
earnings of British steam vessels engaged in foreign or colonial trade, 
it is thus fair to assume, went to British vessels which entered or cleared 
at least once during 1898 from the United Kingdom. Six-sevenths of 
$380,000,000 are in round numbers $325,000,000. The total entries and 
clearances of British steam vessels (including repeated voyages) at 
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ports of the United Kingdom in trade with foreign and colonial ports 
for 1898 amounted to 61,395,898 net tons. Of this amount 11,986,121 
net tons represented the entries from and clearances for i)ort8 of the 
United States. Thus nearly one-fifth of the carrying performed in for- 
eign and colonial trade with the United Kingdom during 1898 by British 
steamships was the carrying trade of the United States. Kearly one- 
fifth of the British earnings of $325,000,000 may thus be credited to 
the steam carrying trade of the United States, or in round numbers 
$60,000,000. The gross earnings of the Ounard Steamship Company 
alone in 1898 were $6,382,614. 

We may now turn to our own reports. The statistics of our com- 
merce and navigation for 1898 show that the entries and clearances of 
steamships in foreign trade with the United States (excluding the Great 
Lakes) amounted to 36,143,381 net tons. Of this amount 12,169.219 net 
tons consisted of British steamships in trade between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. (The small difference between the American 
and British figures in this item may be mainly attributed to the differ- 
ence in the fiscal years of the two countries.) One-third of our ocean- 
carrying trade by steam is thus carried on by British steamships plying 
between this country and the United Kingdom, earning, as estimated, 
from that trade $60,000,000. It is not, therefore, a violent assumption 
that the remaining two-thirds of that trade earn approximately corre- 
sponding rates, and that the earnings of steamships in the foreign trade 
of the United States are about $180,000,000 annually. 

The entries and clearances of sail vessels at ports of the United States 
in foreign trade (excluding the Great Lakes) amounted to 7,448,618 net 
tons, or about one-fifth of the steam total. If these vessels earned as 
much proportionately as steamships, it would be necessary to add over 
$30,000,000 to the steam earnings just stated. Sail vessels, however, 
do not carry passengers and mails, so this source of revenue is not open 
to them. For obvious reasons freight rates on sail vessels are consid- 
erably lower than on steamships. An addition of $10,000,000 for the 
gross earnings of sail vessels in the foreign trade of the United States 
will undoubtedly be an ample estimate. 

By this process of computation the value of the foreign carrying trade 
of the United States would be about $180,000,000 for steamships and 
about $10,000,000 for sail vessels, or in all $190,000,000. At various 
points in the foregoing estimates modifying factors in detail have been 
considered, but it has not seemed necessary to develop them, as in the 
main they off'set one another and do not materially affect the general 
conclusion. 

The subject may be approached from other directions. Thus, the total 
value of our exports and imports by sea for the fiscal year 1899 was 
$1,806,876,073. A few years ago Mulhall, the British statistician, 
estimated ocean freights on British vessels the world round at 8 per 
cent on the value of the cargo. Applying this rate to the exports 
and imports by sea stated, we obtain an estimate in round numbers of 
$140,000,000 for freight money, to which must be added the amounts 
paid by passengers, immigrants, and mails. The passengers and immi- 
grants arriving in this country average annually about 400,000, and 
the steamship receipts from this source doubtless reach, if not exceed, 
$15,000,000, to which must be added outward fares amounting to prob- 
ably half that sura. The United States pays approximately $1,500,000 
for its ocean mails, France pays annually $1,000,000 in round numbers 
for its Havre-New York service, and other steamship lines from other 
sources receive amounts, outside of freights and passenger fares, which 
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will swell this total. By this method of computation, the carrying trade 
is valued at about $170,000,000. 

Again, the gross tonnage of the representative steamship companies, 
the Cunard Company, Peninsular and Oriental, Eoyal Mail, Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, Messageries Maritimes, Kavigazione Ital- 
iana, and Lloyd-Austriaco, is 1,122,935 gross tons, and the gross earn- 
ings of that tonnage last year was $56,853,000, or an average of $50 
per gross ton. Sir Eobert Giffen estimates that British steamships earn 
on the average about £12 ($58) per net ton, which would be equivalent to 
somewhat less than $40 per gross ton at the usual difference between 
gross and net tonnage. 

In the report of the Bureau for 1894 tables were printed showing by 
name 648 steamships aggregating 2,000,000 gross tons, regularly engaged 
in the ocean-carrying trade of the United States, and it was estimated 
that allowance should be made for tramp steamships equivalent to at 
least 300,000 gross tons more in regular employment. The steam entries 
and clearances of the United States that year aggregated 25,311,526 net 
tons. The steam entries and clearances of the United States in 1898, 
as shown, amounted to 36,143,381 net tons. While it has not been 
feasible nor was it important again to prepare a list of the steamships 
regularly engaged in trade with the United States, the facts developed 
in 1894, together with those deducible from the British statistics, show 
that at the present time the steamships regularly engaged in the foreign 
trade of the United States aggregate about 2,800,000 gross tons, to which 
should be added "tramp" steamships, equivalent to 400,000 gross tons 
regularly engaged in trade. If we take the average annual earnings of 
these 3,200,000 gross tons of steamships at only $40 per ton, the British 
average, we shall have gross earnings for steamships amounting to 
$128,000,000. If, considering the amount of passenger business done by 
steam lines connecting with this country, we take $50 as the average 
earnings per gross ton (the average of the Cunard Line is $55), we shall 
have gross earnings of steamships amounting to $160,000,000, to which 
should be added about $10,000,000 for sailing vessels, or $170,000,000 
in all. 

It is practicable to obtain much closer estimates for any one year of 
the value of our ocean-carrying trade, though the force in this office is 
not sufficient to undertake it at this time. Thus, our principal export 
in 1898 was raw cotton to the amount of 3,850,264,295 pounds, valued 
at $230,442,215, of which 70 per cent was shipped from four ports; 
and of the total, 1,753,413,025 pounds, or less than half, was shipped 
to Great Britain, Liverpool being the principal port of import in that 
country. The ocean freight i*ate per 100 pounds on cotton to Liverpool 
for 1898 is reported by the secretaries of the cotton exchanges as follows 
at the following ports: New Orleans, 50 cents; Galveston, 55 cents; 
Savannah, 45 cents, and New York, 27 cents. Except at Galveston, the 
rates to continental ports are reported to be higher. The figures suffice 
to show that the ocean freights on our exports of raw cotton alone 
during 1898 were fully $20,000,000. 

There is no method of computing the value of our ocean-carrying 
trade by which it can be estimated at less than $150,000,000, and none 
by which it can be estimated at more than $200,000,000 at the present 
time. 

PROTECTION TO SHIPBUILDINa. 

Seventh. To those who accept the doctrine of protection to national 
industries, the situation of the shipbuilding industry is anomalous. 
While our tariff is so adjusted as to give a great degree of encourage- 
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ment to nearly every line of industrial activity at home, manufactures, 
agriculture, and mining, and in some instances to give that assistance 
where natural advantages render it unnecessary, shipbuilding for the 
foreign trade has never received legislative consideration. The law of 
the United States which restricts to vessels built at home the coasting 
trade of the country has undoubtedly promoted shipbuilding and navi- 
gation. It is possible to overestimate the effect of that law, for the 
growth of our shipping on the Great Lakes, especially of large steamers, 
is attributable more to the fact that until recently the lakes have been 
inaccessible from the ocean to large vessels than to any statute. So, 
too, many of our river and coast vessels are of such a construction 
that it would not have been commercially feasible to build them abroad 
and bring them across the Atlantic. To that law, however, is undoubt- 
edly due the existence of such shipyards as we now have on the Atlantic 
coast, our extensive system of coasting steamship companies, and our 
fleet of large fore-and-aft sail vessels. One of the best-known British 
writers on maritime subjects summed up in the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce (July 14, 1899) the effect of that law in these words: 

If only the ocean tramp under the British red ensign were permitted to carry cargo 
from port to port along the United States coasts, then indeed the big four-masted 
and five-masted fore-and-aft schooners, so well beloved there, would disappear like 
snow before the sun. 

The law in regard to the coasting trade and the registry law are fre- 
quently confused and the effects of the former attributed to the latter. 
Of our 367 steam vessels registered for foreign trade (see Appendix P) 
more than half are engaged partly in the foreign and partly in the 
coasting trade, and the latter occupation has made obligatory their 
construction in the United States. American capital owns and oper- 
ates a greater steam tonnage in the foreign trade under foreign flags 
than the American- built steam tonnage exclusively engaged in foreign 
trade. This fact is sufficient evidence that the registry law by itself 
affords no substantial protection to shipbuilding for the foreign trade. 
The merits and demerits of protection and free trade are not under 
consideration. It is designed to point out the fact that one industry, 
with higher claims for consideration than any other, has been ignored 
in the United States, where the protective system has been applied 
more thoroughly than elsewhere among nations. 

FREE BAW MATERIALS. 

Everything needed in building and equipping in the United States a 
ship for the foreign trade or for trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States is now admitted free of duty, and has been 
so admitted for some years. Congress began the policy of free mate- 
rials for shipbuilding for the foreign trade in 1872, and has steadily 
pursued and expanded that policy. Section 10 of the act of June 6, 
1872 (Stat. L., vol. 17, p. 238), reads: 

From and after the passage of this act all lamber, timber, hemp, manila, and iron 
and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails, and bolts, and copper and composition metals 
which may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels bnilt in the 
United States for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, including the 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and finished after 
the passage of this act, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe ; and upon proof that such materials have been 
used for the purpose aforesaid no duties shall be paid thereon : Provided, That ves- 
sels receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States more than two months in any one year, except upon 
the payment to the United States of the duties on which a rebate is herein allowed: 
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And provided further, That all articles of foreign production needed for the repair of 
American vessels engaged exclusively in foreign trade may be withdrawn from bonded 
warehoases free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

By section 5 of the act of February 8, 1875 (Stat. L., vol. 18, p. 36), this 
free list was extended to include yellow sheathing metal and yellow 
metal bolts, of which the component part of chief value is copper. The 
tariff act of March 3, 1883, section 2510 (Stat. L., vol. 22, p. 523), added 
wire rope to this free list, and further extended its scope by admitting 
free of duty the materials specilied when used for the construction and 
equipment of vessels built for foreign account and ownership. An even 
more important addition was made to this free list by section 8 of the 
tariff act of October 1, 1890 (Stat. L., vol. 26, p. 613), when "plates, tees, 
angles, and beams," in brief, the structural forms of iron and steel 
required in shipbuilding, were exempted from duty. 

Finally, by sections 7 and 8 of the tariff act of August 15, 1894, which 
are repeated in sections 12 and 13 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, the 
free list was extended to include all materials. The provisions of that 
act, which have now been in force for five years, are: 

Skc. 7. That all materials of foreign production which may he necessary for the 
constmction of vessels built in the United States for foreign account and ownership 
or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Paci^ ports of the United States, and all such materials necessary 
for the building of their machinery, and all articles necessary for their outfit and 
equipment, after the passage of this act, may be imported in bond under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe ; and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such purposes no duties shall be paid thereon. But 
vessels receiving the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coastwise trade of the United States more than two months in any one year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of the duties of which a rebate is herein 
allowed : Provided, That vessels built in the United States for foreign account and 
ownership shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
states. 

Sec. 8. That all articles of foreign production needed for the repair of American 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States, may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Such advantages as may be deemed to be involved in free raw mate- 
rials have thus been enjoyed by our shipbuilders for some years. 

A like policy has been followed in regard to ships' supplies. Section 
16 of the act of June 26, 1884 (Stat. L., vol. 23, p. 67), provides : 

All articles of foreign production needed, and actually withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses, for supplies, not includ,ing equipment, of vessels of the United States 
engaged in the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of the United States may be so withdrawn ftee of duty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

By section 16 of the tariff act of July 24, 1897, articles of domestic 
production when used as supplies for vessels of the United States, as 
described above, were exempted from internal-revenue taxes. The 
provision regarding coal is equally liberal. Paragraph 415 of the 
tariff* act of July 24, 1897, reads: 

Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than ninety-two per centum of 
fixed carbon and shale, sixty-seven cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, eig" 



pounds to the bushel ; coal slack or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch 
screen, fifteen cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel : 
Provided, That on all coal imported into the United States, which is afterwards 
used for fuel on board vessels propellied by steam and engaged in trade with foreign 
countries, or in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, 
and which are registered under the laws of the United States, a drawback shall be 
allowed equal to the duty imposed by law upon such coal, and shall be paid under 
snoh regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

42 3 
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FEDERAL TAXES ON SHIPPING. 

Tonnage taxes are the only Federal form, accordingly, of the taxation 
of vessels, and these taxes, as is shown elsewhere in this report, are 
lower than the corresponding taxes imposed on shipping by maritime 
nations generally. Furthermore they are imposed at the same rates 
on foreign and American vessels, and thus in no manner handicap 
American shipowners and shipbuilders in international competition. 
Indeed, as is shown in Appendix H, over 90 per cent of our tonnage 
taxes are collected from foreign vessels. These taxes are applied to 
the maintenance of the Marine-Hospital Service. The proposition to 
abolish them would thus in effect be equivalent to the vote of a bounty 
of about $750,000 to foreign vessels aud an addition of about $825,000 
to the direct charges on the Treasury of the United States, a proposi- 
tion which would doubtless commend itself to foreign shipowners, but 
can not be expected to meet with general favor in the United States. 

Again, there are practically no fees for the official papers of our 
vessels at custom-houses, and have been none since June 19, 1886, 
when by the first section of the act approved on that date (Stat. L., 
vol. 24, pp. 79-80) such fees were specifically abolished. The abolition 
of fees on American vessels ordered by that statute so far exceeds in 
generosity the laws of Great Britain or any other maritime power that 
if the United States had a merchant marine at all proportionate to its 
rank among nations the question well might be raised whether some of 
those charges for services rendered should not again be imposed. 

LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Five methods of increasing the American merchant marine in the for- 
eign trade have been proposed within recent years : 

First. Discriminating duties or additional duties on imports in for- 
eign vessels or on the tonnage of foreign vessels entering the United 
States above those imposed on American vessels or their cargoes. 

Second. Bounties on exports in American vessels. ^ ' 

Third. Free registry for foreign-built ships. 

Fourth. Mail subsidies to fast steamships. J/ 

Fifth. Navigation bounties, based on tonnage, mileage, and speed. 

The first proposition is in conflict with practically all of our commer- 
cial treaties (Appendix O), and its adoption would carry with it a com- 
plete readjustment of our trade relations with the world. It is, in short, 
an indefinite postponement of any growth in shipping and a menace to 
our export interests generally. It is an invitation to retaliation, which 
would impose on American vessels in foreign ports disadvantages as 
great as the hoped-for benefits in domestic ports. The experiment was 
tried in France in 1872 and abandoned as disastrous within eighteen 
months. 

The second proposition, the payment of bounties on exports in Amer- 
ican vessels, is not feasible, as our commercial treaties bind us to pay 
such bounties to foreign vessels also, if they are paid to American ves- 
sels. (Appendix O.) 

The third proposition, the repeal of the law prohibiting the registry 
of foreign-bmlt vessels for the foreign trade, was proposed in this Report 
for 1894 and 1895, and found practically no support among American 
shipowners and shipbuilders. It was rejected without one favorable 
voice in the Senate committee to which shipping legislation is referred. 
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There is no reason to look for a materially different result at the present 
time. In the five years which have since elapsed the Bureau is aware 
of no instance where application has been made for the registry of a 
foreign built vessel, except for the purpose of engaging in the coasting 
trade, including prospectively the trade with Hawaii. The cost of oper- 
ating vessels in the foreign trade under the American flag is indispu- 
tably greater than under foreign flags, and legislation by Congress during 
the past few years has increased this disadvantage. The proposition 
does not profess to benefit the shipbuilding industry. 

The fourth proposition, a system of mail subsidies, similar to that of 
Great Britain, involving a recasting of the postal subsidy act of 1891, 
is likewise only a partial and temporary solution of the question. A 
superior mail service across the Pacific has become an imperative need 5 
but such a service by one company can not establish our navigation 
and shipbuilding on a satisfactory basis. 

SENATE BILL 5590. 

The fifth prox)osition was embodied in House bill 11312, and Senate 
bill 5024, which at the last session were reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, and for which Senate bill 5590 (Appendix A) was finally 
reported as a substitute by the Senate Committee on Commerce. In 
its principles that measure conforms closely to your recommendations 
submitted to the last Congress. 

The bill proposes to oftset by graded payments from the Treasury 
the difference in the cost of constructing vessels in the United States 
and in Great Britain and Germany, so far as that difference enters into 
cost of operation, and also to offset other differences in cost of oper- 
ation. In so far as it proposes to extend the aid of Government to all 
vessels built at home, it has analogies in the systems of France and 
Italy, in the British general refund of certain light dues to all British 
vessels carrying British boys, and in the German system of state aid 
to shipbuilders through preferential rates on German Government rail- 
roads. 

In so far as it extends the aid of Government to sail vessels, it has 
analogies, in addition to those named, in the German expenditures to 
develop the distinctively fishing harbors of the Baltic and Korth seas. 

In so far as it extends the aid of Government to slow steamships, it 
has analogies, in addition to those named, in the Japanese expenditures 
to promote the building and navigation of slow steamships. 

In so far as it extends the aid of Government to fast steamships, it 
has analogies in the systems of Great Britian, Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Eussia, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Japan, and other 
nations. 

In so far as it extends the aid of Government to the deep- sea fish- 
ing industry, it has analogies in the fishing bounties of the Dominion 
of Canada, Japan, and France. 

The bill rejects the system of construction bounties provided for by 
France, Italy, and Japan, because in the case of France and Italy they 
have not operated successfully, and in the case of Japan have been 
in effect too short a time to judge of their operation. That system 
involves expenditures with no certainty of a return in the line of the 
public purposes designed to be promoted. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. 

* 

The maximnm expenditure under the bill daring any one year is 
fixed at $9,000,000. Included in this sum, however, are the amounts 
paid for the carrying of ocean mails on American vessels, which average 
annually in round numbers $1,300,000, and must soon, under normal 
conditions, reach $1,500,000. This expenditure for the mails pre- 
sumably will be continued regardless of the fate of this bill, so that in 
estimating the expenditures proposed by the bill this sum of $1,600,000 
may properly be deducted, leaving the actual maximum annual expend- 
iture of $7,500,000. 

Some years will elapse before this actual maximum expenditure will 
be reached, as our merchant marine must be greatly increased to involve 
such an expenditure. Under ordinary conditions it would be feasible 
from the customs returns of the entries and clearances of American 
vessels under the conditions prescribed by the bill to show accurately 
what expenditures would be involved. The war with Spain, though of 
brief duration, so disarranged our navigation in foreign trade that any 
figures based on the returns of the fiscal years 1898 and 1899 would be 
worthless. Some of our merchant steamships are still employed as 
transports. 

It is practicable, however, to take the vessels of the United States, 
registered for foreign trade on June 30, 1899, and from the voyages 
of which they are ordinarily capable during a year, to obtain an esti- 
mate of probable performance and of the expenditure involved. Such 
an estimate will be somewhat in excess of the actual voyages made in 
any one year, and will, accordingly, be an overestimate of expenditures. 

There are in the world relatively few steamships of over 1,500 gross 
tons and 14 knots speed or upward (Appendix P), of which the United 
States, in proportion to its total tonnage, has a large share. The fol- 
lowing table gives the name, speed, and size of these American vessels 
in foreign trade, the routes on which they are regularly employed, the 
rate in cents per gross per ton which each vessel would receive for a 
round voyage, thfe number of round voyages made during a year, the 
total amount for one round voyage, and the tx>tal amount for the vessel 
for the given number of voyages during a year. The bill provides for 
payment for not more than 16 round voyages in any one year, so that 
maximum is not exceeded in the table, though some of the steamships 
included can make 17, 18, or perhaps even 20 voyages on the shorter 
routes. 



Kame. 



Speed. 



Gross 
tons. 



Route. 



Cents per 
round 
voyage, 



Roand 
voy- 
ages. 



Per voy- 
age. 



Total. 



St. IfOais 

St. Paul 

Paris 

New York 

Havana 

Mexico 

City of Washington 

Saratoga 

Seguran9a 

Vi^aucia 

Orizaba 



11,629 

11, 620 
10,669 
10, 674 



44,601 



5,667 

6,667 
2.683 
2,820 
4,033 



4,115 
3,497 



New Tork to South- 
ampton, 3,100 miles. 

^VAoVZ/.y/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.-..do 

New Tork to Havana, 

1,215 miles. 

....do 

•....do 

....do -.. 

New Tork to Havana, 

Vera Cruz, 2,024 

miles. 

do 

....do 



219.6 

219.6 

201 

201 



69.6 
62.4 
60 
95 



95 
95 



$25,537.28 

25,537.28 
21,444.69 
21,454.74 



3,944.23 

3,944.23 
1, 674. 19 
1,692.00 
3,831.35 



3,909.25 
3, 322. 15 



$357. 521. 92 

331,984.64 
278,780.97 
278, 911. 62 



1, 247, 199. 15 



59,163.45 

59,163.45 
18,416.09 
18,612.00 
42.144.86 



43.001.75 
36,543.65 
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Name. 


Speed. 


Gross 
tons. 


Route. 


Cents per 
round 
voyage. 


Round 
voyage. 


Per voy- 
ages. 


Total. 


Seneca 


14 
14 

15 

15 
15 
15 

14 

14 

17 

14 
14 

14 

14 

15 

15 
15 


2,729 
3,525 


New York to Havana, 
Vera Cruz, 2,024 
miles. 
. do 


95 
95 

72.8 

72.8 
72.8 
72.8 

87 
87 

303 

255 
255 

255 
243 

283.8 

283.8 
283.8 


11 
11 

16 

16 
16 
16 

13 
13 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

6 
6 


$2,592.55 
3,348.75 

1, 531. 71 

1, 531. 71 
1,531.71 
1, 531. 71 

2,502.99 
2,192.40 

15,334.83 

12, 954. 00 
9, 047. 40 

8,996.40 
8,509.86 

8,962.40 

7,818.69 
8,962.40 


$28,518.05 


Yucatan 


36, 836. 25 




New York to Kings- 
ton (Jamaica), 1,473 
miles. 

do 






34,736 


342,399.54 


Admiral Dewey 

Admiral Farragut.. 
Admiral Sampson . . 
Admiral Schley..-. 


2,104 

2,104 
2,104 
2,104 


24,507.36 
24, 507. 36 


do 


24, 507. 36 


do 


24,507.36 


NewYorktoLaGuay- 

ra. 1,843 miles. 
do 






8,416 


98,029.44 


Caracas ............ 


2,877 
2,520 
5,397 


32, 538. 87 


Philadelphia 


28, 501. 20 


San Francisco to Ja- 
pan, Hongkong, 
6,141 miles. 

do 






61,040.07 


China 


5,061 

5,080 
3,548 

3,528 


92,008.98 
77, 724. 00 


City of Peking 

City of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 
Peru 


. do 


54, 284. 40 


do 


63, 978. 40 




Seattle to Japan, 
Hongkong, 5,771 
miles. 

San Francisco to Syd- 
ney, 6,448 miles. 




Victoria 


17,217 
3,502 


277, 995. 78 
51, 059. 16 








3,158 

2,755 
3,158 


53,774.40 

46,912.14 
63,774.40 


Australia 




do 








9,071 
122,940 


154,460.94 


. Grand total . . 


2,232,184.08 













These veissels aggregate 122,940 gross tons, and they include all the 
American steamships of over 14 knots, regularly engaged in the foreign 
trade. The amounts which these vessels would receive und6r the pro- 
posed act, conditioned on building new vessels in the United States, 
and which they receive under the present postal- subsidy law are as 
follows (the new rate being about equal to the bill of 1891, before 
amended) : 





Senate 5590. 


1897. 


American Line 


$1, 247, 199 

342,399 

98,029 

61,040 

154,460 


$766, 300 


New York and Cuba Mail 


203,580 


Admiral Line ... ... 




Red '•D"Line 


82, H62 


Oceanic Line 


135, 000 






Tnfrftl . 


1, 903, 127 


1, 187, 242 







The figures for 1897 are given, as during part of the years 1898 and 
1899 the mail service on American vessels was discontinued on account 
of the war and the employment of mail steamships as auxiliary cruisers 
and transports. 

The total registered steam tonnage of the United States on June 30, 
1899, was 360,030 gross tons, of which 122,940 tons have been included 
in the above table, leaving 237,090 tons. This remainder of 237,090 tons 
includes Yukon Eiver steamboats, steam vessels plying the short dis- 
tances which separate Eastport from St. Johns, Seattle and Port Town- 
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send from Victoria, and on the Eio Grande, not included in the bill, as 
well as vessels employed part o^ the time on the coast and part of the 
time in foreign trade, and the slow steamships in foreign trade. So far 
as this bill is involved, the remainder of 237,090 tons is equivalent to 
176,000 tons employed regularly in the foreign trade, the vessels con- 
cerned being with very few exceptions engaged in trade with foreign 
ports not over 1,500 miles distant. The average mileage each will 
traverse will not exceed 40,000 nautical miles, so that at 1 J cents per 
100 miles the expenditure would be $6 per gross ton annually or for the 
entire tonnage |l 050,000. 

The registered ':^ail tonnage on June 30, 1897, amounted to 467,054 
gross tons. It is exceptional for a sail vessel to navigate 20,000 miles 
per annum. Our registered sail tonnage includes the American ves- 
sels which make long voyages around Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope, so that the rate will not exceed IJ cents, or $2.50 per ton per 
annum. Included in the 467,054 gross tons are sail vessels in trade 
with near-by foreign ports, and old vessels no longer in commission. 
The sail tonnage to be considered under the bill will not exceed 400,000 
tons, which at $2.50 per ton will call for an expenditure of $1,000,000. 

The fishing bounties provided for in the bill call for an expenditure 
of about $175,000. 

On these bases the total expenditures, were the bill to have gone into 
operation on June 30, 1899, for the fiscal year ending the 30th of next 
June may be estimated as follows: 

Fast steamships, available for mails and cruisers $2, 232, 184 

Slow steamships 1,050,000 

Sail vessels 1,000,000 

Fishing bounties 175,000 

Total 4,457,184 

Deduct present ocean-mail pay 1,300,000 

New expenditure for 1899 3,157,184 

This estimate is in excess of the actual expenditure which would be 
incurred this year, for it is based on capacity instead of performance. 
Some of the steamships included are in fact now employed as trans- 
ports; the allowance per annum of 20,000 miles for a sail vessel and 
40,000 miles for a steam vessel under 14 knots is in excess of the aver- 
age records of French vessels as shown by a report covering five years 
of the operation of the French bounty law of 1893, and vessels occa- 
sionally make voyages in ballast, which are not recognized in the bill. 
On the basis of our actual navigation for 1897 the new expenditures 
have been computed at ¥2,100,000. The stimulus to shipbuilding which 
has resulted from political conditions, such as the prospective restric- 
tion of trade with Hawaii and Porto Kico to American vessels, and the 
admission of foreign-built vessels to American registry by Congress, 
render the figures for 1897 inapplicable at present. The entire expend- 
iture under the bill for the first year, including ocean-mail payments, 
would be about $4,000,000, from which is to be deducted about $1,300,000 
for ocean mails under existing law, leaving $2,700,000. 

Even this expenditure, however, is conditioned on contracts within 
five years for building in the United States new tonnage, equivalent to 
one fourth of the tonnage mentioned, of 75,000 tons of steamships and 
100,000 tons of sail vessels. 

The time which must elapse between an initial annual expenditure 
of about $4,000,000 and the maximum annual expenditure of $9,000,000 
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must be conjectural. It will depend upon the rapidity with which new 
shipbuilding plants are established or old ones extended, and this in 
turn, will depend in part on the condition of the iron, steel, and coal 
markets, and in part on our programme of naval construction, which 
at present absorbs much of the existing capacity of our yards. The 
very high prices of steel at the present time promise to check the 
growth of shipbuilding everywhere, for it involves such a heavy 
increase in the initial cost of construction that vessels built anywhere 
at these high prices for materials will be at a disadvantage compared 
with those built under more favorable conditions. 

The bill provides for the admission to American registry of foreign- 
built steamships and steamships under construction abroad, owned to 
the extent of 80 per cent by American capital, but navigated under 
foreign flags. The registry of these vessels is conditioned on the con- 
struction of equivalent tonnage in the United States. These foreign- 
built vessels are to receive half the rates provided for American bmlt 
vessels. The Bureau is aware of about 300,000 tons of steamships under 
foreign flags which are said to comply with these conditions. A list of 
these is printed in Appendix P. The list is not necessarily complete, 
but the vessels, of which reports have not been received, probably do 
not exceed 15,000 tons in all. 

If 300,000 tons just described, involving the construction of 300,000 
tons in the United States, or 600,000 tons are added to our steam fleet 
in foreign trade, the expenditure involved thereby would be approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, bringing the total expenditure approximately to 
$8,000,000. It is difficult, however, to see how these results can all be 
attained in less than four or five years. 

By fixing the maximum annual expenditure at $9,000,000, the bill 
provides automatically for a reduction of the rate of Government aid 
after the lapse of five, six, or seven years; and at the end of ten years, 
with such an increase in our shipbuilding facilities as would result from 
its enactment, the reduction would probably be at least one- half of the 
rates. The increase in shipbuilding facilities would be the evidence of 
a reduction in the difference of cost in building here and elsewhere, and 
the reduction in the extent of aid would run parallel with a reduction 
in the necessity for or propriety of aid. 

CAPACITY OF SHIPYARDS. 

In undertaking to estimate the effects of the bill the present capacity 
of American shipyards and of foreign shipyards must be considered. 
For this purpose it is necessary to regard the construction of screw 
steamships only, and for the present at least, so far as the United States 
is concerned, to consider only the construction of such vessels on the 
seaboard. With improved waterways the Lake region will doubtless 
be able to build for the ocean carrying trade, but thus far very few 
steamships have been built in that territory for salt water. 

The annual steam product of the shipyards of the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, Prance, and all nations for the past decade is 
shown below. The figures for the United States show the ocean steam 
vessels built according to the Bureau's annual returns, while the foreign 
returns are from Lloyd's Eegister. Nearly all British, German, and 
French vessels are seagoing. Included in all columns are steamships 
which engage in the coasting trade of the respective nations. 
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Tear. 


United States. 


Great Britain. 


Germany. 


France. 


All nations. 


1898 . 


€hro88 tons. 
16, 382 
12,989 
21, 571 
15.620 
13, 004 
21, 983 
15, 508 
40, 255 
38,083 
17,952 


Gross Urns. 

1, 301, 325 
887,998 

1, 082, 472 
919, 308 
873, 757 
729,911 
809,740 
941,031 

1,076,220 

1, 061, 067 


Gross tons, 
130,667 
151, 236 
77,962 
76,516 
115, 350 
46,456 
35,463 
52, 265 
87,382 
80,614 


Gross tons. 
32,632 
16, 175 
10, 733 
14, 683 
11,364 
14, 766 
20,225 
8,044 
27,666 
41,342 


Gross tons. 
1, 671, 476 


1897 


1, 176, 773 


1896 


1, 345, 417 


1895 


1, 114, 019 


1894 


1,072,662 


1893 


883,867 


1892 


942,063 


1891 


1, 095, 450 


1890 


1, 328, 541 


1889 


1, 260, 802 






Total 


213,347 


9,682,829 


853,911 


197, 630 


11, 891, 070 







For the past ten years our average annual construction of ocean 
steamships has been only 21,000 gross tons, compared with the British 
average of 968,000 gross tons. Our greatest annual production was 
during the fiscal year just closed, June 30, 1899, when it amounted to 
43,871 gross tons. Seagoing steamships are all at the present time 
constructed of steel. Steel merchant steamr vessels during the past 
ten years have been built at only 13 ports on salt water in the United 
States. During the past ten years the largest annual output of steel 
merchant steam vessels at each of these ports (the year differing in 
different districts), was: Bath, 2,975 tons; Boston, 23 tons; New York, 
3,189 tons; Newark, 1,255 tons; Philadelphia, 37,044 tons; Wilmington, 
Del., 9,308 tons; Baltimore, 3,229 tons; Newport News, 9,704 tons; 
Jacksonville, 82 tons; New Orleans, 69 tons; Los Angeles, 9 tons; 
San Francisco, 5,328 tons; Port Townsend, 2,504 tons; a total of 74,719 
tons. It is within bounds to assert that the construction of 100,000 
tons of ocean steel steamships (including those for the coasting trade), 
in addition to the naval contracts and contracts on other Government 
vessels on which they are engaged, would overtax the present annual 
capacity of our shipyards. By annual capacity is meant, of course, the 
capacity to launch and complete vessels. A larger tonnage might be 
in process of construction at any one time, but these figures necessarily 
deal with the finished product. 

The average annual British output for ten years has thus been about 
ten times greater than our present maximum capacity, so that even 
with our yards in full operation we should be conducting the shipbuild- 
ing business on a small scale compared with Great Britain. The devel- 
opment of our iron and steel industries in the past few years, however, 
has created the opportunity for the expansion of our shipyards, which 
renders the present time propitious for legislation to convert the oppor- 
tunity into realization. Our geographical necessities have compelled 
us to build railroads on a scale unknown to other civilized nations, and 
in consequence of the magnitude of these operations we can build loco- 
motives, rolling stock, and steel bridges for foreign markets. An 
increase of our shipbuilding, through legislative effort and for public 
purposes, will at least enable us to produce the steamships we need for 
part of our foreign carrying trade. 

The construction of 100,000 tons annually of opean steamships will 
more than double the actual construction we have yet attained in any 
year. The bill almost provides in terms for that construction. Pay- 
ments to 300,000 tons of American steamships in operation are condi- 
tioned on contracts within five years for 75,000 tons of new construction, 
and the admission of 300,000 tons of foreign-built steamships is condi- 
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tioned on the construction of 300,000 tons of new vessels within ten 
years, or a total of 375,000 tons. 

Daring the past decade, as shown, only 213,347 tons of seagoing 
steamships, including vessels for coast lines, have been built in the 
United States. The seagoing steamships of the United States engaged 
in foreign trade on June 30, 1899, which were built here during the past 
ten years, amount to only 92,468 gross tons. 

TIME LIMITS. 

The saccess or failure of this bill or any bill to develop our shipping 
interests depends as much on its stability, if enacted, as on anyone pro- 
vision or set of provisions it may contain. The construction of large 
steamships is a slow process, involving not only a large capital, an exten- 
sive plant, and expensive and exceptional machinery, but also a large 
force of trained mechanics. The cost of materials and the wages and 
efficiency of labor are not the only factors to be considered in the rela- 
tive cost of shipbuilding here and abroad. The scale and steadiness of 
operations is of even more importance than either of these factors, and 
probably more than both combined. Shipbuilding materials are lower 
in the United States than in Great Britain, and wages of labor are 
lower in Germany than in Great Britain, yet Great Britain turns out 
steamships more cheaply than either country. Her success is due to the 
magnitude of her shipbuilding operations. The average time of con- 
struction is much less there than elsewhere, involving saving of interest 
to the purchaser and manifest economies to the builder. British yards 
reproduce a number of vessels from one set of plans, thus effecting a 
large saving. On the Atlantic coast of the United States occasionally 
"sister ships" have been built where one set of plans has served for 
two vessels, but except in the case of the four '^Admiral " steamships the 
Bureau knows of no instances where more than two steamships for the 
foreign trade have been built in the United States from one set of plans. 
The money value of experience, of doing the third, fourth, or fifth time 
work which has been done once successfully, is recognized in every walk 
of industrial life. The continuity of work enables British shipbuilding 
plants to assemble and keep together their technical and skilled corps in 
various departments. In the United States, except on the Lakes, thus 
far our extensive naval construction alone has rendered these results 
practicable in some yards. In short. Great Britain's great advantage 
to-day over the United States and Germany lies in the fact that she 
conducts a wholesale instead of a retail shipbuilding business, and that 
except on the Pacific her shipowners are established in the trade. 

These advantages can not be offset by short-lived efforts. Whatever 
system is adopted by the United States must be pursued uninterrupt- 
edly for some years. For this reason it is provided by Senate bill 5590 
that the Secretary of the Treasuiy shall make navigation contracts, 
each to last for a period of twenty years. Twenty years is reckoned 
the ordinary lifetime of a modern steel steamship. The North German 
Lloyd contract of 1898 with the German Government is for fifteen 
years, the contract of the French Government with the Messageries 
Maritime is for seventeen years, and with the Compagnie Transatlan- 
tique is for fourteen years. The British contract with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company is for seven years. All these foreign 
contracts, however, assure the contractors a stated sum for the period 
of the contract. The successful operation of Senate bill 5590, on the 

other hand, will involve, after five, six, or seven years, a regular annual 
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reduction in the rates to be paid to the American contractors. The 
contracts made in the beginning therefore will, in effect, be equivalent 
at the rates proposed to contracts for perhaps eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen years. Contracts made in later years will be at gradually 
lower rates, if, as anticipated, shipbuilding shall increase rapidly, involv- 
ing reduction in the cost of construction through that factor, magnitude 
of operations, which is at the bottom of Great Britain's cheapness of 
construction. 

The power to make these contracts will cease at the end of ten years. 
Under this provision of the bill a vessel built in 1910 will receive the 
assistance of the Government, though at much lower rates than those 
fixed in the bill, while a vessel built in 1911 will receive no such assist- 
ance. The objection to this feature is evident, but it is inseparable 
from any legislation to which a time limit is imposed. The objection 
can, of course, be met by eliminating the limit of ten years, leaving to 
future Congressional action the modification of the legislation, as the 
course of events at home and abroad may suggest. Such modification 
or repeal of the ten-year limit, however, is possible by Congress at any 
time, and the limit serves the purpose of fixing the maximum expendi- 
tures proposed by the bill. The bill contains in itself the mechanism 
for a steady reduction in the rates of assistance, and it is clearly as 
impossible in shipping as in other forms of legislation to predict indus- 
trial conditions a decade in advance. 

REGISTRY OF FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS. 

The only legislation in many years which has had a signal effect on 
the development of American shipping in foreign trade has been the 
act of May 10, 1892, by which the Paris and New York were admitted 
to American registry on condition that the SU Louis and 8t. Paul should 
be built in the United States, the four steamships to be operated under 
the postal subsidy or ocean-mail act of March 31, 1891. K"o progress 
was made under the act of 1891 in establishing a trans- Atlantic mail line 
until the act of 1892 was passed. Indeed, the only new lines established 
under the act of 1891 are the American transatlantic Line and the 
Admiral Line, established in 1898. The three other lines under the 
act already existed, and the act enabled them to continue to exist. 

It is proposed by sections 7, 8, and 9 of Senate bill 5590 (Appendix A) 
to extend the method of the acts of 1891 and 1892. Steamships owned 
under foreign flags by, or now being built in foreign yards for, American 
citizens are to be admitted to American registry on condition that the 
owners will build in the United States equal tonnage for the foreign 
trade. Under the acts of 1891 and 1892 the two foreign-built steam- ' 
ships were paid for mail service at the same rates as the two steamships 
built at home. Senate bill 5590 provides that the foreign-built steam- 
ships admitted to American register shall receive only half the pay 
awarded to the corresponding steamships built in the United States. 

These sections provide for the admission of virtually all foreign-built 
vessels owned in fact but not in name by American citizens. A list 
printed in Appendix O shows about 300,000 gross tons of steamships 
so owned. American capital owns very few sail vessels under foreign 
flags. 

It has been demonstrated that under existing law the owners of these 
vessels do not care to put them under the American flag, owing to dis- 
advantages which from time to time are noted in this report. To offset 
these disadvantages it is proposed that such vessels shaU receive one- 
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half the rates of pay proposed for American vessels; and to bind these 
owners to promote the domestic industry, that pay is not to be awarded 
until they have built in American yards an equivalent tonnage. 

The effect of these provisions will be an early increase in American 
shipping in foreign trade and a corresponding reduction in foreign ship- 
ping of about 300,000 tons. Such a result can not be effected in any 
other way at the present time, except by opening our coasting trade 
to foreign-built vessels, a proposition involving destructive results to 
domestic shipbuilding. This proposition, in its consideration of the 
combined national interests of shipowning and shipbuilding is more 
equitable than any recently submitted to Congress. It involves an 
early increase of 300,000 tons, an early construction of 300,000 tons, and 
a reduction of 300,000 tons under foreign flags, or a gain of 900,000 tons 
in the relative position of our shipping in foreign trade compared with 
that of other flags. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The diflSculties in the way of estimating the difference in the cost of 
construction of seagoing steel steamships for foreign trade in the 
United States and in Great Britain or Germany are almost insuperable, 
because so few such vessels have been built in the United States. 
Practically the only vessels available for purposes of comparison are 
the St. Louis and the 8t. Pauly built in 1895 ; the Havana and Mexico^ 
just completed this year; the four '^Admirals,^^ built last year, and the 
Peru, built in 1892. We have built but one slow cargo steamer, the 
Winifred, of the class usually called tramps, and that vessel cost about 
$70 per gross ton. 

As fair a comparison as at this time appears to be practicable is that 
afforded by the two steamships now being built at Newport News for 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the last two fast steamships 
built for the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company of Great 
Britain. The two steamships under construction at Newport News are 
to be each of 11,300 gross tons, the largest vessels ever built for the 
Pacific trade. The speed is to be 18 knots, and the cost of each 
$JL,813,600, or $160 per gross ton. The contracts for these vessels were 
made some months ago, and the material was ordered before the recent 
rapid rise in the price of structural steel and plates. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
have some large business interests in common, and the shipbuilding 
plant has the further advantage of being employed on large contracts 
for naval vessels. These conditions all indicate that the contract is on 
most favorable terms for the steamship company, and doubtless it is 
the cheapest marine construction on a large scale ever undertaken in 
the United States. The St. Louis and St. Paul, of about the same 
tonnage, built in 1895, when steel was lower, cost $220 per gross ton. 
These latter vessels, however, are 21-knot steamships, and the cost of 
construction increases rapidly with the increase of speed. In Great 
Britain at the same time, according to the president of the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, corresponding vessels could have been 
built at $172 per gross ton. 

The Egypt and Arabia, built at Greenock, Scotland, in 1897 and 1898, 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, together cost $2,318,000, 
and aggregate 15,815 gross tons, making the cost per gross ton $147. 
They are the largest and fastest vessels in Great Britain built for the 
Asiatic trade. These steamships, however, are nearly 19-knot vessels, 
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almost a knot faster than the two Pacific Mail steamships referred to, 
and this difference, of course, enhanced the cost appreciably. Had the 
vessels been 18- knot steamships the cost presumably would not have 
exceeded, if indeed it had reached, $140 per gross ton. 

The relative cost, $160 per gross ton, in the .United States, as compared 
with $140 per gross ton in Great Britain for an 18-knot passenger steam- 
ship, or $20 per gross ton, certainly does not overstate the difference in 
cost of construction a year ago. The absolute cost in both instances 
today would be appreciably higher owing to the rise in steel and wages. 
Before the Senate Committee on Commerce last winter evidence wias 
adduced showing that the actual cost of the 10 knot British-built steam- 
ship MasconomOy of 4,200 gross tons, was $53 per ton, while the lowest 
American bid on the same plans was at the rate of $80 per gross ton. 
The fleet of steamships built and building for the '^Manchester Lines" 
company in Great Britain, which are equipped with the most improved 
refrigerating appliances, are costing $73 per gross ton. 

If it be accepted that $160 and $140 per gross ton are fair statements 
of the cost of construction in the United States and Great Britain, 
respectively, of an 18-knot steamship, the part that this initial differ- 
ence will play in the annual cost of operation can be readily ascer- 
tained. The three important annual items based on first cost are insur- 
ance, depreciation, and interest. Six per cent is the usual rate allowed 
for insurance, which on $160 and $140, respectively, would amount to 
$9.60, and $8.40 a year. The ordinary allowance for depreciation is 5 
per cent; thus at the end of twenty years removing the vessel from the 
company's books as an asset. This rate applied to $160 and $140, 
respectively, would amount to $8 and $7. Interest on bonds at 5 per 
cent is a lower rate than capital at present in the United States would 
probably be willing to accept for investment in shipping, while 4 per 
cent is more than is obtained on much capital invested in British ship- 
ping. These rates, however, on the bases named, produce $8 and $5.60, 
respectively. These items may be summarized as follows: 





American. 


British. 


Depreciation 


$8.00 
9.60 
8.00 


$7J(K) 
8.40 


Insurance. 


TTjt>«rftljt, - ,^ - - ^ . 


5 60 






Total •. 


25.60 
4.60 


21 00 


Difference 









By this method of computation the annual difference in the cost of 
operation, based on difference in cost of construction, of an American 
and British 18 knot passenger steamship would appear to be at the 
present time $4.60 per gross ton. The actual difference is probably 
larger than this amount, and is doubtless over $5 per gross ton. In the 
case of slower and cheaper steamships this difference, for obvious rea- 
sons, will decrease if the industry should be established in the United 
States, and in the case of sailing vessels with comparatively little 
machinery it will be even less, while in the case of the very limited 
class of steamships making over 18 knots it will doubtless be enhanced. 

WAGES IN THE STOKEHOLD OF STEAMSHIPS. 

The largest single factor in the cost of operating a steamship, except 
coal, is wages. The general subject of wages is considered more in 
detail on other pages. In this place it is proposed to consider only one 
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phase of wages which can be stated with almost mathematical accuracy. 
The number of firemen, coal passers, etc., depends on the amount of 
coal to be handled, and the amount of coal depends on the speed to be 
attained. A table is printed elsewhere showing these mathematical 
relationships. Here it will suffice to say that 15 men in the fire room 
will drive a 10,000- ton steamship at 10 knots, while 32 will be required 
to drive the same vessel 14 knots, 39 men for 15 knots, 70 men for 18 
knots, and 127 men for 21 knots. The wages of firemen are more nearly 
a fixed quantity than any other form of seamen's wages. The almost 
unbroken rule for American vessels leaving our ports is $35 per month, 
while the almost unbroken rule for British vessels in British ports is 
the English equivalent of $20 (£4=$19.44). The difference is $15 per 
month, or for the year $180. These men are almost invariably shipped 
for the round voyage, so the wages are almost continuous. The force 
of men considered constitutes something over 25 per cent of the crew of 
a passenger vessel. (In this computation the engineer force is not 
included, but simply those who have to deal direct(y with the handling 
of coal.) The following table is based on a 10,000 gross tons steam- 
ship, and in the first column gives varying rates of speed, in the second 
column the number of men required to handle the coal to produce that 
speed, the third column ($180) is the yearly excess of firemen's wages 
on American over British vessels ($15 multiplied by twelve months), 
the fourth column is this difference in yearly wages multiplied by the 
number of men involved in the case of a 10,000-ton steamship, and the 
last column is this total divided by 10,000, showing the excess per gross 
ton in a year's wages for the fire-room force alone payable by American 
as compared with British vessels. 



Speed in knots. 





Excess of 


Annual 


Men in 


annual 


excesB 


fire room. 


American 


for 10,000 




wages. 


tons. 


15 


$180 


$2,700 


32 


180 


5,760 


39 


180 


7,020 


48 


180 


8,640 


58 


180 


10,440 


70 


180 


12,600 


85 


180 


15,300 


102 


180 


18, 360 


127 


180 


22,860 



Annual 

excess 

per gross 

tons. 



10. 
11. 
15 
16. 
17 
18 
19 
20. 
21 



$0.27 
.58 
.70 
.86 
1.04 
1.26 
1.53 
1.84 
2.28 



Outside of the fire-room force no such general mathematical approxi- 
mation to difference in wages per gross ton can be made. The number 
and relative wages of the engineers and the crew on deck will vary 
with the trade of the vessel. The whole steward's department carried 
on passenger vessels will be missing on cargo boats and the wages of 
the officers will differ widely, according to the trade. 

Combining these figures, showing the difference per gross ton annually 
in the cost of wages in the stokehold of an American and a British 
vessel, and the difference in cost of operation so far as based on the 
difference in initial cost of construction, an approximate estimate of 
the difference per gross ton annually in the cost of operating an Ameri- 
can and a British steamship may be obtained. Thus in the case of the 
18-knot steamship the difference in wages of firemen amounts to $1.26, 
while the difference in interest, insurance, and depreciation amounts, 
as shown, to $4.60, making a total of $5.86. The item of wages 
included covers only about one-fourth of the crew, but the force 
included is that where the difference in wages is proportionately great- 
est. Besides some allowance for difference in the wages of the remain- 
der of the crew, a further allowance for difference in the pay of the 
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officers, as well as in the allowance of provisions (considerably greater 
and more expensive on American than on foreign vessels) would be 
essential to r complete statement. The apparent difference of $4.60 
for insurance, depreciation, and interest it has been stated is less than 
the real difference. This much, therefore, can be said with certainty, 
that $5.86 per gross ton is an understatement of the yearly difference 
in the cost of operating an 18-knot American steamship and a corre- 
sponding British steamship. How much that statement falls below 
the actual difference can not be stated accurately until there is an 
.18-knot American steamship engaged in transoceanic trade. By the 
statement of the president of the International Navigation Company 
to the Senate Committee oh Commerce last winter it was shown that 
the annual cost of operating the St. Lotm and 8t. Paw^, 21-knot steam- 
ships, under the American flag is $8.30 per gross ton greater than if 
the vessels had been built in Great Britain and operated under the 
British flag. 

ANNUAL MILBAGE. 



Senate bill 5590 is based on the fact, that the difference in operating 
a vessel under the American flag and under the British flag amounts to 
virtually 1 cent per gross ton for each hundred miles traversed. [To 
this general basis are added two features which must be considered 
separately, first, an additional half cent per 100 miles for the first 1,500 
miles, and second, special graded additions for fast steamships, avail- 
able as mail steamships and auxiliary cruisers.] 

Under normal conditions a vessel which makes progress at sea at its 
usual rate of speed for one hundred and seventy-five days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days in a year may be said to exceed the 
expectations of its owners. Allowance must be made for the time spent 
in port, in taking on and discharging cargo, for the delays incidental 
to the weather, to the time devoted to overhauling and repairs, and t^) 
accidents, which, while often not serious and publicly reported, are a 
factor not to be overlooked. Trans- Atlantic liners, as a rule, are less 
than one hundred and seventy-five days at full speed, while vessels 
passing through the Suez Panal and crossing the Pacific are probably 
at sea for a somewhat longer period. Sailing vessels while at sea 
usually more days are subject to the wind, and of course do not always 
make full progress. Assuming that the period of one hundred and 
seventy-five days is a fair approximation of the time during a year when a 
vessel makes full headway, the number of miles traversed during a year 
and the annual rate allowed by the bill at 1 cent per gross ton for each 
100 miles are succinctly as follows: 



Speed in knots. 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



Miles 
per day. 



144 
168 
192 
216 
240 
264 
288 
312 



Miles -per 
year of one 
hundred 
and sev- 
enty-five 
days. 



Annual 
compensa- 
tion per ton 
at 1 cent 
per 100 
miles. 



25,200 
29, 400 
33,600 
37,800 
42,000 
46,200 
50,400 
54,600 



$2.52 
2.94 
3.36 
3.78 
4.20 
4.62 
6.04 
5.46 



Speed in knots. 



Miles 
I)erday. 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21, 



336 
360 
384 
408 
432 
456 
480 
504 



Mileaper 
year of one 
hundred 
and sev- 
enty-five 
days. 



58,800 
63,000 
67,200 
71,400 
75,600 
79,800 
84,000 
88,200 



Annual 
compensa- 
tion per ton 
at 1 cent 
per 100 
miles. 



$5.88 
6.30 
6.72 
7.14 
7.56 
7.98 
8.40 
8.82 



Twenty and 21 knot ocean screw steamships (with two small excep- 
tions) are confined to the trans- Atlantic trade with Kew York, the 
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distance to Liverpool being 3,010 miles, to Bremen 3,465, and to Cher- 
bourg, Havre, and Hamburg the distance is within those limits. The 
fast steamships on these routes make from eleven to thirteen round 
voyages a year (see Appendix P), so that the annual mileage stated in 
the table is somewhat in excess of the mileage actually traversed. Since 
the Paris went on the Manacles the InterDational line has carried on 
its weekly service to Southampton with three steamships, involving 
seventeen round voyages a year, or 103,000 miles, if the service can be 
maintained throughout a year at that rate. Such a result, however, is 
possible only by the Varest combination of favorable circumstances, and 
would be rendered impossible by any considerable break of machinery, 
continued storms, or extended repairs. 

It is the practice to reckon the annual mileage of a sail vessel at 
18,000 miles. In brief, the mileage allowed in the table above will 
more frequently exceed the usual performance of vessels of any descrip- 
tion than it will fall below the exceptional results occasionally attained. 

The allowance in the table for a 21-knot steamship is $8.82 per gross 
ton per year. Eunning between Kew York and Southampton, such a 
vessel, to obtain this amount, would be required to make nearly fifteen 
round voyages a year. The mail contract with the only trans- Atlantic 
American line now calls for thirteen round voyages per steamship, to 
which the company devotes all its energies, making, however, one 
excursion trip a year to the West Indies. To obtain $8.82 per gross 
ton on this basis, the company must surpass its average performance. 
The present difference in cost of operation, as shown by the statement 
of the president of the company, is $8.30 per gross ton per annum. 

We have no American-built seagoing screw steamships of 20 knots 
or 19 knots, so no actual computations for such vessels can be made. 
Two 18-knot steamships for trade from San Francisco to Hongkong are 
building. If these vessels are able to make six round voyages a year, 
under this provision they would receive per gross ton $7.56. As has 
been shown, $5.86 is an understatement of what the difference will be, 
the actual difference being determinable only when the vessels are in 
operation. We have two 17-knot American-built vessels, the Havana 
and Mexico, for trade between New York and Cuba, which are so far 
superior to other vessels in the same trade that here no comparison is 
feasible. The political conditions which have called for improvements 
in our service to Cuba quite distinguish that trade from ordinary mari- 
time ventures. We have no 16-knot steamships for the over sea trade, 
and our two 15-knot vessels of that description, the Alameda and Mari- 
posttj were built in 1883, and any figures based on cost of construction 
at that time would be valueless. 

PAST OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

The discussion over the provisions of Senate bill 5590, in so far as 
they relate to fast ocean steamships, shows erroneous impressions, real 
or feigned, as to the number of such vessels and their relationship to the 
world's sea-borne commerce. 

For the current' year Lloyd's Register records 15,324 steamships of 
20,877,746 grc ss tons— 12,935,994 net tons— for the entire world. Of all 
these steamships only 362, of 1,757,325 gross tons, are seagoing screw 
steamships of 1,500 gross tons or upward engaged in voyages of more 
than 500 miles or thereabouts — the class of vessels covered by the pro- 
visions of paragraph (b) of the first section of Senate bill 5590. Less 
than 3 i)er cent in number and less than 9 per cent in tonnage of the 
world's steamships are of X}\e kind described. Half of these fast steam- 
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ships are under the British flag and the remainder are divided among 
other nations. Of these vessels the largest number built in anyone 
year was 31 in the year 1889. In 1898 the world built 24, and of those 
afloat 183 were built during the last decade in all the countries capable 
of constructiug such vessels. l?he increase in the average speed of 
steamships during late years has not been important by comparison 
with the increase in the average size. Appendix O contains a list by 
name of all these vessels, with essential particulars concerning each. 
The list does not include paddle-wheel steamships, such as are employed 
to a great extent in the Channel ferries between Great Britain and the 
Continent or Ireland, nor the screw steamships of British railway 
systems used for the same purpose or for water connections between 
England and other parts of the United Kingdom, for these vessels have 
no share in oversea navigation. The same appendix shows the flags 
under which seagoing screw steamships sail and the years of their 
construction. The table shows in epitome the following number of 
seagoing screw steamships over 1,500 gross tons of the following rates 
of speed : 



Speed. 



20 knots 
19 knots 
18 knots 
17 knots 



Number 
of steam- 
ships. 



17 



Speed. 



10 knots .. 
15 knots .. 
14 knots . . 

Total 



Knmber 
of steam- 
ships. 



45 

00 
140 



Senate bill 5590 proposed to classify as ocean mail steamships and 
auxiliary cruisers all American seagoing steamships, built and hereafter 
to be built, into three general classes: First, those of over 1,500 gross 
tons making from 14 to 17 knots; second, those of over 3,000 gross 
tons making from 17 to 20 knots, and, third, those of over 8,000 gross 
tons making 20 knots or upward. This classiflcation is based on the 
groups into which the world's fast seagoing steamships are divided at 
the present time. There are two Peninsular and Oriental steamships 
making 20 knots which are of only 1,700 gross tons and one 20-knot 
Eussian Volunteer Company steamship of 7,267 gross tons, and there 
are nine seagoing steamships of less than 1,500 gross tons which are 
assisted by Government as mail steamships which make 14 knots or 
over. Other fast seagoing steamships, however, fall into the classes as 
to speed and tonnage proposed in the measure, which in this respect 
accordingly is based on the maritime experience and practice of nations. 

The world's seagoing sqrew steamships of 1,500 tons or upward 
capable of making 14 knots or over an hour are owned by seventy-four 
companies or individuals. Toward the maintenance of the steamship 
lines thus owned, partly for services rendered as mail carriers, partly 
for services possibly to be rendered as auxiliary cruisers, and partly as 
an encouragement to national navigation and shipbuilding, the govern- 
ments of the world now contribute, in round numbers, $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. This sum, which is not an overstatement, is not the full measure 
of the extent to which legislation has been invoked in behalf of ship- 
ping. There are other forms of legislation which can not easily or 
accurately be converted into money equivalents. Such aid, for exam- 
ple, are the coasting laws of the United States, France, and Eussia, 
the British naval reserve appropriations and refund of light dues, the 
German preferential freight rates on state railroads, the Eussian 
refunds of Suez Canal tolls, and Eoumanian Government ownership 
of steamships. 
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In behalf of about 80 per cent of the seagoing screw steamships of 
the world of 1,500 gross tons or upward capable of making 14 knots 
or over an hour legislation is now employed by the nations of the world. 
This fact would appear to be abundant justification for the employment 
of the same agency by the United States if we are to profit by the 
experience and practice of our maritime rivals. The extent of this 
assistance, so far as it can be readily shown to the eye, will appear from 
the following table: 

GOVERNMENT PAY TO FAST STEAMSHIPS. 

The table shows the companies which own the fast vessels of the speed 
and size described, with the number of vessels of each rate of speed. 
It also shows the nature of the legislation invoked, and where the 
amount can be stated in money terms it has been so stated. In a few 
instances it has not been practicable to obtain in time for this report 
the relations of the company or the individual to the State or the 
amount of direct money assistance. In some instances vessels which 
make less than 14 knots and are not included in the table share in the 
subsidy, while in other instances vessels over 14 knots do not directly 
share in the subsidy. Thus the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany receives a subsidy for some steamships as slow as 12J knots, not 
included in the table, while some of its faster steamships included do 
not share in the subsidy, except in so far as it is turned into the receipts 
of the company and is in part the basis for dividends on the entire 
capital stock. 

Again, some companies receive mail pay from other governments 
than those whose flags they fly. The United States, for example, have 
been particularly generous for many years in contributions in this 
respect, and in refunds, reductions, and exemptions from tonnage dues 
to foreign steamship companies. Subject to these qualifications the 
table, it is believed, indicates on broad lines the relationship of the 
State to fast steamships throughout the world. ^The particular vessels 
relerred to are published in Appendix P.) 



Line. 


Flag. 


Speed in 


knots. 


1 


How promoted. 


Amount 


20. 19. 


18. 


17. 


le. 


15. 


14. 


sidy, etc. 


Peninsular and Oriental 

Steam Navui^ation Co. 
CnnardS. S. Co 


British 

do 


2 

4 


1 


6 
"3 


6 

1 
1 
2 


3 
J 


4 

"4 
8 


11 

2 
3 
6 


33 

8 


Subsidy 

\Mail 


$1, 752, 550 
1 


White Star Line 


do 


3 


12 
23 

4 

4 


;. do 


/ 796,029 

1, 320, 420 

485, 674 

631, 187 

2, 249, 222 


Norddentscher Lloj d ' 

International Navigation 

Co., of New Jersey. 
Hussian Volunteer Fleet As- 


German 

United States. 

Russian 

French 


3 

4 




Subsidy 

do 


1 


3 

1 
1 












do 


sociation. 
Cie. 6 6n6raieTransatlantiqiie 


' i 

1 
3 

1 


9 

"7 
1 

"3 

1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
4 

3 

1 


. 


t 

1 ... 

2 --- 


24 
4 

11 

7 

? 


do 


Hamburg- American Line * . . 


German 




do 


Koval Mail Steam Packet Co . 


British 




do 


492, 158 
403, 100 


Orient Steam Navigation Co., 

Limited.2 
Kuiimanian State Railways. . 


do 

Roumanian 






do 


'"i 

3 


"i 


.... do 


Union S. S. Co., Liiuited .*!... 


British .... 








5 
7 
1 

12 
2 
1 
8 

3 

4 


do 


328,050 
328, 050 


D. Currie & Co. (Castle Mail) 


do L.. 


1 


. .. do 


Bari'ow S. S. Co., Limited 


do 


1 


Free 


Messageries Maritimes 

Carron Co 


French 


1 






1 


Subsidy 

Free 


2, 406, 569 


British 


1 




Belfast S. S. Co., Limited 


do 


...1... 


do 




Nayigaziene Generale Ita- 

liana. 
Toyo Kisen Kabnshiki Ka- 

isha. 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co 


Italian 


1 


3 




1 


Subsidy 

do 


1, 767, 673 
506 940 


Japanese ...... - 


1 ' 


United States. 
British 




1 






3 
2 
6 


Mftil 


37,290 


Canadian Pacific Rwy. Co... 
Pacific St«am Navigation Co . 






5112 


5 Subftidy 

23 do 


291 600 






163, 816 



42 4 



' A small share is paid to the Hamburg -American Co. 
2 Shared with the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
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Line. 


Flag. 


Speed in knots. 


1 


How promoted. 


Amount 
of sub- 
sidy, etc. 


20. 


19. 


18. 


17. 


16. 


15. 


14. 


La Yeloce-Navigazione Ita- 

liana. 
J. & A. Allan 


Italian 


1 




1 

2 
8 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 


1 
1 

2 

2 

"i 

3 

4 

3 
2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

1 

1 


2 
2 

2 

4 
1 

"2 
8 

1 
"3 

"3 

1 

'"i 
3 

"6 

2 
6 
2 

3 

4 
9 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

4 

1 


4 

5 
3 

1 

6 

8 
8 
2 
6 

7 

3 

3 

1 
10 

1 
4 

2 

1 

I 

2 

3 

7 

3 
6 
2 

3 

4 
9 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 
2 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 


Subsidy 

do 


$101, 025 
60,750 


British 










Khedivial Mail Steamship 
and Graving Dock Co., 
Limited. 

W. H. Smitli «fe Sons, 


do 










Not ascertained 


do 










Free 




Limited. 
Lloyd A u^triao-o . .......... 


Austro-Hun- 

garian. 
Spanish 










Subsidy 

do 


1, 434, 489 
1, 629, 927 


Cia. Trasatlantica 










Old Dominion S. S. Co 


United States. 
do 










Coasting 

do 

do 

Subsidy 

do 

Free 


Savannah Line 












Pacific Coaiit S. S. Co 


do 












Union S. S Co. of New 


British 












Zealand, Limited. 
Canadian-Austral. Royal 

Mail S. S. Co., Limited. 
T. Wilson, Sons and Co., 


do 












48,600 


do 












Limited. 
Henderson Bros 


do 












do 




China Mutual Steam Navi- 


do 


1 








Not ascertained 




gation Co., Limited. 
Quebec S.S. Co 


do 












Mail 




Australasian United Steam 


do 












Not ascertained . 
Free 




Navigation Co., Limited. 

Soci6t6 Anonymede Naviga- 
tion Beige- Am6ricaine. 

Cie. de Navigation Mixte. . . . 

Holland- American Line 


Belgian 














French 












Subsidy 




Holland 












Free 




Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Finska Angfartygs Aktie- 

bolaget. 
Oceanic S. S. Co 


Japanese 












Subsidy 

Not ascertained. 

Subsidy 

do 


2, 810, 042 


Russian 












United States. 
do 












144,354 
154,027 


New York and Cuba Mail 












S. S. Co. 
Metropolitan S. S. Co 


do 












Coastiner 


Bibby Bros. & Co 


British 












Free 




International Navigation 

Co., Limited of Liverpool. 

Houlder Bros. & Co., 


do 














do 




do 














do 




Limited. 
F. Leyland & Co., Limited. . . 


do 














do .. . . 




Compani a Sud- Americana de 

Vapores. 
Soc. G6n. do Transports 

Mar. ^ Yap. 
Anrfarty^s Actiebolaget 

Atlantic and Caribbean 


Chilean 














Subsidy 

do 


52,690 


French 














Swedish 














Free 




United States. 
do 














Subsidy 

Coasting 


44,694 


Steam Navigation Co. 
Old Colony Steamboat Co . . . 














Merchants' and Miners' 


do 














do 




Transportation Co. 
Adelaides. S. Co., Limited . . . 


British 














Notaacertayied. 
Free 




Shaw, Savill & Albion Co/, 


do 
















Limited. 
Huddart, Parker & Co., Pro- 


do 














do 




prietary, Limited. 
G. Smith & Sons 


do 














do. 




McGTegoi*, Gow &. Co - - 


do 




...|... 








1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 


do 




Canada Atlantic and Plant 


do 




- ..1 ... 






do 




S.S. Co., Limited. 
Beaver Line 


do 










do 




G. Thompson & Co 


do 






1 






do 




w m. Johnston & Co. 


do 












do. 




Limited. 
Det Forenede Dampskibs 

Selskab. 

Mala Keal Portugueza 

Empresa Naoional de Nav. a 

Yapor. 
Puget Sound and Alaska 

S.S.CO. 
C. H. Mallory & Co 


Danish 






1 






2 
3 

1 
1 


do 




Portuguese . . . 




! 






do 




do 










Subsidy 

Coasting 


22,500 


United States. 




' 






do 






1 






do 




Southern Pacific Co 


do 














1 
1 

4 


.do 




North American Mail S. S. 


do 


















Co. 
Stoomvaarts Maats. "Neder- 


Holland 














Subsidy 


122,809 
57,030 


land." 
American Mail S. S. Co 


United States. 












4 


4 


do 






17 




1 










Total 


^ 


15 4ft 


45 


90 140 


- 


20,643,265 
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The foregoing table may be epitomized in this form : 



61 





How promoted. 


Speed in knots. 


Total. 




20. 


19. 


18. 


17. 
3 


16. 

2 

3 

4 

36 


15. 

6 
10 

5 
69 


14. 


Free 








38 

7 

13 

82 


49 


^otr Rflc^^rtAinwl -^^ 




, 




20 


Coasting 










22 


Sabsidy and mail .. - - 


17 


6 


15 


46 


271 








Total 


17 


6 


15 


49 


45 


90 


140 


362 







If we are to compete with the fast steamships of foreign countries it 
is evident that another factor, outside of differences in cost of construc- 
tion and operation, must be considered. That factor is the extent of 
direct support extended by foreign governments to their fast steam- 
shii)S, as a rule of 14 knots or over and over 1,500 gross tons, indicated 
by the table preceding. 

Senate bill 5590 (first section, paragraph b) proposes, as an offset to 
this direct support of foreign governments to foreign lines, to give cer- 
tain support based on each 100 nautical miles per ton, graded from 
1 cent for a 14- knot steamship of 1,500 gross tons or over up to 2.3 cents 
for a 21-knot steamship of 8,000 gross tons or over. Whether these 
additional rates are reasonable or not must depend in a great measure 
on comparison between them and corresponding foreign rates. If they 
greatly exceed foreign rates they are not justified. If they are far below 
foreign rates they would serve no purpose and would be dead letters 
«>u the statutes, if enacted. For whether the payments mean profit or 
loss to the vessel receiving them, as in the case of any other contract, 
will depend on the terms of the contract. If the expenses involved in 
obtaining high rates of speed, as compared with lower rates, are very 
much greater than the relative awards the bill proposes to give fast 
and slow steamships, evidently fast steamships will not be built under 
the provisions of the bill. Mail steamships will not operate under this 
bill any more than under foreign mail contracts, unless the conditions 
insure a reasonable return on the investment. 

The ocean mail contracts of Great Britain, France, and Germany are 
awarded in lump sums to certain selected corporations. These con- 
tracts are for considerable periods of time and are practically not open 
to competition. The companies, which have had the contracts for 
some years, have ready to hand the vessels required for the service, 
and thus have an advantage which in effect forbids competition. Thus, 
out of Germany's fine fleet of large seagoing screw steamships, the 
North German Lloyd Company owns all of those which make over 13 
knots except four. When the German subsidy was about to be remod- 
eled a year ago, as is shown by extracts from the companies' reports, 
th^ North German Lloyd, to forestall competition, effected a combination 
with the Ham burg- American Company, by which the latter obtained a 
share in the contract. The principal British contract with Australia 
is divided between the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient lines, 
and the latter company in turn subdivides with the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. The certain results of this system are the con- 
centration of fast steamships in the hands of a few corporations, as 
illustrated in the table above. The system undoubtedly has its advan- 
tages for the forms of government by which it is employed, but it is 
not so clear that it is altogether desirable for this country. The largest 
opportunities for enterprise on equal terms seem more in accord with 
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our system, and the method proposed for fast steamships in Senate 
bill 5590 is based on this theory. 

Foreign contracts for lump sums to spe(;ified corporations for certain 
services can be compared without great difficulty with the scheme pro- 
posed of awarding certain mileage rates per ton, based on speed, to all 
vessels capable of complying with the prescribed conditions. It is 
merely necessary to ascertain the steamships by which these contracts 
are performed, their size and speed, respectively, and the number of 
hundreds of miles each traverses annually under contract. On these 
data can be determined precisely the compensation proposed by the 
bill under consideration, and this total can be compared with the total 
amount awarded under the foreign contract. 

To make such a comparison the principal British contracts will suf- 
fice, as the contracts of Germany, France, Italy, Austria- Hungary, and 
Japan are all at higher rates than the British. Such a comparison is 
made in detail in later pages. In this place it is necessary to give only 
the summaries. In the comparison American steamshix)s (created in 
mind for the purpose) of precisely the same size, speed, and distance 
traversed as the British steamships employed have been placed on the 
chief mail routes, and their earnings, as proposed in section 1, para- 
graph (b) of Senate bill 5590, placed as an offset to the cash payments 
by the British Government to the British steamships actually employed. 
It should be clearly understood that the rates computed are those of 
paragraph {b) which are designed as an offset to British mail payments, 
and that they do not include the general rate provided in paragraph 

(a) of the bill, which is designed to offset differences iu cost of con- 
struction and operation. The following table shows the tonnage actu- 
ally employed on the chief British ocean mail routes, the pay this 
tonnage actually receives from the British Government, and the pay 
which American tonnage of the same speed and size, navigating par- 
allel for a year with the British vessels, would receive under paragraph 

(b) of the first section of Senate bill 5590: 



Companies. 



«-«"<-•' co^ntru. 



Peninsalar and Oriental 

Orient and Pacific Steam Navigation Cos. 

D. Currie and Union S. S. Cos 

Royal M ail 

Canadian Pacific 

Cunardand White Star 

•Total 



148, 355 $1. 660, 297 

56,305 413,100 

63, 676 I 456, 840 

21.733 I 291,600 

17,715 291,600 

99,382 796,029 



407, 166 3. 909, 466 



Senate 5590. 



$1,146,941 
465,531 
498, 410 
196. 742 
140.586 
1, 132, 722 



3,580,932 



Every British deep-sea screw steamship of 16 knots or upward has 
been included in the foregoing table except nine, of which one is the old 
City of Borne, two are Allan liners under Canadian contract, three 10- 
knot 2,000-ton steamships carrying Egyptian mails, and three others, 
two of which are British coasters. Some vessels of 15 and 14 knots are 
also included. The most marked difference is in the Cunard and White 
Star amounts. These two lines for some years have been receiving 
from the United States annually $180,000 in round numbers (in 1899 the 
amount was $245,720) for carrying our outward mails. Unless this 
amount can be fairly added to the $796,029 paid to those lines by the 
British Government, it ought to be deducted from the $1,132,722 which 
corresponding American vessels performing the same service would 
receive under Senate bill 5590, as being merely '^mail pay," a'nd as 
having no bearing on the encouragement of American navigation. 
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It is not extravagant or unreasonable to propose to offset $3,909,466 
awarded to fast steamships under British mail contracts with $3,580,932 
awarded under American contracts. If it were proposed actually to 
parallel and compete with the British lines included in the tabulation, 
the sense of the United States would at once reject the proposition as 
insufQcient. The table is designed to show the extent to which the 
British Government goes to maintain its trade relations, its maritime 
supremacy, and its auxiliary naval strength, and what it is suggested 
under like conditions the United States will be quite justified in doing. 
But the conditions are unlike. The Peninsular and Oriental, the Orient, 
and the Pacific Steam Navigation steamships included in the table pass 
through the Suez Canal and are subject to tolls amounting to over $1 a 
ton on each trip. Access to Asia and Australia from the Pacific coast 
of the United States is not subject to this charge, and if the present 
opportunity is improved American steam navigation can compete with 
the necessarily heavily subsidized mail lines of England to those con- 
tinents. But, on the other hand, we have so long virtually abandoned 
the North Atlantic that vigorous efforts, liberally supported, will be nec- 
essary if we are to have a representative share in that trade. For con- 
nections with Africa, the West Indies, and Central America, re^nresented 
by the Castle Mail (D. Currie), Union, and Eoyal Mail lines, the terms 
proposed for the United States are not more liberal than those actually 
given to-day by Great Britain. 

COMPARISON OF BATES TO FAST STEAMSHIPS. 

At the nominal steaming speed of a vessel the indicated horsepower 
required for increased speed varies approximately as the cube of the 
speed. Thus if it requires 2,000 indicated horsepower to drive a vessel 
at 10 knots, to drive the same vessel at liO knots will require the devel- 
opment of 16,000 horsepower. This development is obtained, of course, 
by burning more coal. The increased consumption of coal requires more 
firemen, coal passers, and trimmers. The increased coal and increased 
labor of handling it are substantially in arithmetical ratio to the increased 
development of horsepower. 

Concrete examples (Appendix P) vrill make these abstract rules 
plainer. To drive an ocean-going screw steamship of large dimen- 
sions — say, 10,000 gross tons — at 10 knots speed will require the devel- 
opment of 2,340 indicated horsepower by the engines with which such 
vessels are equipped. To develop this power the furnaces will consume 
about 44 tons of coal a day. The British manning scale, based on 
examinations of many British vessels, recommends that there shall be 
at least one man in the stokehold force (firemen, trimmers, coal passers, 
etc.) for each 3 tons of coal consumed per day. Some British trans- 
Atlantic steamships and most British steamships in trade with the 
Orient provide one man for every 2J tons of coal. On this basis, to 
handle the 44 tons of coal referred to, a force of 15 men will be required 
in the fire room. At 10 knots an hour, the vessel will traverse 240 
knots a day, and at the rates of compensation fixed by the bill she would 
be entitled to $298 per day. Indicated horsepower may thus be taken 
as a relative measure of the cost of operating a steamship, including 
coal and labor. Consuming 44 tons a day, and receiving $298 for the 
day's run, the allowance in the case of the 10-knot vessel whose engines 
develop 2,340 horsepower is equivalent to 13 cents per horsepower. The 
following table takes a vessel of the same size — 10,000 gross tons — at 
varying rates of speed, and by the method just described shows the 
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indicated horsepower, miles traversed per day, coal consumption, labor 
in the stokehold (not including engineers, but the force handling the 
coal), the compensation per day proposed for the run, and the allowance 
on the basis of each indicated horsepower. 



Knots. 


Miles 
per day. 


Indicated 
horse- 
power. 


Firemen, 
etc. 


Tons 
coal. 


Compen- 
sation per 
dayatfoU 
speed. 


Cents on 
basis of 
each indi- 
cated horse- 
power. 


10 


240 
336 
360 
384 
408 
432 
456 
480 
504 


2,340 
5,140 
6,250 
7,660 
9,220 
11, 160 
13,540 
16,250 
19, 780 


15 
32 
3t 
48 
58 
70 
85 
102 
227 


44 
96 
117 
144 
173 
209 
254 
305 
371 


$298 

' 753 

843 

938 

1,078 

1,224 

1,387 

1,556 

1,785 


13 


14 


15 


15 . 


15 


16 


12 


17 


12 


18. 


11 


19 


10 


20 


09 


21 


09 







While the bill proposes to pay a graded increase for fast steamships, 
the table shows that on the best practicable basis of estimating cost 
of operation, power, based on coal, labor, and machinery, this graded 
remuneration does not increase as rapidly as do expenses. The cargo 
boat is apparently at an advantage over the fast vessel, its allowance 
being at the equivalent of a rate of 13 cents per indicated horsepower, 
while the allowance for the twenty-knot steamship is only at the rate 
of 9 cents. In point of fact, however, they will be practically on an 
equality. The trial speed of a vessel will not always be her commer- 
cial speed. A vessel capable of making 20 or 19 knots in actual com- 
•merce is likely to navigate ordinarily at a speed of a knot or a knot and 
a half less. This remark does not apply to trans- Atlantic mail steam- 
ships, which hold or are endeavoring to make records. Generally speak- 
ing, however, on commercial voyages vessels are not pushed to their 
full capacity. On the other hand, they seldom fall much below their full 
speed in fair weather, as the value of expensive high-powered machinery 
depends on its regular use. The best machinery is the cheapest only 
when it does the most work. 

The table is designed to show in the most direct fashion the relation- 
ship between the cost of operation at the various rates of speed and 
the rates of compensation proposed. 

It shows that the rates proposed for fast steamships are proportioned 
to expenditures, and that the fast steamship under the bill is not at an. 
ad vantage over the cargo carrier. Passenger fares and higher freights 
increase the receipts of the former, but these are in part counterbal- 
anced by obligatory mail service, by requirements for gun platforms, 
and by other factors. 

WAGES OF CREWS. 

Maritime nations undertake supervision of the contracts of seamen 
as to wages, and certain other matters. In most instances of vessels 
engaged in foreign trade these contracts, both in the United States and 
abroad, are made before oflBcers of the government, and copies of them 
become of&cial records. There is, accordingly, no occasion for guesswork 
in this matter. Crews are also usually engaged for the round voyage, it 
being the policy of maritime nations to secure the return of their sea- 
men from foreign lands. Our trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific steam- 
ships shij) part of the crews before our consuls abroad, as do British 
and German vessels in trade with Asia. 
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Since 1894 the reports of the Bureau have contained detailed returns 
from United States shipping commissioners, showing the monthly 
wages paid at our principal ports to the various ratings of seamen on 
American steam and sail vessels of various sizes engaged in trades to 
various parts of the world, as to Europe, Asia, South America, etc. 
Similar tables, issued by the British Board of Trade annually, have 
also been republished in this report. The returns for the past year 
may be found in Appendix G. Occasional returns as to the wages of 
seamen on vessels of other nationalities have been published from time 
to time. 

The relative difference in the wages paid on vessels of various nation- 
alities is more intelligibly illustrated, however, by taking the concrete 
cases of vessels of approximately the same size, speed, and description, 
and comparing their pay rolls. For this purpose an American, a Brit- 
ish, German, Dutch, and Norwegian steamship, each of about 2,500 
gross tons and about 10 to 11 knots speed, have been taken. The fol- 
lowing details of the vessels chosen will show that they are as nearly 
alike in necessary general' features as is practicable when five flags are 
to be compared : 



Name. 


Flag. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Where built. 


Year 
buUt. 


Nominal 
horse- 
power. 


Cherokee 


American 

British 

Grerman 

Dutch 

Norwegian ... 


2.557 
2,601 
2,477 
3,209 
2,994 


1,967 
1,701 
1,578 
2,458 
1,921 


Philadelnhia 


1886 
1881 
1896 
1892 
1894 


188 


Critic 


Newcastle, England . . 
do 


225 


SonnenbttrfiT .............. 


267 


Teutonia 


Stockton, England 

do 


266 


Fortuna 


236 









The crew of the American steamship do not work cargo. Whether 
the other crews are required to do so has not been ascertained. The 
steward, cook, and mess-room boy of the American ship provide also 
for passengers, and for this reason are above the average men on the 
other vessels, and accordingly receive higher pay than if passengers 
were never carried. The pay rolls of the vessels are as follows : 

Comparison of officers' and seamen's wages. 



Captain 

Firntmate 

Second mate 

Third mate 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Cook 

Mess-room boy 

A. B.and lamps 

Able seamen 

Ordinary seamen . . 

First engineer 

Second engineer . .. 
Third engineer . . .'. 
Fourth engineer... 

Donkeyman 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Oilers 



Tear. 



Month. 



American 

S. S. Cherokee 

(2,557 gross). 



No. Wages. 



No. Wages. 



32 



$175 
70 
45 



40 
60 
50 
25 
25 
225 



British S. S. 

Critic 
(2,601 gross). 



125 
75 



210 
75 
120 



1,385 
16, 620 



28 



$92. 34 
46.17 
31.59 
26.73 
29.16 
31.59 
26.73 
12.15 
21.87 

144.57 



78.97 
58.32 
38.88 
35.23 
24.30 
153. 09 



851.69 
10, 219. 80 



German S. S. 
Sonneuburg 
(2,477 gross). 



No. Wages. 



No. Wages. 



$102.06 
42.53 
26.73 
19.44 
21.87 
13.36 
21.87 
4.86 



80.16 
10.93 
72.90 
43.74 
29.16 
14.58 



102.06 
40.08 



Dutch S. S. 

Teutonia 

(3,209 gross). 



$121. 50 
40.50 



18.22 
14.17 
16.20 
6.07 



90.72 



72.90 
32.40 
24.30 



58.32 
34.02 



20 I 



646.33 

7, 755. 96 



24 



553. 62 
6, 643. 44 



Norwegian 
S. S. Fortuna 
(2,994 gross). 



No. Wages. 



$119. 21 
29.68 
21.41 
16.06 
17.51 
21.41 
8.75 
4.13 



41.83 
2.3.75 
53.03 
30.65 
21.40 



16.06 
85.84 



510.72 
6, 128. 64 
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The total sum stated as annual wages in each instance will be in 
#^xcess of the actual amount, as at the completion of the round voyage 
the crew are usually paid oft* and discharged until the vessel begins the 
next voyage. While annual repairs are making the crew is also laid 
off. These matters will ordinarily reduce the total year's wages stated 
by about 15 per cent in each instance, so that the average annual 
wages per gross ton on the American vessel considered would be $5.52, 
compared with $3.40 for the British vessel, or $2.12 per gross ton per 
annum. A vessel of the description jast considered will navigate 
between 35,000 and 40,000 miles a year, for which at the rate of 1 cent 
per 100 miles, the compensation would amount to from $3.50 to $4. A 
difference in initial cost of $12 per gross ton, with this difference in 
wages, would exceed the larger of those sums. 

The four foreign vessels were all built in England, and in themindsof 
some these figures of difference in wages will doubtless raise the ques- 
tion : If this difference is an important factor, how does Great Britain 
retain her maritime rankf Through this very factor and others Great 
Britain is not developing her steam shipping as rapidly as others and 
is therefore relatively losing rank. During the past twenty-five years 
the steam tonnage of Great Britain has increased only 311 per cent, as 
was shown in earlier pages, while Norway's steam tonnage increased 
1,410 per cent, Germany's 693 per cent, and Holland's 399 per cent. 
Indeed the pay rolls reproduced, except of the Cherokee add the 8on- 
nenhurg, were taken from evidence in the British Board of Trade report 
to illustrate the growth of the shipping of other nations at the expense 
of Great Britain's. It is by virtue of the facts shown in the table that 
Norway and Germany find a free-ship policy practicable, and that that 
policy would disappoint many of its advocates if adopted in the United 
States. 

The assertion is sometimes made that the rates of wages paid on 
American vessels according to shipping articles do not stand for the 
actual wages paid owing to abuses practiced under the allotment sys- 
tem. There may have been force in this assertion a few years ago, but 
it is no longer valid. Under the British law, a seaman receives in 
advance one month's wages, which he is at liberty to spend as he 
chooses, the money, it is alleged, going to pay debts. Under the law 
which went into effect last February the American seaman, while not 
receiving money in advance, may sign a note for an amount fixed by 
regulation, the maximum for voyages around Cape Horn or the Gape of 
Good Hope being one month's wages, and for shorter voyages a pro- 
portionately less amount. In voyages to near-by foreign ports any 
allotment is prohibited. If allowance is to be made for these advances 
or allotments, the American seaman under the new law is paid at the 
end of the voyage a larger share of the wages for which he signs than is 
the British seaman. In fact, instances have come to the notice of this 
office where British seamen have signed away all their wages but a 
shilling or two a month, an abuse which is impossible under the regu- 
lations governing American seamen. 

A report of the British consul at San Francisco in 1898 to the Board 
of Trade states: 

Wages in Great Britain range from £2 158. to £3 per month, while from this port 
they nsuaUy average £4 per month for deep-water vessels. In the coasting trade 
wages run from $25 to $50 per month, and this difference offers a great inducement 
to men to leave their [British] vessels. * » » The minor causes of desertion are 
the inferior way in which food is prepai:ed on most British ships and the attractions 
of a lar^e city like San Francisco. The food supplied to hoth British and American 
vessels is said to be very similar in character, but the cooking on board the latter is 
alleged to be far superior to that found on our ships. The men are also provided 
with fresh bread daily, and much prefer it to the old fare of hard biscuits. 
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PROVISIONS AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The scale of living for seamen on American vessels is as much higher 
than that of seamen on foreign vessels as are the conditions of our 
laboring men generally superior to those abroad. The scale of liv^ing, 
both as to accommodation and food, has within the past four years been 
greatly raised by Congress. This legislation has involved appreciable 
expense to American shipowners, but, save in rare instances, there has 
been no complaint from them. By the acts of 1895 and 1897, American 
vessels are required to provide 72 cubic feet space for the quarters of 
each seaman, aud in the case of sail vessels built after June 30, 1898, 
the space must be 100 cubic feet. The British law fixes the space at 
72 cnbic feet, and less space is allowed for Lascars, who constitute a 
considerable portion of the crews of British steamships in the Asiatic 
trade. 

6y the act of December 21, 1898, which went into effect last Febru- 
ary, a minimum scale of provisions for seamen on American merchant 
vessels was fixed by law. That scale is as follows: 



Water quarts.. 

Biscait pound.. 

B©ef, salt pounds . 

Pork , salt pound - 

Flour do... 

Canned meat do — 

Fresh bread pounds . . 

Fish, dry, preserved, or fresh pound. . 

Potatoes or yams do — 

Canned tomatoes do — 

Peas pint. 

Beans do — 

Rice do... 

Coffee (gi-een berry) ounce.. 

Tea do... 

Suear , ounces. , 

Mmasses pint., 

Dried fruit ounces. 

Pickles pint. 

Vinegar do... 

Com meal ounces. 

Onions do — 

Lard ounce. 

Butter do. . . 

Mastard, pepper, and salt sufiBcient for seasoning. 



Sun- 
day. 



Mon- 
day. 



Tues- 
day. 






4 



Wednes- 
day. 



Thurs- 
day. 



Fri- 
day. 



Satur- 
day. 



li 



One pound of flour daily may be substituted for the daily ration of biscuit or fresh 
bread : 2 ounces of desiccated vegetables for 1 pound of potatoes or yams; 6 ounces 
of hominy, oatmeal, or cracked wheat, or 2 ounces of tapioca for 6 ounces of rice ; 6 
ounces of canned vegetables for one-half pound of canned tomatoes; one-eighth of 
an onnce of tea for three- fourths of an ounce of coflfee; three-fourths of an ounce of 
coffee for one eighth of an ounce of tea ; 6 ounces of canned fruit for 3 ounces of dried 
fruit; one-half ounce of lime juice for the daily ration of vinegar; 4 ounces of oat- 
meal or cracked wheat for one-half pint of com meal ; 2 ounces of pickled onions for 
4 ounces of fresh onions. 

When the vessel is in port and it is possible to obtain the same, 1| pounds of fresh 
meat sh^ll be substituted for the daily rations of salt and canned meat; one-half 
pound of green cabbage for one ration of canned tomatoes ; one-half pound of fresh 
miit for one ration of dried fruit. Fresh fruit and vegetables shall be served while 
in port if obtainable. The seamen shall have the option of accepting the fare the 
master may provide, but the right at any time to demand the foregoing scale of pro- 
visions. 

The foregoing scale of provisions shall be inserted in every article of agreement, 
and shall not be reduced by any contract, except as above, and a copy of the same 
shall be posted in a conspicuous place in the galley and in the forecastle of each 
vessel. 
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There is no statutory scale of provisions for the crews of British mer- 
chant ships, the matter being regulated by agreement, which virtually 
enables the master or owner to establish it. The scale fixed by the 
British Shipping Federation, an association of owners, in 1892 regulates 
provisions on some British vessels. It is as follows: 



Shipping Federation, 1892. 



Sun- 
day. 



Mon 
day. 



Tues- 
day. 



Wednes- 
day. 



Thurs- 
day. 



Fri- I Satur- 
day, day. 



Bread X>o<i°d - 

Beef do... 

Pork do... 

Preserved meat do - . . 

Bonilli soup do . . . 

Preserved potatoes ounces . 

Preserved vegetables pound . 

Flour ounces . 

Peas pint. 

Rice pound. 

Tea ounces . 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do... 

BaiHins do. . . 

Suet do. . . 

Butter pound. 

Preserves do. - . 

Molasses .pint . 

Water q narts - 

Oatmeal pound. 



j 



Without entering into details, it will be noticed that in quantity the 
American scale is in many articles from one-half to three fourths 
greater than the British, while it offers much greater variety. But 
even the federation scale is not obligatory. On many British vessels 
the old scale of 1854 is still employed, which is as follows : 



British, 1854. 



Bread. 
Beef.. 
Pork. 



.pound. 
...do... 



Flour : do... 

Peas pint. 

Rice pound. 

Tea ounce . 

Coffee... do... 

Sugar do. . . 

Water quarts. 



Sun- 
day. 



Mon- 
day. 



Tues- 
day. 



Wednes- 
day. 



Thurs- 
day. 



Fri- 
day. 



Satur- 
day. 



1 



Coal and provisions, of course, are purchased both in foreign and 
domestic ports, and the assumption in some quarters that the flag does 
not affect these items is natural. It is true as to coal, but Congress 
has elected to impose expenses for provisions of crews on American 
vessels greater than are borne by foreign shipowners. It is estimated 
in Great Britain that the provisions of the optional federation scale, as 
actually served on board, cost about $9.60 per man per month, or 30 
cents a day. The statutory American scale evidently must cost fully 
one-third more when served on board. At wholesale prices on shore 
the articles cost about 22 cents. 

SAIL VESSELS. 

Of necessity the references to Great Britain's predominance as a 
shipbuilding nation have been frequent in this report. The construc- 
tion of sail vessels in that country, however, has virtually ceased. Only 
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one large vessel, the Iverclyde, of 1,634 gross tons, has been built there 
in more than a year, and the entire sail tonnage built during 1898, 
namely, 3,867 tons, is not much greater than one ship, the Arthur Sewally 
3,209 gross tons, built at Bath this year. Our registered sailing ton- 
nage on June 30 was 469,948 gross tons, an increase of 26,000 tons 
(luring the year. Comparison between the cost of building sail vessels 
in the United States and Great Britain at this time is not practicable, 
because the industry is extinct in the latter country. Of that construc- 
tion generally Lloyds' return for 1898 remarks: 

In France the construction of large sailing vessels, almost abandoned elsewhere, 
has continued to flourish under the influence of the bounties granted ]>y the State. 
Twelve such vessels of 2,000 tons and upward have been launched during the year. 

While the French law, giving a larger bounty to sailing than steam 
vessels, appears to be counter to the laws of maritime development, 
there is impartial evidence in support of the recognition of sailing ves- 
sels by the Government in any project for the promotion of the marine. 
Thus the report of the British commercial attache at Berlin last Janu- 
ary states: 

The large falling off in the sailing tonnage of the German mercantile marine is 
considered to be unsatisfactory from the point of view of training crews for sea 
service, and it is partly on account of this consideration that the Government now 
do a great deal to develop the Ashing fleets of the Baltic and North Sea. 

The part which the sail vessel plays in the education of the navies of 
the world is generally conceded. At Annapolis and at foreign naval 
schools seamanship is acquired through a practical knowledge of such 
vessels. The great majority of the officers of merchant steamships and 
the deck departments of their crews have had similar training. The 
number of sailors, as distinguished from engineers, firemen, etc., is 
decreasing, but the responsibility, especially in case of accident, is 
enhanced. Even on sail vessels the use of machinery for making sail 
and other purposes is decreasing the number of able seamen. There 
are special reasonf therefore, for considering sail vessels in any general 
programme for the merchant marine. 

Even the commercial opportunities for the sailing vessel, through 
becoming restricted every year, are still considerable, and should not 
be ignored. In the development of the islands of the Pacific, in the 
transportation of coal to the West Indies, and in the sugar trade 
between Hawaii and the Atlantic coast of the United IStates there 
will for many years continue to be opportunities for fore-and-aft and 
square-rigged vessels. 

The scheme of the bill under consideration is to allow sail vessels in 
foreign trade IJ cents per gross tons for each 100 miles for the first 
l,50o miles and 1 cent for each 100 miles thereafter. It is not proposed 
or expected that this rate will reverse the commercial law which has 
ilecreed the decline of sail vessels. In so far as national navigation 
fills public purposes, sail vessels have a distinctive claim to the regard 
of Government. Our laws require the officers of merchant vessels to be 
citizens. Officers are best trained on sail vessels, and the requirement 
of law thus affirms the propriety of some sufficient provision for the 
sail vessel. 

The relative difference in wages on American and British sail vessels 
is much less than on steamships. There is no actual difference in cost 
of construction, as the British have virtually abandoned the industry. 
The rate of compensation proposed is thus even more favorable to the 
sail vessel than to the steamship. The American sail vessel, however, 
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comes into competition with the British "tramp'' steamship, so that 
the rate proposed, while relatively high, does not appear to be more 
than sufficient to maintain the sail vessel in its present position. 

CITIZENSHIP OF CREWS AND APPRENTICES. 

The law now requires that all the officers of American vessels shall 
be citizens ot* the United States. There is no requirement of citizen- 
ship from the crews except in the case of steamships under ocean mail 
contracts according to the act of 1891.. On these vessels during the 
first two years of the contract one-fourth of the crew must be Ameri- 
can citizens, during the next three years one-third, and during the last 
five years one- half. The British and German laws impose no require- 
ments of nationality on the officers or crews of their merchant vessels. 
During 1898 the officers and crews of British merchant vessels com- 
prised 174,980 British subjects, 35,308 foreigners, and 32,326 Lascars 
and Asiatics. 

Our laws do not provide a system of registration of seamen. The 
only figures available are the returns of the United States shipping 
commissioners. These returns show that of 76,905 shipments of seamen 
28,108 were of Americans. The figures include the repeated voyages of 
the same men, and do not represent to exceed 12,000 different seamen. 
Excluding the mail steamships, less than 25 per cent of the crews of 
American vessels in foreign trade are citizens of the United States. 
Senate bill 5590 proposes that one- fourth of the crew of an American 
vessel in foreign trade must be citizens or those who have taken out 
their first papers, if the vessel is to take advantage of the act. The 
phrase "navigating crew'^ is dubious. There appears to be no reason 
why stewards and stewardesses should be citizens, but requirements of 
nationality, if imposed at all, may properly be imposed on other depart- 
ments of the ship. 

Except in the case of mail steamships, the bill accordingly provides 
for an increase in the number of American seamen. *More than 25 per 
cent of citizens should not be ])rescribed at the outset, for our naval 
programme calls for a considerable increase in sailors, where citizenship 
is more important than on merchant vessels. Yet 10 per cent of the 
enlisted men in the Navy are aliens, wh|le the majority of the crews 
and some of the officers of our transports are also aliens. In the case 
of mail steamships the power of regulation seems adequate to enable 
the requirement of a steadily increasing percentage of citizens. 

The apprentice system has virtually ceased to exist on American 
merchant vessels and is rapidly dying out on British vessels, for which 
during 1898 only 1,559 indentures were enrolled, while 2,037 ceased 
through cancellation, death, or expiration. The only way to train 
American boys to seamanship is to pay them for their work. The bill 
provides that one American boy for each 1,000 tons shall be carried on 
American vessels. The provision is taken from the postal subsidy act 
of 1891 and made general. At the outset it will call for the training of 
560 American boys and the number must steadily increase. 

FIRST 1,500 MILES. 

The rate of 1 cent per gross ton per 100 nautical miles, as shown, has 
been established as the basis of the bill. For the first 1,500 miles the 
bill proposes a rate of 1 J cents per gross ton per 100 nautical miles. 
The foreign ports within this distance comprise those of North America, 
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the West Indies, Central America, and the Eepublics of Colombia and 
Venezuela in South America. From Colon, on the Isthmus, to Key West 
is 1,086 miles ; to ^ew Orleans, 1,368 miles, and to Portland, Me., 2,123 
miles. This increased rate is thus primarily to the advantage of ports 
on our South Atlantic and Gulf coasts in trade with foreign ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

There are both political and commercial reasons for this special rate. 
If the canal across the Isthmus is to be constructed by the United States, 
it is desirable that American shipping be firmly established as soon 
as practicable in the local trades which the canal will serve. While 
our predominance in the navigation of the Gulf and Carribbean should 
be undisputed, in fact it has been steadily diminishing. During 1887 
the tonnage of American vessels entered and cleared at ports of the 
United States in the Caribbean trade (Cuba and Porto Eico excluded) 
was 957,710 tons, and the foreign was 1,044,928 tons, while in 1897 the 
American tonnage was only 1,156,294 tons, and the foreign 2,331,656 
tons. Twelve years ago we divided this navigation on almost even 
terms, while in 1897 we had only one-third of it. Of late years many 
small Korwegian steamships have entered this trade, and their compe- 
tition is much keener than that of British vessels. Again, this trade is in 
the line of a triangular trade which operates greatly to our disadvantage 
in establishing direct communication with South America. Vessels load 
with cargo at European ports for South America and the West Indies, 
and then proceed in ballast to American ports, where cargo is taken 
on again for European ports. On that part of the round voyage from 
South American or West Indian ports to the United States these vessels 
are willing to take cargo for the United States at any rates, and even 
with the lowest rates many of them enter the United States in ballast. 
Thus during 1897, of 1,429,050 tons of foreign shipping which entered 
the United States from South America, 761,156 tons, or over one-half, 
entered in ballast, while of 626,939 tons of foreign vessels which cleared 
from the United States for South America only 30,069 tons were in bal- 
last. Four-fifths of the foreign tonnage whicli enters our Gulf ports 
from South America, Central America, and the West Indies is in ballast 
(the exception being chiefly vessels in the banana trade). The condi- 
tions of competition thus created are exceptionally arduous, and may 
with propriety recreive exceptional consideration as proposed. 

Again, the vessels which navigate within the limit of 1,500 miles or 
thereabouts of our coasts are chiefly smaller and slower steamships. 
It is with such vessels that the shipbuilding industry of the Southern 
States must begin. Within two years a shipyard has been established 
at Richmond, Va., and the coal and iron mines of the South hold out the 
promise that shipbuilding may become an industry of Alabama and 
possibly of other Southern States. 

If, however, this increased rate were provided without limitations, 
vessels making relatively short voyages and many of them during a 
year would demand expenditures beyond reason. Accordingly the bill 
imposes a limit of sixteen voyages per annum, and for voyages beyond 
that number there is to be no compensation. 

While this additional one half cent per 100 miles for 1,600 miles is 
designed, as indicated, for special purposes, it operates, of course, over 
all distances. Thus, on a voyage to a port 3,000 miles remote it is equiv- 
alent to an addition of one-fourth of a cent, and on a voyage of 6,000 
niiles it is equivalent to an addition of one eighth of a cent to the basic 
rate — 1 cent. Superficially this appears to be a violation of the " long 
and short haul" principle, the rate, 1.5 cents, diminishing as the dis- 
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tance increases, until for a voyage of 7,600 miles it becomes only 1.1 
cents. This consideration, however, is to a great extent offset by the 
fact that the vessel on the long voyage is under way much of the time, 
while the vessel on the short voyage is the larger part of the time in 
terminal ports. All the expenses dependent on construction and a fair 
portion of those dependent on operation run on whether the vessel is 
under way or in port, while the bill appropriates money to the vessel 
only while under way with cargo aboard. 

EXCLUDED VESSELS. 

The aim of the bill is to deal with those branches of commei*cial 
navigation in which there is general international competition, and in 
which, for various reasons, American vessels have been proven to be at 
a disadvantage. From the bill, by the sixth section, therefore, are 
excluded American vessels where these conditions do not exist. 

The principal exception of course is the coasting trade of the United 
States, which has always been confined to American vessels. 

The second most important exception is the trade with Canada 
across the Great Lakes and their tributary waters, covered by the 
words "interior waters not tidal." For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1898, the tonnage of American vessels entered and cleared in this trade 
was 3,758,004 net tons, and of foreign vessels was 3,977,578 net tons. 
The tonnage figures are large, but they represent a relatively small 
number of vessels, which make frequent trips covering a short distance 
(e. g., one small vessel of 500 net tons, making 30 trips, counting for 
15,000 tons in the annual aggregate). 

A third important exception is in the case of vessels traversing less 
than 150 nautical miles between their last American port of departure 
and a foreign port. The short voyages excluded by these terms are on 
the Atlantic coast, those from Eastport, Me., to St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick (17 miles), and other near-by ports in Kew Brunswick ; on the Gulf 
coast from Key West, Fla., to Havana (90 miles), and from Browns- 
ville, Tex., across the mouth of the Eio Grande; and on the Pacific 
coast from Seattle to Yictoria (72 miles). Port Townsend to Victoria 
(34 miles), and other near-by ports. The entries and clearances of 
American vessels at the Passamaquoddy (Eastport) district with IsTew 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia for 1898 amounted to 268,527 net tons, and 
of foreign vessels, 108,257 net tons. While some of the vessels repre- 
sented by these figures doubtless traversed more than 150 miles, the 
majority were on short voyages where Americans already control the 
trade. American control of trade between Key West and Cuba is even 
more complete, American entries and clearances for 1898 aggregating 
212,001 net tons against 13,507 net tons foreign. A similar situation is 
disclosed by the entries and clearances of vessels from our Puget Sound 
ports with British Columbia, the figures being 1,430,270 net tons Amer- 
ican and 249,965 net tons foreign. As on tlie Great Lakes, the large 
tonnage figures of trade between these near-by foreign ports represent 
a small number of vessels which make almost daily voyages. 

The reasons for excluding vessels not in trade, such as yachts and 
public vessels, and vessels which do not conform to section 4131 of the 
Eevised Statutes, requiring the officers of American vessels to be citi- 
zens and to be owned by citizens or American corporations, are obvious. 

Another important exception is created by the words, <'any port 
belonging to the United States, trade between the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf ports shall not happen to be confined to vessels of the United 
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States.^' The ports of the Philippines belong to the United States. If 
Congress shall not restrict trade between the Philippines and the 
United Stales to American vessels, then the element of foreign com- 
petition will enter there as in foreign trade, and the provisions of the 
bill would be applicable. For ten years, by the treaty of Paris, Span- 
ish vessels are free to engage in that trade, and it is assumed that the 
same privilege will be accorded to the vessels of other foreign nations. 
The views of our Peace Commissioners were formally expressed on this 
subject in annex 2 to protocol 16, November 22, 1898: 

The declaration that the policy of the United States in the Philippines will he 
that of an open door to the world's commerce necessarily implies that the offer to 
place Spanish vessels and merchandise on the same footing as American is not 
intended to he exclusive. But the offer to give Spain that privilege for a term of 
years is intended to secure it to her for a certain period by special treaty stipula- 
tion, whatever might he at any time the general policy of the United States. 

If trade between the United States and Hawaii and Porto Eico is 
kept open to foreign competition, the provisions of this bill are appli- 
cable, while if the coasting laws of the United States are enforced by 
Congress in those trades, then the provisions of this bill would not 
be applicable to those trades. 

DEEP-SEA FISHERIES. 

The fourth section of the bill provides an annual bounty of $2 a gross 
tou for every documented vessel engaged for at least three months in 
the deep-sea fisheries, provided that at least one-third of the crew are 
American citizens. The fifth section provides that every American 
citizen serving for at least three months in the crew of such fishing 
vessel shall receive a bounty of $1 per month. 

American fishermen are brought into direct competition with Cana- 
dian fishermen. By the act of June 20, 1878, Congress voted $5,500,000 
to pay the Halifax award. This sum was in effect set apart by the 
British Government for the further promotion of Canadian fisheries, 
and since 1892 the interest, $160,000, has been expended annually in 
bounties to Canadian fishing vessels and fishermen. Furthermore, 
American fishing vessels entering Canadian ports are charged an 
annual license of $1.50 per ton, whether the vessel enters once or several 
times, for the privilege of buying bait, ice, lines, etc., from Canadian 
merchants, for which the latter presumably are quite willing to find 
purchasers. Under this system, from 1882 to 1897, inclusive, the British 
Government has expended $2,521,909 on the development of Canadian 
fisheries. In 1882 the Canadian vessels engaged in the deep-sea fish- 
eries numbered 1,140, of 42,845 tons, and in 1897 they numbered 1,184, 
of 40,679 tons. In 1882 the American vessels engaged in the deep-sea 
fisheries numbered 2,090, of 77,863 tons, and in 1897 they numbered 
1,601, of 66,610 tons. In June last they numbered only 1,417, of 50,679 
tons. The Canadian figures for 1897 are the latest given in the Domin- 
ion fisheries report, printed in 1899. The slight decrease in Canadian 
tonnage is offset by the increase in Canadian fishing boats ftom 26,477 
in 1882 to 37,693 in 1897. Even better evidence of the growth of Cana- 
dian fisheries is found in the fact that the number of Canadian fisher- 
men has increased from 62,225 in 1882 to 78,959 in 1897. Statistics 
bearing on the subject are found in Appendix F. 

The distribution of Canadian fishing bounties is changed from year 
to year by orders in council. It is allowed to vessels which engage 
for three months each year in the fisheries, and has ranged from $3 per 
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ton to $1 per ton, the average bounty being $2. The bounty to fisher- 
men has ranged from $6 to $3 per annum. 

The propositions in Senate bill 5590 differ in no essential respect 
from the system adopted by Great Britain to develop the competing 
Canadian interest. The French Government maintains a similar sys- 
tem to promote the French fisheries at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
On the Pacific the Japanese have recently adopted a similar system. 

Our vessels licensed for the cod and mackerel fisheries on June 30, 
1899, amounted to 50,679 gross tons, to which should be added 48 ves- 
sels, of 11,017 gross tons, all that remains of our whaling fleets, or a 
total of ^1,796 gross tons. At $2 per ton, the immediate annual expendi- 
ture on these vessels would be less than $125,000. The statistics of 
American fisheries are prepared by the Commissioner of Fisheries, and 
those for the past fiscal year are not yet available. Estimates from 
previous statistics indicate that the bounties for American citizens, 
members of the crews of our deep-sea fishing fleet, would not exceed 
$75,000, and would probably be below that figure, so that an estimate 
of $175,000 for the fishing bounties proposed by the bill appears within 
bounds. 

BBITISH OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Great Britain's principal ocean mail contract is with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company. It is not material to the question 
under consideration whether this contract is based on political grounds 
or on commercial grounds. The result of the contract is the maintenance 
of a formidable fleet of fast British merchant steamships which would 
not otherwise exist. The maintenance of this fleet, furthermore, is 
regarded by Great Britain as an important national work, the vessels 
constituting an enormous reserve of power. 

.The contract with the Peninsular and Oriental began in 1845, and 
has continued under varying terms since that date. The contract now 
in force came into operation on February 1, 1898, and is to continue 
until January 31^ 1905. By its terms the company receives annually 
£330,000 ($1,603,800) for the maintenance of certain lines of fast steam- 
ships. It also receives £11,625 ($56,497) from the Admiralty as a 
retainer for certain of its fast vessels in the event of war. The actual 
receipts of the company from Government sources are somewhat in 
excess of these two amounts. 

For the sum of the two amounts named, however, $1,660,297, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company maintains three routes. 

First. Once a week from Brindisi to Bombay and return (via the Suez 
Canal), calling at Aden. 

Second. Once a fortnight from Brindisi to Shanghai and return (via 
the Suez Canal), calling at Aden, Colombo, Penaug, Singapore, and 
Hongkong, 

Third. Once a fortnight from Brindisi to Adelaide (via the Suez 
Canal), calling at Aden, Colombo, and Albany, thcJ line being continued 
to Melboi»rne and Sydney. 

It is proposed to examine the manner in which this contract is per- 
formed, the size and speed of the steamships in use, and the mileage 
traversed, showing at the same time the rates of compensation for speed 
which would be paid under the bill now being considered to American 
steamships performing the same service. The British Government pays 
annually the sum of $1,660,297 to the company, but the precise manner 
in which this is apportioned on the books of the company to the vessels 
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engaged in the service can not, of coarse, be ascertained. Obviously, 
however, larger sums are allotted to the larger and faster vessels than 
to the smaller vessels in the same fashion as that proposed for adoption 
by the United States. 

The trunk line of the Peninsular and Oriental system consists of 
eleven steamships, which sail, one every fortnight, from Plymouth to 
Marseilles; thence through the Suez Canal to Aden; thence to Colombo, 
ill Ceylon, and from that point to Australia. This line not only fulfills 
the Avhole of the third or Australian fortnightly contract, but it also ful- 
fills much of the second or fortnightly service to Shanghai. These ves- 
sels are met at Colombo by branch steamships which carry on the route 
to Hongkong and Shanghai, completing the East Asiatic contract. 

The usefulness of this Australian line does hot end with these two 
contracts, for it is also employed to help supply the weekly service to 
Bombay. Every fortnight the steamships of the Australian line are 
met at Aden by branch steamships which carry on the route to Bombay, 
thus furnishing fortnightly connections with Bombay. The five finest 
steamships of the company, one sailing every fortnight, proceed from 
Plymouth to Bombay, thus completing the contract for the weekly 
service to Bombay. 

Mail connections are made from Brindisi at present by two 20-knot 
steamships of only 1,720 tons, which ply weekly from Brindisi to Egypt. 

The trunk line of the company, as stated, is the fortnightly service 
from Plymouth to Sydney, Australia, a distance outward bound of 
12,258 nautical miles, or 24,516 miles for the round voyage. It requires 
eleven steamships to make the twenty six voyages called for by the 
contract, no one vessel being able to make more than three voyages 
during a year. The distances traversed on this route are as follows : 

Miles. 

Plymouth to Gibraltar 1,054 

Gibraltar to Marseilles 694 

Marseilles to Port Said 1,508 

Port Said to Aden 1,395 

Aden to Colombo 2,093 

Colombo to Albany 3,380 

Albany to Adelaide 1, 017 

Adelaide to Melboame 500 

Melbonrne to Sydney 577 

Total 12,258 

The bill under consideration proposes that a steamship of over 3,000 
gross tons and of 18 knots speed shall receive compensation at the rate 
of 1.6 cents per ton for each 100 nautical miles. This compensation is 
designed for fast steamships for mail purposes as an offset to like assist- 
ance afforded by theBritisii and otber foreign governments. (It is dis- 
tinct from the rate given to all vessels to equalize difference in cost of 
construction and operation.) At this rate for a distance of 12,200 miles 
tbe compensation would be $1.93/o-, or for the round voyage fS.OOi^o 
per ton. If tbe vessel made three round voyages tbe compensation per 
ton at this rate would be $11.71 i^o, a-^d J^ tb® vessel were of 7,000 gross 
tons the amount it would receive during a year for the service described 
would be $81,984. Graded rates are provided for vessels of 17, 16, 15, 
and 14 knots 

The vessels actually employed by this company in its fortnightly 
service between Great Britain and Australia, with tbe tonnage, speed, 
number of voyages, and tbe total amount each would have received 
42 5 
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during the year had it been an American steamsnip operating under 
Senate bill 5590 were in 1897 as follows : 



Kame. 



Tonnage. 


Speed. 


Voyages. 


Total 
amount. 




Knot*. 






7,809 


18 


3 


$02,511 


6,001 


18 


2 


53,982 


6,808 


18 


3 


80, 787 


6,603 


17 


3 


67,665 


6,603 


17 


2 


45,110 


6,527 


17 


2 


44,592 


5,545 


16 


2 


32,470 


5,026 


16 


2 


20.432 


5,023 


14 


3 


36,768 


4,800 


14 


2 


23,862 


4,886 


14 


2 


23,842 


66,801 




26 


530,021 



China 

Australia... 
Himalaya. . 

Arcadia 

Oceana 

Victoria . . - 

Rome 

Massilia . . . 

Valetta 

Ballaarat . . 
Parramatta 

Total 



The service at the present time 'is performed by substantially the 
same vessels, though the China met with disaster last year and had to be 
replaced by a smaller and slower vessel, while a larger and faster ves 
sel has taken the place of one of the slower vessels iu the list. Eepairs 
and accidents from time to time necessitate changes in any list of steam 
ship sailings, but it will not be disputed that the table given is a fair 
statement at present of the Australian service of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company. 

For its Australian service the Peninsular and Oriental receives 
£85,000 ($413,100), while, as indicated, the mail compensation projwsed 
by the bill amounts to $530,921. But, as has been shown, the company 
uses the Australian service in pgtrt fulfillment of its other contracts, and 
part of the compensation allowed for those contracts under the British 
system should be added to the $413,100 named. 

To complete its contract for a fortnightly service to Asia, the Penin- 
sular and Oriental employs five slower steamships which connect with 
the Australian line at Ooloml>o, Ceylon. The distance traversed by 
this line, including its extension to Japan, is : 

Miles. 

Colombo to Penang 1, 278 

PenaDg to Singapore 395 

Singapore to Hongkong 1, 440 

Hongkong to Shanghai 853 

Shanghai to Nagasaki 467 

Nagasaki to Hiogo 389 

Hiogo to Yokohama 346 

Total 5,168 

The vessels employed for this service and their compensation under 
the proposed bill, computed in the mauner already indicated, are: 



Kame. 



Parramatta 
Chnsan — 

Bengal 

Ballaarat .. 
Coromandel 

Total 



Tonnage. 


Speed. 


Voyages. 


Compen- 
sation. 


4,886 
i,636 
4,656 
4,800 
4.652 


Knott. 



5 
5 
5 
5 


$20,609 
23,411 
23,512 
24,605 
23,493 


2H,720 




26 


124,720 
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The two lists of steamships above described constitute the direct 
fortnightly means of communication between Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia on the one band and on the other Eastern Asia. 

The Australian line also connects every fortnight at Aden with 
steamships for Bombay. The distance from Aden to Bombay is 1,GG4 
miles, and four steamships are from time to time employed in making 
this connection, as well as in other voyages. Two steamships con- 
stantly employed could perform the contract service, but in order to 
make this comparison a fair one, and to make allowance for compensa- 
tion for voyages of mail steamships, even when not engaged on con- 
tract routes, tbe compensation, reckoned as iu the other cases, has 
been made for the constant employment of the four vessels: 



Name. 



Tonnage. Speed. 



Sutlej 

Carthaire . 

Clyde 

Sliannon . , 



4,164 
5,198 
4,U99 
4,362 



Total . 



17, 823 



Knots. 
14 
15 
15 
15 



Voyages. 



Compen- 
sation. 



$17, 322 
2;{, 786 
18, 757 
19,960 

70, 825 



The main line from Great Britain to India is served by the five largest 
and fastest vessels of the company, one leaving every fortnight direct 
for Bombay. These vessels and their annual compensation at the rates 
proposed by the bill are as follows: 



Name. 


Tonnage. 


Speed. 


Voyages. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Egypt 


7,912 


Knots. 

18 
17 
]8 
18 
19 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


$98,741 
48, 111 


Peninsular 


5,287 


India 


7,911 


82, 274 


Arabia 


7.903 


82, 191 
88,428 


Cale4louia - 7. 558 








Total 


36,571 




26 


399,745 



Finally, the contract of this company provides that the mails shall 
be taken from Brindisi. The large steamships no longer stop there, 
but proceed directly from Marseilles to Port {Said, while every week 
the mails are taken from tbe trains at the Italian terminus and by tbe 
two small fast st-eamships Isis and Osiris transported 930 miles to Port 
Said. Although these two vessels are of 20 knots speed, they are only 
1,720 tons, and accordingly, under the provisions of Senate bill 5590, 
would be entitled to compensation at the rate of only 1.2 cents per ton, 
and only for sixteen voyages, or a total for both vessels of $11,730 per 
annum. 

Stated concisely, the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company 
employs vessels aggregating 148,335 gross tons, all 14 knots or over 
in speed, in the performance of certain contracts, in return for which it 
receives annually $1,660,297 from the British Government. Besides 
allowing for difference in cost of construction and operation, the bill 
under consideration proposes to allow as an offset to that direct grant of 
$1,660,297 the following amounts, based on a similar American con- 
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tract, similarly performed, if we can conceive tbat one should ever be 
made: 



Tonnage. ! Amount. 



Auatralian main line 

Asiatic branch 

Bombay main line ... 

Bombay branch 

Brindisi connection.. 

Total 



66,801 
23,720 ] 
H6,571 
17,823 
3,420 I 



$530, 291 

124,720 

399, 745 

79,825 

11,730 



148,335 1,146,941 



In other words, the amount of compensation proposed as an offset to 
the British contract with this corporation is over $500,000 less than the 
British contract; It will be urged, however, and with force, that the 
British contract covers reserve steamships of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company engaged in other services, but available and often 
needed to supply the places of some of those enumerated. Beyond 
those included in the tables, the company has twenty steamships of 14 
knots or over, aggregating 91,000 tons, only two of which — the Britannia 
and Oriental-^exceed 15 knots. If we assume ^hat all this tonnage is 
actually engaged all the year, ea(?h vessel averaging 50,000 miles (a 
liberal allowance) and if we assume it to receive the rates of compen- 
sation proposed by the bill, it will then be necessary to add $455,000 
to the total given above, and the new total will still fall short of 'the 
British contract. 

As already shown, the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company 
is subsidized to maintain a weekly service to India and a fortnightly 
service to China, Japan, and Australia. To establish weekly connec- 
tions with Australia, the British Government, with colonial cooperation, 
pays also the Orient Steamship Company £85,000 ($413,100) for a fort- 
nightly line of steamships from London and Plymouth to Sydney, 
traversing substantially the same route as the Peninsular and Oriental 
line, with which it alternates. Tbe Orient Company alone has not the 
vessels to carry on this contract, so it employs also the larger and 
faster steamships of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, the sub- 
sidy being divided. The following table shows the vessels actually 
employed in this service during 1897, the voyages madt*, and the com- 
pensation which under the bill would be earned as an offset to the 
British payment, computed in the same manner as was adopted with 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamships. 



Name. 



Opliir (Orient) 

Ormuz (Orient) 

Austral (Orient) 

Orizaba (Pacific Steam) 
Oroya (Pacific Steam) . . 
Oruba (Pacific Steam) . 
Oratava (Pacific Steam) 

Orient (Orient) 

Lnsitania (Orient) 

Cuzco (Orient) 

Total 



Tonnage. 



6,910 
6,387 
5,524 
6,298 
6,297 
5,857 
5,857 
5,365 
3,912 
3,898 



Speed. 



Knots. 
18 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 



56, 305 



Voyages. 



Total. 



$53,952 
74, 802 
56,607 
55, 320 
3r., 874 
51,447 
51,447 
43, 197 
10,499 
31,386 



465, 531 
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On the average the payment for each round voyage in this service 
under the British contract would be $15,888, and the average offset to 
that amount proposed by the bill would be $17,905. 

The most important of the African mail contracts of the British 
Empire is the colonial contract of Cape Colony. The contract is a 
double one, made with the Union Steamship Company and with Donald 
Ourrie & Co. (Castle Mail Packets). The Union Steamship Company 
agrees to carry the mails fortnightly from Cape Town (Table Bay) 
to Southampton or Plymouth, by way of Madeira, every fortnight and 
return, making the outward or homeward bound trip in twenty days, 
for iS47,00() ($228,420) annually. For the same sum tbe Castle Mail 
Packet Company agrees to perform a like service. Weekly mail connec- 
tions between Great Britain and Cape Town, by way of Madeira, are 
thus established at an annual cost of $456,840 to the Colony. The 
compensation, subsidy, or bounty — by whatever term it be described — 
is thus equivalent to $8,785 for each of the fifty-two round voyages a 
year. The distance from Cape Town to Funchal, Madeira, is 4,619 
miles, and from Funchal to Southampton 1,316 miles, making a total of 
5,935 miles, or for the round voyage 11,870 miles, for which, as stated, 
the average compensation is $8,785. To traverse the route within the 
fixed time (twenty days) a vessel must make at least 12^ knots an hour 
during the entire voyage. In point of fact, the vessels employed for 
this service range from 13^ knots to 17^ knots trial speed, and range in 
size from about 4,000 gross tons to over 10,000. 

It has been stated that the object of the special rates of compensa- 
tion provided in paragraph (b) of the first section of the bill is to offset 
the compensation paid by foreign countries to their fast mail steamships 
and establish something approaching equality in tbe conditions of com- 
petition. While no one at this time proposes to establish American 
lines in direct rivalry with the Castle Mail and Union Steamship lines 
between Cape Colony and Great Britain, it is practicable to compare 
the extent of assistance long given by the British Empire with that 
proposed by the bill. The weekly mail service under consideration 
requires 10 steamships, and the ten largest and fastest belonging to the 
two lines have been selected for the comparison. A list of these follow, 
showing the size and speed, with the rate for speed ( jilaragraph b of the 
bill), and the compensation for speed proposed by the bill for one round 
voyage of each vessel. 



Kame. 



Company. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Speed. 



Ilate. 



Amount. 



Briton 

Scot : 

Norman 

Carisbrooke Castle . 
Don vegan Castle . . . 
Tantollon Castle . . . 
Duurottar Castle . . - 

Moor 

Norham Castle 

Mexican 



Total. 



Union Steamship . 

do 

do 

Castle MaU 

do 

do 

do 

Union Steamship . 

Castle Mail 

Union Steamship . 



10,248 
7,815 
7,537 
7,500 
5,958 
5,636 
5, 465 
4,464 
4,392 
4,661 



Knott. 

m 
m 

m 

16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
14 



63,676 



Cents. 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
165.2 
141.6 
141.6 
141.6 
129.8 
129.8 
118 



$16, 930 
12, 910 
12, 450 
12,390 
8,436 
7,980 
7,738 
5,794 
5,700 
5,520 



95,848 



Under the bill proposed for the United States for ten round voyages 
the speed compensation would thus be $95,848, while under the British 
contract the compensation for ten round voyages would be $87,850, a 
difference of only $8,000 in round numbers. Kven this difference in 
effect disappears when it is borne in mind that under the British colo- 
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nial contract the service cao be performed and the full compensation 
earned by slower and smaller vessels, while the size and speed given 
are required to obtain the full compensation under the system proposed 
for the United States. Thus ten vessels of the size and speed of the 
Dunvegan Castle^iix the table, would still earn $87,850 under the British 
colonial contract, while their compensation for carrying the mails at 
the speed rates proposed by the bill would be only $84,360. 

Taking the vessels named in the table, tinder the bill proposed, the 
compensation for a year would be $498,410, compared with the British 
contract price of $456,840. 

Recently the contract has been renewed, and the subsidy has been 
increased to $656,100, while larger and somewhat faster vessels are to 
be employed. The details concernin<>: these new vessels have not yet 
been ascertained by the Bureau. 

The British mail service between Great Britain and New York is car- 
ried on by the Ounard and White Star lines, which make semiweekly 
voyages, the distance from New York to Queenstown being 2,647 miles, 
and from Queenstown to "Liverpool 254 miles, a total of 2,901 miles. The 
report of the British postmaster-general for 1899 shows that these com- 
panies were paid £126,792 ($616,209) for mail service, and admiralty sub- 
ventions increase the compensation to a total of $796,029. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of times each of the mail vessels of these 
lines cleared from New York during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. 
It also shows the pay these vessels would receive for speed only (not 
including allowance to equalize cost of construction and operation) to 
offset these British payments. The last column is computed on the 
basis that each vessel made as many round voyages duiing the year as 
it cleared from New York. This, of course, is an overstatement, and 
the total pay, $1,132,722, is accordingly more than the vessels would 
actually receive. It is not practicable to state the latitude and longi- 
tude of each of these vessels on June 30, 1899, whether it had com 
pleted a round voyage, had just started, or was in mid Atlantic on the 
outward or return voyage. 



Name 



Campania. 
Lucania . . 
Etruria . . . 
Umbria . . . 
Servia.... 
Aurania .. 
Majestic . . 
Teutonic 
Germanic. 
Britannic. 
Cymric .... 



Total . 



Si>eed. 



Knot*. 
22 
22 
20 
20 
16 
17 
20 
20 
17 
16 
15 



Gross 
tonnage. 



12,950 
12, 952 
8.120 
8,128 
7,392 
7,269 
9,966 
9.984 
5.066 
5,004 
12, 552 



^^^99^* speed alone. 



$207, 303. 60 
207, 335. 61 
111.830.40 
113,151.76 
30, 868. 99 
85,414.57 
150, 272. 20 
138. 977. 28 
32. 908. 74 
40,593.41 
64,065.41 



1,132,721.97 



The three steamships of the Canadian Pacific Kail way receive £60,000, 
or $291,600 a year, from the British and Dominion Governments for 
their voyages from Vancouver to China and Japan. The route is: 

MUes. 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4, 224 

Yokohama to Kobe - 330 

Kobe to Nagasaki 389 

Nagasaki to Shanghai 426 

Shanghai toHon.i;kong 859 

Total 6,228 
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The tliree steamsbips Empress of Ohina^ Umpress of India^ and 
Empress of Japan are sister ships of 5,905 gross tons aud 15 J knots 
speed. For each round voyage of 12,456 miles under tbelbill proposed 
a steamship of 5,905 gross tons and 16J knots speed would receive for 
speed alone (not including the allowance for construction and operation 
differences) $8,786,64. The three steamships together make sixteen 
round voyages a year, and for these voyages under the bill would 
receive $140,586. 

The comparisons thus far have been made between British mail sub- 
sidies or contracts and the allowances for speed only with which it is 
proposed to offset them. The contracts already considered have been in 
operation many years, and the British lines are firmly established. The 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Line is relatively new, the vessels having 
been built in 1891, and the contract is on much more liberal terms. 

The total pay proposed by the bill (including allowances for differ- 
ences in cost of construction and operation as well as the allowance for 
speed) for a steamship of 5,905 gross tons and 16J knots, making the 
round voyage described of 12,456 miles, would be 1^19,694, and for six- 
teen voyages $315,113, compared with $291,600, which the British 
Government has deemed necessary. The trans-Pacific trade is rela- 
tively undeveloped. British shipping has not gained the predominance 
there which it has acquired in trans- Atlantic trade. The bill proposes 
practically the same expenditure to establish an American fast service 
across the Pacific which Great Britain considered necessary for that 
purpose barely ten years ago. On the Atlantic, where her lines are 
established. Great Britain can afford to spend less, and we must be 
prepared to spend more if we care to share in that trade. The same 
statement holds trne of German competition. At the risk of devoting 
too much space to this branch of the subject, it is proposed to examine 
the North German Lloyd contract for the Asiatic and Australian serv- 
ices and compare them with the propositions of Senate bill 5590. 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SUBSIDY. 

In the examination of the British mail contracts just concluded, the 
British payments have been compared with the sums proposed as an 
offset to them by Senate bill 5590. The allowance made for differences 
in cost of construction and operation, as stated, has not been included, 
except in the Canadian Pacific case. 

The difference in cost of construction and operation of American 
vessels and British and German vessels runs through all classes of 
vessels, and is an advantage which the fast mail steamships of those 
two nations enjoy above and beyond the direct subsidies paid by their 
respective Governments. That the comparison may be made as fully 
illustrative as practicable, the most recent and important foreign sub- 
sidy, the extension of the North German Lloyd contract amounting to 
$1,320,420, will be compared with the entire rates, including those 
allowed for differences of cost of construction and operation, which 
vessels, precisely similar to the German fleet, would receive under both 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of the first section of Senate bill 5590. 

The trunk line of the North German Lloyd contract is the line from 
Hamburg or Bremen to Hongkong. Every four weeks the company is 
required, beginning this month, to run a steamship from one of these 
German T)orts, the route for the thirteen trips being as follows: 

MUes. 

Hamburg to Antwerp 374 

Antwerp to Southampton 239 

Southampton to Gibraltar * 1,139 
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MUes. 

Gibraltar to Genoa 866 

Genoa to Naples 337 

Naples to Suez 1,206 

Suez to Aden 1,310 

Aden to Colombo 2,093 

Colombo to Penang 1, 27^ 

Penang to Singapore 395 

Singapore to Hongkong 1, 440 

Total 10,677 

The steamships which are to perform this service some time next 
year, when completed, will be the following, opposite each being placed 
the entire amount which it would receive under Senate bill 5590 : 



Kame. 



Konig Albert . . 
Prinzess Irene. 

Hamburg 

Kiantscbaa 

Prinz Heinrich 

Preussen 

Sacbsen 

Bayem 

Total.... 



Gross 
tons. 



Speed. 



10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10.000 
6,263 
5,295 
5,026 
5,034 



Knot*. 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 



61,618 



Voyages. 



24 



Amount. 



$139, 320 
139, 320 
139, 320 
139, 320 
87,256 
70, 281 
66,795 
66,901 



848,515 



Two more voyages must be made, besides these twenty-four, to com- 
plete the contract. If these two are made at the average for the 
twenty-four, the sum of $70,710 must be added, making $919,225 in all, 
which corresponding American steamships would receive in all for the 
like service. Uiitil three of the large steamships are completed this 
contract will be performed in part by the German contractors with a 
13-knot steamship of only 5,057 gross tons, which would be entitled to 
only $11,480 instead of $139,320, so that for some months to come 
American steamships corresponding to those actually used by the Ger- 
man contractors would receive about $127,000 less than the $919,225 
named. 

The contract requires the North German Lloyd to continue its connec- 
tions so that once in four weeks Hamburg or Bremen shall be connected 
with Shanghai and once in four weeks with Yokohama. It is proposed 
to perform this contract by having the steamships just named, on their 
fortnightly arrivals at Hongkong, proceed alternately one to Shanghai, 
a distance of 853 miles, the next to Yokohama via Nagasaki and Kobe, a 
distance of 1,800 miles. Similar American steamships, going and return- 
ing once in four weeks from Hongkong to Shanghai, would receive 
$33,258, and from Hongkong to Yokohama, once in four weeks as 
described, $74,779. The company is also bound on alternate fortnights 
to operate a steamship from Hongkong to Shanghai, and for this pur- 
pose the 12J-knot steamship Sohenzollern, of only 3,288 gross tons, is 
employed. A corresponding American steamship, if paid for that serv- 
ice under Senate bill 5590, would receive $6,839. Still another clause 
in the contract binds the company once in eight weeks to operate a 
steamship from Singapore to Friedrickshaven, in German New Guinea, 
a distance of 3,100 miles. This service is performed by the Stettin^ a 
12J-knot steamship of only 2,478 gross tons, resembling the American 
steamship Cherokee, If the American steamship were paid for that 
service by the bill under consideration, it would receive $9,336. 

Summing up the foregoing items, American steamships performing 
the Asiatic contract of the North German Lloyd Company would receive 
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under Senate bill 5590 (including allowance for difference in cost of 
operation and construction) the sum of $1,043,467, if the best steam- 
ships proposed were in operation, while for vessels corresponding to 
those actually to be used for a year to come the amount would be 
$911,000. 

For its subsidy of $1,320,420 the North German Lloyd Company 
agrees also to make thirteen voyages to Melbourne and Sydney, a dis- 
tance of 12,938 nautical miles. (The route as far as Colombo has just 
been stated, and from Colombo to Australian ports is shown in the 
Peninsular and Oriental table.) During the winter the company 
employs some of its well-known trans- Atlantic steamships in this 
service, thus effecting an economy when trans-Atlantic trade falls off. 
The steamships named make each one round voyage a year, while the 
remaining four voyages are made by different steamships among those 
included in the list. 



Name. 



Gro>8 
tons. 



Speed. 



Voyage. 



Amount. 



Prinz Begent Luitpold 

Bremen 

Friedericli der Grease . 

Konigin LniDe 

BarbaroHsa 

Karlsruhe 

Stuttgart 

Gera 

Weimar 

Total 



6,2^8 
10,525 
10, 536 
10. 566 
10, 769 
5,057 
5,048 
6,005 
4,996 



Knots. 
15 
15 
15 
15 
J5 
13 
13 
13 
13 



68,790 



$35, 275 
59, 045 
59, 107 
59. 275 
60,414 
13,906 
13,882 
13, 763 
13, 739 



328, 408 



The average for the nine voyages is thus $36,489, and if the four voy- 
ages required to complete the contract are performed chiefly by the 
large steamships, $145,956 must be added to the total, making $474,365 
for the Australian contract. If the additional voyages are performed 
by the smaller vessels, only $56,000 should be added, bringing the total 
to $384,000. 

To sum up, the North German Lloyd contract provides a subsidy of 
$1,320,420. A year hence, when the contractor, with the cooperation 
of the Hamburg- American Line, has put into operation the steamships 
now building, American steamships of corresponding size and speed, 
making the same voyages, would receive, under Senate bill 5590, the 
sum of $1,517,832, in years when the German contractor employs the 
largest and fastest vessels on the Australian route for two trips instead 
of one each. Pending the completion of the new steamships for the 
Asiatic line, and during the use of the smaller and slower vessel, cor- 
responding American steamships would receive $1,394,000 against the 
German subsidy of $1,320,000. This winter, if the Barharossa^ Bremen^ 
Konigin Luise^ and Friedrich der Grosse make each only one trip 
to Australia, the German contractor will receive $1,320,000 against 
$1,295,000 which Ameiican steamships, corresponding to the German 
fleet in operation, would receive from the German Government. If in 
any one year the fastest and largest of the 136,174 gross tons of steam- 
ships used or designed for the Asiatic trade are steadily employed 
under the contra(;t, the German subsidy will exceed by only $197,412 
the proposition in the Senate bill under consideration, less than $1.50 
per ton per annum, or just about 10 cents per day per man of the crew — 
a sum hardly more than enough to equalize the difference in provisions 
of the crew, waiving all question of relative wages and cost of construe- 
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tion. Unless the fastest and largest ships are employed even this dif- 
ference diminishes, and it is very probable that the contract of the 
North German Lloyd the current fiscal year will be performed by vessels 
which will draw more from the German Government than corresponding 
American vessels for the same service would obtain from the American 
Government under the proposition submitted to the last Congress. 

The award of this contract last year was the occasion for a formidable 
combination of German steamship companies to promote German trade 
in eastern Asia. The manner and purpose of this combination is clearly 
set forth in the reports of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg- 
American companies for 1898. The former states : 

To avoid competition in the application for an extension of the Imperial mail serv- 
ice, we have come to an understanding with the Hamburg- American Line on the sub- 
ject, so that this company wiU install a number of mail steamships in the east Asiatic 
Imperial mail service, remaining in the control of the North German Lloyd. This 
arrangement, under the restrictions of close and fixed conditions, has the approval 
of the Government. 

Simultaneously, we have reached an agreement with the Hamburg- American Com- 
pany concerning the prosecution of a joint freight steamship service to the East. 
This cooperation of the two corporations has an added significance for both compa- 
nies, from the fact that the Hamburg- American Company has arranged, in the mean- 
time, to join operations with the German- Asiatic Steamship (King-sin) Company. 
On the basis of thiS union with the Hamburg- American Company half of the steam- 
ships of the King-sin line will enter the service of the North German Lloyd. We 
cherish the hope that the union of the two greatest steamship companies of Germany 
for the prosecution of the service to eastern Asia wHl become the foundation for an 
active extension of the German merchant marine in the Orient 

The Hamburg- American report explains still further : 

An event of special significance to the further development of our company may 
be noted in our entrance into the competition for the trade of the Orient. The 
development which German relations to east Asia, and especially to China, appear 
about to take on justifies our firm determination to follow the policy of our Emperor. 
We established, therefore, on January 3, 1898, a regular monthly freight line between 
Hamburg^ and Antwerp and Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai, Yokohama, and 
Hioffo, with connections to Foochow, Kiaotschau, Tientsin, etc. We have used prin- 
cipally vessels of our A class, which are peculiarly adapted to this service. Never- 
theless, as we could not confine ourselves permanently to the employment of cargo 
steamers alone in such a service, considering the rant of our company and of our 
whole organization, we have, thanks to the understandiug which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and our Bremen friends promoted, entered into an agreement with the North 
German Lloyd, according to which our company, if the Reichstag approves the bill 
presented to it, will share in the trade of the German Imperial mail service to east 
Asia, so that the Government mail steamships shall start alternately every fortnight 
from Bremen to Hamburg. 

The first steamships to be installed by us in this service will be contracted for in 
German shipyards at the earliest date, assuming always the passage of the bill. As 
we have succeeded in estabUshing this friendly relation with the North German 
Lloyd, and through a fifteen-year contract in obtaining a participation in the east 
Asia trade, which for this branch of the business of the two companies is hardly to 
be distinguished from a fusion, so, also, we have taken steps to reduce competition 
in the trade with Asia by the absorption of the German Steamship Company, of Ham- 
burg (King-sin line), etc. 

While the German contract is with one corporation, it will be noted 
that the corporation has effected a combination so that other interests 
share in the benefit. How the lump sum of 5,590,000 marks is to be 
divided on the books of the company, or what amount is to be allotted 
to each vessel in the service, is not known, nor is it important. The 
method proposed by Senate bill 5590 of the last session is quite different. 
Instead of restricting the assistance of Government to one corporation 
and enabling it to make its own combinations, the bill offers equal terms 
to all American shipowners, the size and speed of the vessel and the 
distance traversed being the measure of Government cooperation. 
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The capital stock of the Korth German Lloyd Company for spme years 
was 40,000,000 marks. The subsidy of the German Government from 
1887 to 1892; inclusive, was, in round numbers, 4,400,000 marks a year, 
and from 1893 to 1898 it was 4,090,000 marks per year. During its past 
fiscal year the company has increased its capital stock to 80,000,000 
marks, and, as already shown, the subsidy has been increased to 5,590,000 
marks, or, in effect, a guaranty hereafter of 7 per cent on the entire 
capital stock of the company, that employed in operating its splendid 
line of steamships between New York, Germany, and the Mediterranean, 
as well as the Asiatic and Australian lines, for which ostensibly the 
subsidy was voted. 

In the report in favor of the German subsidy bill (Appendix E), 
already referred to, it is stated : 

All experts assert that without the influence (einwirkung) of the Imperial ocean 
mail service such a steamship as the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse could not have been 
built. 

"Or would not be operated'^ might be added to round out the state- 
ment. The annual dividend declared April 25, 1899, was 7 per cent, or 
4,200,000 marks, with a subsidy of 4,090,0 marks. It is thus evident 
that the corporation can conduct its business at cost prices, relying 
upon its Government support to furnish adequate attraction to capital 
or compensation for labor. 

Unlike the principal steamship companies of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Austria, which are under government contracts, the reports 
of the North German Lloyd Company do not state the items of expend- 
iture for coal, wages, navigation charges, etc. In view of the figures 
on these matters in British reports and the lower wages paid on Ger- 
man than on British steamships, the statement is safe that the 5,590,000 
marks guaranteed to the North German Lloyd Company is quite enough 
to pay the entire wages of all the officers and crews of all its steamships. 

The company's reports do show, however, that on the subsidized 
Asiatic and Australian lines from 1886 to 1896, inclusive, the current 
receipts from freight, passengers, and regular traffic were 85,363,532 
marks, while the Government contributed 44,306,518 marks more, 
ostensibly for "carrying the mails.'^ So earnest an effort on the part 
of the Imperial Government to develop trade relations with the Orient 
deserves the great success which has followed it, and foreshadows 
results of the increased efforts which are to begin this month. 

Again, the subsidy is to be 5,590,000 marks a year for fifteen years. 
In its argument the company stated that the cost of each of the four 
new steamships which it agreed to build in Germany would be 4,000,000 
marks ($952,000), The Government has thus agreed to pay the entire 
cost of building a steamship of 15 knots, and over 6,000 tons annually, 
with a surplus of 1,590,000 marks, or almost 40 per cent on the first 
cost of the vessel, and to do this every year for fifteen years. 

The document, already quoted, states that from 1886 to 1896 the 
German Government paid the North German Lloyd Company 44,306,548 
marks, while the entire cost of the 13 Imperial mail steamship,^, aggre- 
gating 83,102 gross tons built in Germany for the company during this 
period was only 39,575,000 marks. The Government thus paid the 
equivalent of the entire cost of 13 steamships in ten years, with a bal- 
ance more than enough to pay for a fourteenth vessel. 

Or, again, the entire amount paid by the North Gerinan Lloyd to 
German shipbuilders during this drcade was 95,000,000 marks, includ- 
ing the cost of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and its trans- Atlantic 
as well as Asiatic and Australian steamships. Toward this expendi- 
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ture the Governmeut contributed 44,306,548 marks. The " Asiatic mail 
pay '^ has thus been nearly enough to pay half the company's entire 
expenditures in German shipyards. Of the 41 steamships owned by 
the North German Lloyd in 1884-85, when it undertook the Asiatic 
contract, only 7 were built in Germany, and those of insignificant ton- 
nage not adapted to trans- Atlantic voyages. "Among the branches of 
German industry," states the report, "most benefited by the estab 
lishment of the ocean mail service, shipbuilding must be mentioned, 
because it opened to that industry a new period of development." Of 
this there can be no doubt. 

TONNAaE TAXES FOR THE YEAR. 

The collections of tonnage taxes during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1899, amounted to $834,087.81 compared with $846,771 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Details concerning the collection of these taxes and 
the law regulating it may be found iu Appendix H. As a result of the 
examination referred to in the last report the exemption from tonnage 
taxes of vessels from Trinidad and Tobago was discontinued on March 
14, 1899. The proclamations of the President on this subject are 
printed in Appendix H. 

The report of the Bureau for 1898 reviewed the history of our ton- 
nage-tax legislation, and recommended substantial modifications of the 
law. The same views are still entertained, and last year's statement, 
accordingly, is here reproduced. The tax is now imposed as follows : 

First. Vessels entering the United States from foreign ports in North America, 
Central Anierica, the West Indies, the Bahamas, Bermudas, the coast of South 
America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, ^'ewfoundland, and Hawaii are required to 
pay 3 cents per net ton, not to exceed five times a year, making the maximum annual 
charge 15 cents per ton. 

Second. Vessels from all other foreign ports are required to pay 6 cents per net 
ton, not to exceed Hve times a year, making the maximum annual charge 30 cents 
per ton. 

Third. Vessels from foreign ports or countries in which no tonnage or equivalent 
taxes are imposed on American vessels are exempt from tonnage taxes. Under this 
provision vessels from the Netherlands, Copenhagen, the Province of Ontario, the 
ports of Panama and Colon in Colombia, and a few minor islands and ports in the 
West Indies and tlie Dutch East Indies are exempt from tonnage taxes. 

Fourth. Vessels in the coasting trade of the United States are exempt. 

Fifth. In a few exceptional cases an additional penal or retaliatory tonnage* tax, 
in some instances 50 cents and in other instances $1, is levied. In what follows this 
tax and the coasting exemption are not considered, as tbey are not pertinent to the 
discussion. It is also assumed that the tcinage tax is paid by the vessel on which 
it is levied, though in the last analysis it is paid in part at least by the producers 
and consumers of exports and imports here and abroad. It is also assumed that tbe 
flag of a vessel truly represents the nationality of the capital which operates it, 
although a considerable number of steamships under British, Belgian, and Hawaiian 
flags are owned and operated by American capital, while vessels under Norwegian 
and Spanish flags are owned in Great Britain. 

The history of tonnage-tax legislation in this country, briefly recited, will be in 
itself an arjrument for the revision of the existing law. For a long period of years 
up to the civil war when the necessities of Government compelled a resort to new 
measures of taxation, tonnage taxes were not imposed by the United Stat« s. This 
exemption of vessels from tonnage taxation was based on a careful regard for the 
interests of American navigation. For miiny years two-thirds of the combined 
entries and clearances of vessels in the foreign trade at ports of the United States 
were of American vessels, and only one-tbird of foreign vessels. Thus, in 1860, the 
combined entries and clearances of American vessels in the foreign trade at ports 
of the United States amounted to 12,087,20^ tons, and of forci«»;n vessels to only 
4,977,916 tons. Fully 70 per cent of any taxes which at that time might have been 
levied on the entries of vessels would have been charged against Americati vessels, 
and an entire exemption from such taxation was a reasonable policy to promote 
American shipping. 
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By 'the act of July 14, 1862, ''Increasing temporarily the duties on imports and 
for other purposes/' Congress imposed a tonnage tax of 10 cents per ton on each 
entry of a vessel from a foreign port. Vessels engaged in the coasting trade, the 
fisheries, or trade with Mexico, the British provinces of North America or the West 
Indies were required to pay this tax only ouce a year. By the act of March 3, 1^5, 
Congress increased tliis tax to 30 cents, preserving the difference in charges between 
trades established by the act of 1862. This second act was distinctively a war- 
revenue measure. The difference between rates recognized the fact that, while the 
war and Confederate privateering had driven our flag from the high seas, in the 
iiear-by trade with the rest of North America American tonnage retained its pre- 
l»ouderance. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, the tonnage of combined 
t^ntries and clearances at ports of the United States of vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade was 6,157,382 tons American and 7,212,350 tons foreign. There was some rea- 
son to hope that with the return of peace American vessels might regain the position 
lost during four years of civil strife. Accordingly, by the acts of July I'' 1866, and 
of March 2, 1867, Congress prescribed that the tonnage tax of 30 cents on vessels 
engaged in oversea foreign trade should be levied only once a year, as in the case of 
the coasting and near-by foreign trade. Previous to this last act Congress by the 
act of July 28, 1866, had included the Sandwich or Hawaiian islands in the near-by 
foreign trade, in which the tax was levied but once a year. 

The act of March 2^ 1867, imposed a uniform tonnage tax of 30 cents per net ton 
a year on all vessels m the foreign or domestic trade. This system obviously bore 
heavily on American shipping in the coasting trade, and by the act of July 14, 1870, 
* * To reduce internal taxation and for other purposes,'' Congress abolished tonnage 
-taxes on vessels engaged in the coasting trade or the fisheries, trades confined to 
American vessels. 

The le<rislation thus far considered was guided by enlightened self-interest, modi- 
fied by the varying requirements of the revenue. If there be an exception to this 
stafemeut, it may be found in the failure of the acts of July 18, 1866, and March 2, 
1867, to differentiate between the tonnage taxes imposed on the trade with near-by 
foreign ports and the trade with oversea ports. The tonnage-tax provisions of the 
act of July 14, 1870, remained in operation until July 1, 1884, when the act of June 
26, 1884, went into effect. The collections for the last year in operation of the act 
of 1870— the year ended June 30, 1884— were $1,295,772. 

By the act of 1884 Congress returned to the principles of the acts of 1862 and 1865. 
It restored the difference in rates between vessels from remote and neighboring 
ports. It provided that the payment of tonnage taxes should be distributed over 
several entries instead of being made in an annual lump sum on the first entry of a 
vessel. The distinction in tonnage or equivalent taxes between vessels making voy- 
ages firotn foreign ports near home and those remote from home is drawn by practi- 
cally all mnritime nations. It rests on two considerations: First, vessels making 
short voyages are, as a rule, of light draft compared with oversea vessels. In the 
improvement of harbors they entail much less expense on the Government making 
such improvements, and where tonnage contributes to the expenses of improve- 
ments of navigation their contribution should be relatively less than that of deep- 
draft vessels. Second, the trade of nations with near-by foreign ports usually closely 
resembles coasting trade, and it is the practice of mnritime nations to assimilate it 
in respect to charges and in other respects to the coasting trade. Thus, the phrase 
"home trade" in British laws applies to the trade between ports of the United 
Kingdom and of the Continent of Europe between the river Elbe and Brest, inclu- 
sive, as well as to the strictly coasting trade of the United Kingdom. Conofress, in 
1884, undoubtedly had these considerations in view when it provided that the 
former uniform tonnage rate of 30 cents por annum should be superseded by a max- 
imum annual charge of 30 cents on vessels engaged in oversea navigation, while 
the maximum charge on vessels engaged in what corresponds to the French term 
" cabotage international'' should be only 15 cents. During the year ended June 30, 
1884, the tonnage of vessels which entered the United States from the more remote 
foreign ports was: American, 810,999 tons; foreign, 7,676,616; while the ton- 
nage entered from near-by foreign ports was: American, 2,391,294 tons; foreign, 
4,189,919 tons. The act of 1884, by this provision, thus held in view the interests of 
American shipping, while at the same time conforming strictly to the customs of 
maritime nations. The proposition to impose one uniform rate of tonnage taxes on 
vessels from all foreign ports is delusive in the argument that treaties contemplate 
it, and in practice would be oppressive to our national interests. 

The acts of 1862 and 1865 imposed tonnage taxes at each entry of a vessel from a 
forei<i:n port, thus making the charge in a measure the equivalent of the extent to 
which the vessel used a port, its improvements, and safeguards. This is the prac- 
tice of substantially all tne mai itime nations. By the acts of 1867 and 1870 vessels 
were required to pay at the first entry a tonnage tax of 30 cents, and thereafter 
were exempt for the rest of the year, regardless of whether one or many entries 
were made. The harshness of this rule is evident. The imposition of the entire 
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tax at the first entry deprived the shipowner of interest on the sum thus paid for 
nearly a year,^ while its payment from voyage to voyage would materially ease the 
burden. Again, the inequality of levying a tax of 30 cents per ton at one entry of 
aship making the voyage from an Asiatic port to an Atlantic port of the United States, 
where only one round voyage a year is practicable, and of levying the same amount 
on a trans- Atlantic steamship making four, five, or more entries in a year, is evident. 
Making six voyages, the steamship would pay practically only 5 cents at each entry, 
and making twelve voyages, as is now done, she would pay only 2^ cents at each 
entry, compared with 30 cents tax imposed on the single possible entry of the ship. 
The act of 1884 partially remedied these inequalities. It distributed the maximum 
annual tax over five voyages and divided in the same manner the payment of the 
tax of 15 cents on vessels entering from near-by foreign ports. Thus the rate at 
each entry was fixed at 6 cents or 3 cents per net ton, according to the foreign port 
of clearance. The rates imposed by that act are those now in force in the United . 
States. The receipts from tonnage dues during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885 — 
the first year of the new act — were $390,875, compared with $1,295,772 of the year 
ended June 30, 1884. 

The act of 1884, as amended by the act of 1886, requires amendment in several 
particulars. The rates of tonnage tax imposed by the United States are very much 
lower than corresponding taxes imposed by other maritime nations. The aggregate 
contribution of shipping in the foreign trade toward the maritime expenditures of 
the United States is wholly inadequate when regarded from the point of view of 
similar contributions toward the maritime expenditures of foreign nations or of the 
extent and nature of our national expenditures lor the improvement and safety of 
salt-water navigation. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1897 it was stated: 

"In view of our large expenditures for4he benefit of navigation, amounting to 
about $20,000,000 a year, and of the fact that about 75 per cent of the tonnage 
engaged in our foreign trade is composed of foreign shipping, Congress may well 
consider whether there should not be a readjustment of tonnage taxation." 

The British Government levies light dues, corresponding to our tonnage taxes, 
ostensibly to maintain its light-house establishment, but in fact the receipts from 
this source are in excess of the expenditures for lighting the coast and are applied 
to other purposes. For the British fiscal year ended March 31, 1898, the amount 
collected for light dues was £603,000, or, in round numbers, $3,000,000. In response 
to inquiry through the customary official channels, the British Board of Trade has 
furnished a table of the general and local light dues charged on a vessel from New 
York and entering and clearing at eight of the principal seaports of the United 
Kingdom (Appendix I). It shows that on a voyage from New York a vessel to 
Liverpool pays 9 cents per net ton, to London 10|^ cents, to Southampton 6 cents 
plus, to Cardiff 8 cents plus, to Bristol 8^ cents, to Swansea 7^ cents, to Belfast 8^ 
cents, and to Greenock nearly 10 cents. The uniform tonnage tax levied at ports of 
the United States is 6 cents on vessels from the British ports named. The British 
rate is uniformly higher than the American rate. Furthermore, the American tax 
id imposed only five times during a year, the maximum annual charge being 30 cents, 
while the British charge is imposed at each entry and clearance. During a year 
twelve trans- Atlantic round trips are frequently made by express steamships 
between New York and Liverpool or Southampton, and fourteen voyages I ave been 
made. A steamship making twelve voyages would thus pay annually 30 cents in 
tonnage taxes at New York, and annually in light dues $1.08 at Liverpool, $1.26 at 
London, and 74 cents at Southampton. 

On April 1, 1899, the British Government put into operation a law 
which materially reduced light dues on vessels entering British ports. 
It is in some respects a reproduction of the law of the United States. 
It provides that the light dues on a steamship in foreign trade shall be 
5J cents,, and shall be payable not to exceed six times a year, making 
the maximum annual charge 33 cents, compared with 30 cents in the 
United States. To the British figures, however, must be added local 
light dues, imposed at certain British ports. At Southampton these 
dues amount to a fraction under one cent at each entry, or about ten 
cents annually. As was stated in last year's report. 

The Imperial Government imposes no charges on shipping in ports of the German 
Empire, such charges being levied by the authorities of the several maritime states 
of the Empire. In Appendix I may be found the laws governing the imposition of 
tonnage taxes at Hamburg and Bremen, the two ports of the German Empire with 
which we have communication. The taxes imposed at Hamburg are 12 pfennigs 
(2:9 cents) per cubic meter (1 ton^=2.8 cubic meters) or a fraction over 8 cents per 
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ton. The light dnes imposed at Bremen are 11 pfennigs i>er cubic meter, or a fraction 
under 8 cents per ton. (The United States consul reports these charges as 9.8 cents 
on steamships at Bremerhaven, ) Thete charges are imi>osed at every entry of a ves- 
sel. An express steamship to Hamburg or Bremen making 10 voyages a year would 
thus average 80 cents per ton at the German port of entry, compared with 30 cents 
at New York. From January 26, 1888, to January 2, 1897, vessels from Germany were 
wholly exempt from tonnage taxes in American ports, this exemption being equiva- 
lent in effect to an average annual subsidy of over $50,000 (210,000 marks) by the 
United States to the two principal German steamship lines. The so-called reciprocal 
exemption feature of oiir tonnage-tax law is'considered on a later page. 

The French law imposing taxes on tonnage, which went into effect December 29, 
1897, may be found in Appendix I. French taxes on the entry and clearance of ves- 
sels are of two classes: First, the "droits du quai" or wharf charges, levied by the 
central Governuieut under the act referred to, and corresponding generally to our 
tonnage taxes; and second, "taxes locales,'' which are collected at the custom- 
houses and turned over to the chambers of commerce, or other local institutions, to 
be expended by them on deepening channels and other harbor improvements. These 
taxes, of course, vary at different ports and at different times. Thus at Havre the 
"droits du quai," or tonnage dues, under the general law, are 1 franc (19.3 cents per 
ton), and the "taxes locales'' 40 centimes (7i cents) additional, while at Marseilles 
the tax is only 1 franc under the general law. The relationship is doubtless accidental, 
but it is worth noting that the taxes levied on vessels entering French ports, more 
than half of which are foreign, produce a sum sufficient to pay the general construc- 
tion and navigation bounties of France (not including mail contracts). Indirectly 
French vessels are thus repaid their general and local tonnage taxes, and aconsider- 
oble surplus remains for bounties. The following table, showing the taxes levied on 
all shipping and bounties paid to French shipping, illustrates the statement : 







Bounties. 






Taxes. 




• Year. 


Construc- 
tion. 


Naviga- 
tion. 


Total. 


Taxes 
locales. 


Droits 
duquai. 


Total. 


1896 


Francs. 
4, 106, 350 
2, 800, 673 
2,089,302 
2,112,543 


Francs. 
9, 574, 731 
8, 580, 892 
7,853,939 
6,071.808 


Francs. 
13, 681, 081 
11,381,565 
9,943.241 
8,184,351 


Francs. 
5, 966, 336 
5,507,607 
5, 471, i\fO 
5,244^872 


Francs. 
7, 371, 339 
7,497,905 
8,058,483 
7, 799, 635 


Francs.' 
13, 337, 675 
13, 005, 512 
. 13,529,973 
13, 044, 507 


1895 


1604 


1893 




Total J. 


11,108,868 


32 081 370 1 i-'^ iftft 5?3« 


22, 190, 305 


30, 727, 862 


52, 917, 667 









The Italian law of July 23, 1896, imposing anchorage taxes, may be found in 
Appendix I. Its principal section imposes an anchorage tax of 1.40 lire per net ton, 
equivalent to 27 cents, on a steamship entering an Italian port from beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This tax is imposed at each entry, but may be commuted for a 
year on payment of three times the tax, or 81 cents. During 1896 the tonnage of 
steam vessels entering Italian ports in foreign trade was 1,539,806 tons Italian and 
5,347,469 tons foreign. For the same year the receipts from anchorage taxes were 
6,138,987 lire. For the first six months of the new act the bounties to Italian ship- 

I»ing (not including mail contracts amounting to about 9,000,000 lire) were 2,123,698 
ire, indicating an annual expenditure of about 4,500,000 lire. The same coincid- 
ence is apparent in the Italian as in the French statistics, receipts from anchorage 
taxes, chiefly from foreign vessels, producing a sum more than sufficient to pay the 
general navigation and construction bounties paid by the Government to Italian 
shipping. It is also worth noting that the anchorage tax was increased from 1 lira 
to 1.4 lire by the act of July 23, 1896, the principal provisions of which increased 
the bounties to Italian shipping. 

The Norwegian law has not been translated ; but a recognized authority on port 
charges (Urquhart's Dues and Charges on Shipping in Foreign Ports, London, 1897, 
p. 336) states that the tonnage and light dues in Norway are 80 ore inward and 50 
ore outward per- ton on vessels with cargo, or 130 ore on entry and clearance com- 
bined, equivalent to 35 cents per net ton. This charge, however, is imposed only 
on that portion of the vessel's net tonnage which is actually filled with cargo, and 
is thus a variable charge at each entry. 

The vessels of the five nations — Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Nor- 
way — whose laws have been considered, constitute over 90 per cent of the foreign 
tonnage entering American ports in foreign trade. 

l*>om the statements made above and an examination of the laws and figures in 
Appendix H, it is safe to make the following general deductions : 

(1) The rates of tonnage taxes — light dnes or charges equivalent to our tonnage 
taxes — are without exception higher in the ports of the five principal foreign mari- 
time nations than they are in ports of the United States. 
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(^) The taxes are usually imposed at each entry of a vessel in foreign trade, thus 
(a) distributing the burden ol the tax, and (b) making the tax an equivalent in a 
measure of the use made by the vessel of harbor improvements, lights, etc. 

(3) The rates and aggregate receipts appear as a rule to bear a more or less definite 
relationship to expenditures for certain maritime purposes. 

(4) The rates of taxation are unifornily lower on vessels trading with neighboring^ 
foreign ports than on vessels trading with more remote foreign ports. 

(5) Rates of taxation are uniformly higher on steamships than on sailing vessels. 

(6) The rates on vessels in ballast are lower than on vessels with cargo, and gener- 
ally vessels in ballast both entering and clearing are exempt. 

(7) Vessels are not exempted from those taxes by virtue of any agreement with 
other nations, offering osteusibly the same exemption. 

The system of tonnage taxation established for the United States in 1884 and now 
in operation differs in all but one respect from the seven points of identity in the 
foreign systems considered. We distinguish in charges between remote and near-by 
foreign ports. 

Thus the Government of the United States imposes lower navigation charges on 
shipping in the foreign trade than are imposed by any other of the great maritime 
nations. These charges are not reduced to a relatively low rate to promote American 
shipping, for, as already indicated, foreign shipping receives much the greater benefit 
from them. They are not fixed at low rates because our foreign commerce is small, 
for it is second only to that of the United Kingdom. They are not low, because 
our expenditures for maritime improvemButs and safeguards are small, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States spends annually much greater amounts for these pur- 
poses than are spent by any foreign government. During the decade ended Jane 
30, 1897, there was appropriated from the Treasury of the United States a grand 
total of $181,941,777 for rivers and harbors, for the Light-House Establishment, for 
the Life-Saving Service, and for the Marine Hospital, or an annual average of 
$18,194,177. (Appendix H.) Tonnage taxes— the only charge imposed on shipping 
by the Federal Government to meet this expenditure — for the same ten years 
amounted to only $5,612,825, or 3 per cent of the expenditure, hardly adequate to 
pay the interest on the investment, and wholly inadequate to meet expenses of 
md>intenance. Daring these ten years the tonnage entering the United States from 
foreign ports, excluding the Great Lakes, has comprised 34,967,075 tons American 
and 128,045,519 foreign. During the same ten years the British Government has col- 
lected as light dues $26,000,000 in round numbers, and has expended about $20,000,000 
in lighting the coast of the United Kingdom. 

RECIPROCAL TONNAGE-TAX EXEMPTIONS. 

By the act of May 28, 1864 (found in section 4232 of the Revised Statutes), mail 
steamships between the United States and Brazil were exempted from tonnage taxes 
at American ports so long as a similar immunity was granted in Brazilian ports. This 
act is no longer operative, though it remains unrepealed on the books. It serves no 
useful purpose whatever. Its repeal is recommended, for its existence may lead to a 
misapprehension by foreign governments. 

By section 14 of the act of June 26, 1884, Congress directed the President to sus- 
pend the collection of tonnage taxes on vessels entered from the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Bermudas, West Indies, Mexico, and Central America 
down to and including Aspinwall (Colon) and Panama, in so far as those rates were 
in excess of similar taxes imposed at foreign ports in the geographical territory 
described. By section 11 of the act of June 19, 1886, Congress extended this princi- 
ple of reciprocity in tonnage taxation and directed the President to reduce our ton- 
nage taxes on vessels entering the United States from a foreign country to the rates 
imposed by that country, and where a foreign country imposed no tonnage taxes, 
light dues, or equivalent charges on vessels from the United States, the President 
was directed to exempt vessels from that country from tonnage taxes at American 
ports. By section 12 of that act the President was directed to invite all foreign 
nations to abolish tonnage taxes, light dues, and official fees for services to vessels. 
The operations of this principle of exemption from tonnage taxation were considered 
in detail in tlie reports of the Bureau for 1895, 1896, and 1897. The repeal of the 
sections which embody the principle is again most earnestly recommended. There 
is no real reciprocity in the project. No maritime nation except Denmark has ever 
accepted the invitation which was issued by the President in 1886 to abolish all ton- 
nage taxes, light dues, and other charges on shipping. Tonnage taxes, light dues, or 
equivalent charges of maritime nations, as already shown, are almost without excep- 
tion greater than those now imposed by the United States. Long before the act of 
1886 was passed the Netherlands had abolished tonnage taxes and light dues as a 
measure for the benetit of Dutch shipping. Since 1887 vessels from the Netherlands, 
accordingly, have been exempt from tonnage taxes in the United States, During 
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the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, the American bark Behecca Crowell, 557 net tons, 
and the American steamship (foreign built) Matteawauy of 2,499 net tons, each entered 
Rotterdam once from tiie United States. Each cleared from there in ballast. This 
was the entire extent of trade under the American flag between the Unitetl States 
and Hollaud for the fiscal year. These two vessels of 3,056 net tons were saved by 
oar reciprocity law $183.36, at 6 cents per ton, at Rotterdam. The eight steamships 
of the Nerherlands-Americau line are exempted annually firom the payment of $6,500 
at New York. The foreign tonnage entering the United States from Holland during 
1897 amounted to 263 vessels of 527,711 net tons. For every cent which has been 
saved to an American vessel entering Dutch ports, we have in eflFect paid $1 to a 
foreign vessel entering the United States from the Netherlands. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, the Danish Government announced that 
tonnage taxes and light dues in Denmark had been abolished, and the President was 
requested by its minister to exempt vessels from Denmark from tonnage taxes in the 
United States. Careful examination appeared to show that at the free port of Copen- 
hagen no taxes equivalent to our tonnage taxes were imposed on vessels from the 
United States, and on July 19, 1898, the President's proclamation was issued, as 
required by law, exempting vessels from Copenhagen from tonnage taxes. Our 
direct trans-Atlantic trade with Denmark is in fact confined to Copenhagen. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1897 there was no American vessel whatever which cleared from 
the United States to Denmark, and our shipping accordingly gets no benefit from 
this compulsory arrangement of our own law. As 59 per cent of the tonnage enter- 
ing Danish ports is Danish, the Danish law Is for the plain benefit of Danish vessels. 
lu its operations our law is equally for the promotion of Danish shipping. American 
vessels are not a factor in the case. 

The repeal of the sections of law granting exemptions from tonnage taxes in 
return for like exemptions by a foreign nation is recommended for these reasons: 

1. Its operations are uneven. Some balance of interests is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of any genuine reciprocity, and that principle has been improperly invoked 
in the matter of tonnage taxation. 

2. It is an unbusinesslike and unprofitable bargain. During the thirteen years 
the law has been in force we have in efi'ect given a bonus of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to foreign shipping m return for an actual saving of only a few thousand 
dollars to American vessels. 

3. The invitation of the President has been outstanding for years, and the failure 
to accept it is sufficient to warrant its withdrawal. Where it has been accepted in 
semblance by certain ports, the benefits already enjoyed by our competitors have 
been great enough to warrant now a termination of the arrangement. 

4. No other maritime nation has ever entered upon the policy of making its ship- 
ping taxes dependent on the charges of foreign ports. From their nature such 
charges are numerous and constantly shifting, and the maintenance of equality is 
difficult as a matter of administration. These charges, lil^e other taxes, may well 
be adjusted to meet the reasonable requirements of revenue. They are now, under 
the law cited, which does not permit Executive discretion, so adjusted as to promote 
foreign shipping in American ports. 

TONNAGE-TAX BILL PROPOSED. 

It is proposed that the tomiage-tax law be amended in the following 
particulars : 

First. That the present rates, 6 cents and 3 cents, be increased to 8 
cents and 4 cents respectively. This addition of oue-third to the rates 
on the basis of last year's receipts of $834,087 would produce a 
revenue of $1,112,000. 

Second. That the tax be imposed on eight entries during a year 
instead of on five entries, so that the'maximum annual charge shall be 
64 cents and 32 cents respectively, instead of 30 cents and 15 cents. 
This change, while apparently doubling the rate, will not double the 
receipts, as it will affect only those vessels which make over five voy- 
ages to the United States during a year. These vessels are principally 
the trans- Atlantic steamships of regular lines, all but four of which are 
foreign vessels, m behalf of which our heaviest expen<liture8 for har- 
bor improvements are made. This maximum charge of 64 cents per 
smnum is precisely the same charge as that now imposed at Bremen 
and Hamburg for eight voyages of an ocean steamship. As shown, it 
42 6 
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is less than the usual charges imposed at the principal British sea- 
ports for many years up to the first of last April. None of the reasons 
which led to the reduction of British light dues have any pertinence to 
the situation in the United States, for the conditions are almost 
reversed. By increasing from five to eight the number of voyages on 
which tonnage tax may accrue, an increase of about $200,000 in reve- 
nue will be effected. 

Third, That reciprocal exemption sections be repealed for reasons 
already stated. 

Fourth. That tonnage tax shall accrue only in the case of vessels 
entering the United States by sea, thus exempting the trade of the 
Great Lakes and their tributary waters, of the Yukon and the JRio 
Grande, from the operations of the tax law. 

These changes will produce a revenue from tonnage taxes of about 
$1,300,000 per annum, a sum equivalent to the proportionate share of 
the annual expenses of our Light-House Establishment ($3,300,000), 
which may properly be imposed on seagoing vessels in our foreign trade. 
They will distribute the taxes more equitably than at present, and they 
will not call for any heavier contributions from shipping than the lead- 
ing maritime nations have for many years imposed. They will do away 
with a system of reciprocal exemptions which has no reason for further 
existence. 

Information relating to foreign tonnage-tax systems is printed in 
Appendix I, and a bill in conformity to the recommendations set forth 
above is printed in Appendix A. 

CANADIAN INSPECTION CHABGES. 

By an act approved June 13, 1898, the government of the Dominion 
of Canada imposed a charge of 10 cents for every gross ton on steam 
vessels entering Canadian ports and $8 additional as inspection charges. 
These charges were imposed on American as well as Canadian vessels. 
In August the Bureau was informed that these charges were imposed 
on American vessels entering ports of Ontario. Through the proper 
channels the attention of the Dominion government was invited to the 
fact that Canadian vessels from Ontario were exempt from tonnage tax 
on the understanding that no equivalent taxes were imposed on Ameri- 
can vessels in ports of Ontario. The Dominion government, through 
the British embassy, promptly expressed its regret at the erroneous 
interpretation of the ^steamboat act hy its officers in Ontario, and 
announced that instructions had been Issued for a refund of the fees 
paid by United States vessels since January 1, 1899, when the act was 
enforced in Ontario. The charges are no longer imposed. 

LEaiSLATION FOR HAWAII. 

At the last session of Congress a bill passed the House unanimously, 
and was favorably reported to the Senate, extending our laws relating 
to commerce, navigation, and merchant seamen to Hawaii. It is desir- 
able that this bill should be passed at an early day during the coming 
session. 

The most important effect of that measure will be the restriction of 
trade between Hawaii and the United States to American vessels. 
Already over 80 per cent of this trade is usually conducted in Ameri- 
can vessels. Even daring the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, when 
part of our vessels were employed by the Government, the trade between 
the islands and the United States was represented by 290,766 tons of 
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American shipping and 101,264 tons of foreign shipping, combined 
entries and clearances at American ports. In anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the bill mentioned, eight large steamships are already under 
construction or contract in American yards. The measure, accordingly, 
will not diminish the transportation facilities between the islands and 
the United States, but, on the contrary, will lead to an early improve- 
ment in those facilities. It will involve a repeal of the tonnage taxes 
on that trade, thus effecting a saving to American interests. On the 
other hand, no loss of revenue from this cause will ensue, as tonnage 
taxes will be collected in ports of the islands on vessels from foreign 
ports. The legislation will be in accord with the precedent established 
on the annexation of Alaska. 

The second provision of the bill provides for the registration of ves- 
sels owned by Hawaiians at the time of annexation. This proposition 
is also in accord with the precedents of the Alaska and Louisiana pur- 
chases. The laws enacted in those cases may be found in Appendix G. 
With the transfer of sovereignty Hawaiian vessels look to the United 
States for protection, and they should receive the full privileges of ves- 
sels of the United States. The bill, as passed by the House, proposed 
the nationalization of vessels owned by Hawaiians on July 7, 1898, the 
date of the approval of the resolution of annexation. The treaty for 
the purchase of Louisiana was proclaimed on October 21, 1803, and the 
registry act, passed in 1804, provided that vessels owned by American 
citizens or inhabitants of the ceded territories on December 20, 1803, 
could be registered. The Alaska treaty was proclaimed June 20, 1867, 
and the registry act, passed in 1868, provided that vessels owned by 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory on June 20, 1867, could be regis- 
tered. After the approval of the resolution for the annexation of 
Hawaii several vessels were brought under the Hawaiian flag, which 
had ceased to exist. Up to the time of annexation vessels under the 
Hawaiian flag have an equitable claim to American documents, which 
was recognized by the House bill. Vessels admitted to Hawaiian 
register since annexation have no such claim. In general legislation 
it seems safer to follow the principle and the precedent in the Alaska 
case, limiting the privilege of registry to the date of annexation. Ves- 
sels registered in Hawaii after that date and applying for American 
registry can with propriety be considered on their merits in a special 
bill or bills. The fact that Hawaiian registers were being issued after 
Hawaiian sovereignty had ceased was brought to the notice of the 
President, and on September 18, 1899, an Executive order was issued 
suspending thereafter the issue of Hawaiian registers. That order and 
the opinion of the honorable the Attorney-General, on which it was 
based, may be found in Appendix G. 

In order to allow time for the preparation of regulations and for com- 
munication with the authorities in Hawaii, it is suggested that a new 
section be added to the bill providing that it shall take effect sixty 
days after its passage. A list of the vessels under Hawaiian register 
is printed in Appendix G. 

LEGISLATION FOB PORTO BIOO. 

It is respectftilly recommended that a bill applying the laws relating 
to commerce, navigation, and merchant seamen to the Island of Porto 
Eico, ceded to the United States, be passed at an early day. The same 
reasons favor such legislation as those given in favor of the Hawaiian 
bill. 
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The President, by virtue of military i)ower8, on August 19, 1898, 
issued an order restricting trade between the United States and Porto 
Bico to registered American vessels. This order resulted in an early 
improvement of the transi>ort;ation facilities between the island and 
the United States, and about $1,000,000 has already been invested in 
the construction of steamships in American shipyards for this trade. 
The means of communication between this country and the island 
are now more frequent, quicker, and more comfortable than they ever 
were under Spanish rule. Through the representations of sugar plant- 
ers on the island, the order was temporarily modified ibr the sugar 
exi)ort season in so far as to i)ermit foreign vessels to carry cargo 
from Porto Eico to the United States, ^o necessity for this exception 
now exists, and the passage of the bill will without doubt add to the 
improvements in transportation facilities already marked. Provision 
should also be made for the registration as vessels of the United States 
of vessels owned by Porto Eicans on the date of the ratification of the 
treaty of Paris. The number and tonnage of these vessels is small, 
and a list of them may be found in Appendix G. Pending action by 
Congress, it seemed improper, for various reasons, to compel Porto 
Eican vessels to continue to wear Spanish colors. Under instructions, 
the Bureau accordingly drafted regulations providing for the protection 
of the United States and the use of the American flag on vessels owned 
by Porto Eicans, whose allegiance had been transferred to the United 
States from Spain. These regulations are printed in Appendix J. 

VESSELS OF THE PHTLIPPINES. 

I* 

' Temi)orary military regulations for the protection of the United States 
and the use of the American flag over vessels in the Philippines, 
similar to those for Porto Eico and for the same purposes, were promul- 
gated at the same date. 

It is the understanding of the Bureau that the navigation laws gener- 
ally are not, under tLe treaty of Paris, to be applied to trade between 
the United States and the Philippines. In annex 2 to protocol No. 1 6, 
dated Paris, November 22, 1898, the American Commissioners stated: 

The declaration that the policy of the United States in the PhiUppines wiU be that 
of an open door to the world's commerce necessarily implies that the offer to place 
Spanish vessels and merchandise on the same footing as American is not intended to 
be exclusive. Bnt the offer to give Spain that privilege for a term of years is intended 
to secure it to her for a certain period by special treaty stipulation, whatever might 
be at any time the general policy of the United States. 

The Bureau has requested, but not yet obtained, from the proper 
authorities a complete list of the vessels under the Spanish flag, owned 
in the Philippines at the date of the ratification of the treaty of Paris. 
A partial list, including nearly or quite all the larger vessels, may be 
found in Appendix G. 

PROVISIONAL. REGISTRATION. 

It is reasonably certain that iu the future there will be increased 
American commercial activity, not only in the East, but in South Africa 
and elsewhere. American trading houses will be established, and in 
the prosecution of trade will purchase vessels, chiefly for local use. 
For example, American houses iu China and Japan will require small 
vessels for trade with the Philippines and for the coasting trade of 
China. The subject of documents for such vessels is not new, for in 
his annual message of December 1, 1884, the late President Arthur said : 

The recent purchase by citizens of the United States of a trading fleet heretofore 
under the Chinese flag has considerably enhanced our commercial importance in the 
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Bast. In view of the larso number of vessels built or purchased by American citi- 
zens in other countries and exclusively emi>loyed in legitimate traffic between foreign 
ports under the recognized protection of our flag, it might be well to provide a uni- 
form rule for their registration and documentation, so that the bona fide property 
rights of our citizens therein shall be duly evidenced and properly guarded. 

The reasons in support of that recommendation are stronger now 
than when it was made. Our relations with the East have greatly 
changed. Sections 4133 and 4134 of the Eevised Statutes, which pro- 
Libited American residents abroad from owning American vessels, 
were repealed by the act of March 3, 1897. During fifteen years Amer- 
ican commercial interests abroad have grown rapidly. The right of 
American citizens abroad to acquire property in foreign-built ships has 
been held to be a national right, and the practice of carrying the flag 
by such vessels is establish^. Most maritime nations have laws for 
the issue of provisional registers to vessels purchased by their citizens 
or subjects resident abroad. There is no law on the subject for citizens 
of the United States. The practice has been to file bills of sale with 
our consuls abroad, and to issue a consular certificate certifying to the 
filing of the bill of sale. If it shall appear advisable at this time to 
carry out the recommendation of the President's message of 1884 a 
bill upon the subject will be submitted. 

CUBAN VESSELS. 

The inhabitants of Cuba, at the close of the war with Spain, owned 
a considerable tonnage, which had been navigated under the Spanish 
flag in the coasting trade of the island and in trade with foreign ports 
in the West Indies and on the adjacent mainland. After American 
occupation on January 1, 1899, the majority of these owners did not 
desire to continue their vessels under the Spanish flag, and there was no 
Cuban flag representing a government which had obtained the recog- 
nition of nations. The resolution of Congress declaring the independ- 
ence of the people of Cuba was, in effect, a prohibition of the exclusive 
use of the American flag on such vessels. The Bureau was instructed 
to submit regulations to meet this unusual situation, and these regula- 
tions (Appendix J) were prepared in time to be issued almost simulta- 
neously with complete military occupation. A distinctive signal, con- 
sisting of a blue flag with a white union— the colors adopted by most 
of the countries of Central and South America which have declared 
their independence of Spain — was prescribed for Cuban vessels whose 
owners should abjure their allegiance to Spain or other toreign powers. 
Subsequently, at the earnest request of representative Cuban ship- 
owners, such vessels, on application, were authorized to carry the 
American flag over this distinctive signal solely for the purpose of 
indicating that the Government of the United States, pursuant to 
treaty, has assumed and will discharge the obligations that may, under 
international law, result from the fact of the occupation of Cuba for the 
protection of life and property. The use of the American flag did not 
guarantee to these vessels in ports of the United States, or in foreign 
ports, the privileges which are granted to American vessels. Even in 
ports of the United States sections 4219 and 4225 of the Revised Stat- 
utes have left no discretion in executive officers in the imposition of 
tonnage taxes of $1 a ton in addition to the regular tax of 3 cents, 
imposed usually on vessels from Cuba belonging to nations in treaty 
with the United States. 

The situation can be remedied for the future by an act of Congress 
providing that during the occupation of the island Cuban vessels shaJl 
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receive in the United States the treatment accorded to vessels of the 
most favored nation. Such a bill may be found in Appendix A, and 
its early passage is recommended in justice to ourselves as well as to 
the Cubans. The laws referred to have virtually prohibited Cuban 
vessels from entering ports of the United States, but in the occasional 
cases where they have entered the additional $1 tax has been imposed. 
The refund of these additional charges will require legislation, and it 
seems just that a relief bill should be passed. 

REGISTRY OF VESSELS BOUGHT BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

Before, during, and since the war with Spain the War and Navy 
Departments purchased a large tonnage of foreign-built vessels to serve 
as transports, colliers, hospital and supply ships. A list of such vessels 
owned by those Departments on June 30, 1899, aggregating about 
125,000 tons, is printed in Appendix G. 

Section 4132 of the Ee vised Statutes authorizes the registry of foreign- 
built vessels captured and condemned as prizes during war or forfeited 
for violations of law. It expressly prohibits the registry of other foreign- 
built vessels. Foreign-built vessels purchased by the Government are 
not entitled to registry. The Bureau decided this question in a circular 
(S. 19859) published August 12, 1898. Subsequently the JS^avy Depart- 
ment sold the collier Seipio to an American citizen, who desired to put the 
vessel in the coasting trade of the United States. At the request of 
the Secretary of the Navy, the question whether the vessel could be 
documented wassubmitted to the Department of Justice. The Attorney- 
General, in an opinion published in Appendix G, sustained the decisioa 
of the Bureau that the vessel was not entitled to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States. 

From time to time the Departments which purchased these vessels 
because there were no American vessels available for the purpose, will 
doubtless desire to dispose of them. The price for which they can be 
sold will be considerably greater if by legislation the vessels can engage 
in the coasting trade of the United States. Whether such legislation is 
desirable, whether, if desirable, it should take the form of an amendment 
to section 4132 of the Eevised Statutes providing that foreign- built ves- 
sels purchased by the Government upon sale to American citizens shall 
be entitled to be documented as vessels of the United States, or whether 
that privilege should be restricted to the specific vessels recently pur- 
chased, are matters on which the judgment of the two Departments 
directly concerned will doubtless be consulted by Congress. 

Whatever legislation may be deemed desirable to meet the situation, 
the wants which created it furnish cogent reasons in support of legisla- 
tion to establish a merchant marine. No nation of the first rank except 
the United States is dependent upon the purchase of foreign vessels 
for the transportation of its troops by sea. 

Our condition is the precise reverse of that of Great Britain, which 
has recently chartered a number of British steamships in the trans- 
Atlantic trade to transport troops to South Africa, with the result 
that American exporters, dependent upon British shipping, have been 
compelled to pay increased ocean freights. 

REPORTS OF SHIPPINa COMMISSIONERS. 

There are now in operation United States shipping commissioners' 
offices at eighteen of the principal seaports of the United States. The 
office at Rockport was abolished on July 31, 1899, and in lieu of it an 
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office was established at Belfast, Me., in conformity with law. The 
details of the routine work performed by these oflfices are tabulated in 
Appendix B. Those figures do not, however, show the full amount of 
work performed, as some of the commissioners, especially at New York 
and San Francisco, have shipped crews for army transports and naval 
colliers not included in the official returns and for which they received 
no compensation. The act of December 21, 1898, which materially 
changed the law in regard to seamen, has added greatly to the duties 
of the commissioners since February 20, when the act went into effect, 
and it is due to the tact and industry of those officers that radical 
changes in the law have been effected with much less friction than was 
fear^. 

Furthermore, while the volume of work has been greater, the total 
expenditures for the shipping commissioners' service and the average 
expenditure per man for whom services have been rendered have been 
the lowest for the past six fiscal years, as is shown by the following 
table: 



Tear. 


Seamen 
shipped, re- 
shipped, 
EDd dis- 
charged. 


Expenses. 


Average. 


18©4 


106, 304 
118,493 
130. 327 
119,807 
116, 215 
122,468 


$59,934.72 
61,511.70 
63,769.98 
64.034.71 
58,387.57 
53,651.45 


Cents, 
56 


1895 


52 


1896 


49 


1897 


53 


1898 


50 


1899 


44 







To the number of seamen shipped, etc., for 1899 should be added 
those for transports, amounting at New York to 7,486, and at San 
Francisco to 6,332, while no corresponding addiion to the expense column 
is to be made. 

Not only is the administration of these offices from a fiscal point of 
view satisfactory, but, what is of even greater consequence, there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of owners, masters, and seamen to 
refer to the arbitration of the commissioners those disputes which seem 
to be inseparable from labor at sea. The settlement of such disputes 
is one of the useful functions of the commissioners, and appeal to them 
should in the great majority of cases render unnecessary expensive 
litigation. 

It has been the aim of the Bureau to secure offices for the commis- 
sioners in Government buildings wherever practicable. In conformity 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
act of Congress, an appropriation of $9,000 has again been recom- 
mended for insertion in this year's estimates for the payment of the rent 
where Government accommodations can not be found, and for necessary 
expenses of the offices of shipping commissioners. 

ACT OF DECEMBER 21, 1898. 

In your last annual report to the Speaker of the House of Eepresen- 
tatives, dated December 6, 1898, you said: "Legislation for the benefit 
of American seamen now holds a place in Congress favorable to early 
action." The bill referred to was the first to pass at the last session of 
Congress and was approved by the President on December 21, 1898. 
JThat act is the most comprehensive measure ever passed in this coun- 
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try for the benefit of seamen. It is probably within bonnds to assert 
that no parliamentary body ever before adopted legislation which has 
worked so radical a change in the historical relations between the sea- 
man and the master or owner. So far as the Bureau is aware the act of 
December 21, 1898, is the first application of the usual law of civil con- 
tracts for labor to the agreement between seamen and masters and 
owners. The essential provision of that act gives to the seaman the 
right to quit work in the domestic and near-by foreign trade, subject to 
no penalties of consequence, except suit for breach of contract, which, 
of course, will never be brought. So late as January 25, 1897, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the Arago case, decided that 
from the earliest historical period the contract of the sailor is an excep- 
tional one, involving to a certain extent the surrender of his personal 
liberty during the life of the contract. Tbe operation of this American 
law, radically changing the historical seaman's agreement, is of great 
importance to those who follow the sea for a livelihood, under whatever 
flag they sail. If there shall be a growth of the American merchant 
marine, it is to be presumed that other nations will in time accept the 
new principle established by our legislation. On the other hand, if we 
shall remain stationary or shall progress only at the end of the line of 
nations that are developing their mercantile navies, we may rest 
assured that other nations will not look to this country for examx)les 
to be imitated in legislation. The act went into effect on February 20, 
1899, and too short a time has since elapsed to permit the formation of 
a correct judgment of its operations. The reports of shipping commis- 
sioners (Appendix B) on four months of the operation of the act show 
varying opinions. 

The law in regard to the allotments of wages to seamen has beeu 
reduced to a more satisfactory form than hitherto, and if it is not 
thoroughly enforced the fault will rest with this office and with execu- 
tive officers, and not, as hitherto, with inadequate statutes. 

Under the power vested in this office by the act of December 21, 
1898, regulations making considerable reductions in the amount of 
allotments have been framed (Appendix B), and in the main have 
operated successfully. Thus the shipping commissioner at San Fran- 
cisco reports : 

The change in the aUotmeut law is an excellent one and has done more to protect 
the seaman from the extortion of the boarding-house keepers and shipping masters 
than any act of recent years. 

And the shipping commissioner at New York states : 

Never before in the same space of time have so many seamen left this port from 
whose prospective earnings so little money was deducted. 

At the outset a determined effort to break down the law and to con- 
tinue the old abuses was made by those who had profited by them, 
especially at New York, but this effort was thwarted by the shipping 
commissioner at that port with the cooperation of American shipowners. 
The law is now enforced, so far as this Bureau is advised, at our prin- 
cipal seaports to the advantage of seamen and without detriment to 
shipowners. 

The law in regard to allotments was made applicable by Congress to 
foreign as well as to American vessels, except where treaties stipulate 
to the contrary. As about 60 per cent of our carrying is done in British 
vessels the allotment law applies much more frequently to British than 
to American vessels. Its enforcement rests with the British consuls 
before whom seamen for British vessels are shipped. The act has 
been subject to severe criticism in British shipping circles, but in the 
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judgment of the Bureau tbe criticism has shown the propriety of the act. 
The following clear statement of the grounds of the criticism is taken 
fix)m " Fairplay " ( May 11, 1899) : 

Since the United States law limiting tbe advance granted to sailors to one month's 
pay went into effect on the 20th of February last, British shipowners have been 
oompelled to rednce sailors' wages £1 per moath and pay a bonus of from $15 to $25 
for each man in order to secure a crew. Under the rate prevailing prior to this 
enactment, namely, £4 per mouth, the seaman received an advance of two months' 
wages, which went into the hands of the boarding masters. Comparing results we 
have: 



old rate. £4 per montb 

Kew rate, £3 poandB per month . 



Advance. 



£8 ($40) 
3 ($15) 



Bonus. 



£5 ($25) 



Coming 
to sailor. 



£12 
12 



Total. 



£20 
20 



which practically leaves matters in statu quo ante as regards the three parties 
mostly concerned — the owner, the shipping master, and the sailor. 

In point of fact, the tables demonstrate the abuse of the old allot- 
ment system. The reduction of £1 by shipowners in British seamen's 
wages is to pay the £5 demanded by the shipping agent or boarding- 
honse keeper. The claim formerly made that the advance was to pay 
debts incurred by the seaman and properly deducted from his wages 
disappears, and the fact is disclosed that much of this deduction 
was in fact a payment by the owner's representative to the shipping 
agent or boarding house keeper for supplying the crew. 

In some instances British seamen have been shipped at the rate of 
Is. a month, the balance of the wages, about £3 or £4, being paid by 
the owner's representative to the boarding-house keeper or shipping 
agent. This system, which is an obvious evasion of the law, is not 
tolerated on American vessels. Through the proper channels the 
matter has been brought to the attention of the British authorities. 
Several lesser British courts, corresponding to our police courts, have 
held that a contract for Is. a month (25 cents) is a valid contract. The 
decisions of American courts compel the belief that in this country 
such a contract would be set aside as inequitable and invalid, and the 
hope is entertained that on appeal the higher British courts will take 
the same view. The views of British consuls on the methods of ship- 
ping seamen in the United States on British vessels, reported to the 
Board of Trade, are published in Appendix M. 

DISCRIMINATION IN PILOTAGE AGAINST SAILING VESSELS. 

Under the joint operation of Federal and State laws in the States of 
Virginia, !North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas pilotage charges are levied on 
American sail vessels in the coasting trade which are not levied on 
American steam vessels in the same trade. The operation of natural 
causes which tend to drive out of existence sail vessels is thus intensi- 
fied by law. It is not claimed that these charges are imposed for serv- 
ices actually performed. Fair compensation for assistance rendered is 
not oppose<l by anyone. Under the system in vogue the master of a 
sail vessel is required to pay an annual toll, and thereafter he is under 
no obligation to take a pilot. Security of navigation thus does not 
enter at all into the system. Stripped of plausibilities the system 
imposes a tax on one kind of navigation because it has been too weak 
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to lift a burden from itself of which the stronger and better organized 
steam-coasting interests long ago rid themselves. 

The relief proposed is limited in its operations and considers all pos- 
sible dangers to navigation. Only sail vessels of which the masters 
or mates have passed the examination prescribed for and obtained the 
license awarded to masters and mates as pilots of steam vessels are to 
be exempt from pilotage when no pilot is in fact employed. It will be 
a considerable gain to safety in navigation under any circumstances 
thus to require masters and mates of sail vessels to qualify as pilots. 

The expenditure of many millions of dollars by Congress in improv- 
ing channels and removing bars at the ports where pilotage charges 
are still obligatory on sail vessels, has reduced the necessity for such 
charges, unless services are rendered. These improvements have gen- 
erally resulted in a considerable increase in shipping engaged in foreign 
trade, and the revenue derived by pilots from this increase should be 
sufficient to maintain an adequate pilotage service, especially when 
supplemented by the contributions of vessels in the coasting trade 
which employ pilots. Thus the combined entries and clearances of 
vessels in the foreign trade has increased at New Orleans from 1,448,648 
tons in 1888 to 3,240,517 tons in 1898, and during the same decade at 
Galveston from 221,564 tons to 1,571,302 tons ; at Pensacola, from 599,011 
tons to 780,098 tons; at Savannah, from 335,990 tons to 695,071 tons; 
at Mobile, from 149,863 tons to 633,932 tons ; at Fernandina, from 36,116 
tons to 192,256 tons; at Brunswick, from 192,410 tons to 567,625 tons; 
and at Norfolk and Newport News, from 142,526 tons to 589,317 tons. 
At the thirteen principal ports in the States named the annual tonnage 
in foreign trade has increased in ten years from 2,730,207 tons to 
9,084,883 tons. 

It is contended that Congress is the proper tribunal to which to 
appeal for a correction of this unfair discrimination — 

First, becausetheOonstitution vests ill Congress the right to regu- 
late commerce, of which pilotage is essentially a feature, and Congress, 
by its first act relating to pilotage, reserved to itself the power to 
regulate it as occasion requires; 

Second, because Congress, by exempting steam vessels from State 
pilotage charges, except for services rendered, itself created the dis- 
crimination which now calls for correction; 

Third, because Congress, by its liberal appropriations for improve- 
ments of the harbors in the nine States which still exact pilotage fees 
from coasting sailing vessels where services are not now rendered, has 
removed the reason by which such charges were formerly justified. 

A bill in conformity with these suggestions is published in Appen- 
dix A. 

BOARDING OF VESSELS. 

The recommendation in the report of the Bureau for 1898, concerning 
legislation in regard to the boarding of vessels, is respectfully renewed. 
The past year has again shown its necessity. The most serious obstacle 
which has been encountered in the enforcement of the new seamen's 
law of December 21, 1898, has been the lack of a stringent law concern- 
ing the boarding of vessels. In the report last year it was stated : 

Investigation conducted by the Burean has disclosed the fact that the practice of 
boarding vessels before they have been docked or the unlading of cargo has began, 
admits of serious abuses of various kinds at some ports. Other ports seem to be free 
from these abuses. The laws on the subj^ect are insufficient. Section 9 of chapter 
374, Statutes of 1882 (the passenger act) imposes a penalty of $1,000 on the master 
of ''any such steamship or other vessel" who permits his ship to be boarded in the 
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United States by any person except the pilot, customs or health officers, consuls, or 
agents of the vessel until it has been put in charge of the customs officer, or there- 
atter, unless with the consent of the customs officer. Turning to the first section of 
the act of 1882, one will find that the vessels to which this act applies are " a steam- 
ship or other vessel whereon immigrant passengers or passengers other than cabin 
passengers have been taken at any port or place in a foreign country or dominion 
(ports or places in foreign territory contiguous to the United States excepted). '* In 
brief this law concerning the boarding of vessels applies only to the limited number 
which carry immigrants. Section 4606 of the Revised Statutes subjects any person 
who boards a vessel without the master's consent, except an officer authorized to do 
so by law, to a fine of $2()0 and imprisonment for not over six months. Under the 
quarantine act of 1893 the Secretary of the Treasury has power to regulate the 
boarding of vessels until they have passed a sanitary inspection. 

Reports received from shipping commissioners ana other Treasury officers (Appen- 
dix N) show that at New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore 
it is a practice of runners for sailors' boarding houses, clothing stores, and other con- 
cerns to board vessels, especially sail'n^ vessels in the oversea trade, and solicit 
seamen to come ashore before the vessel is docked or has come to regular anchorage. 
Masters connive at the practice, because thereby the seamen may be put down as 
deserters, and forfeitures or deductions from wages may be made. The practice is 
not confined to American vessels, but extends to those of other nationalities, and is 
a natural subject of complaint in the reports of British consuls elsewhere printed. 
It is reported that these runners at times bring liquor aboard with them and spread 
demoralization among the crew. No law can be devised to prevent seamen so dis- 
posed from a drinking bout at the end of a long voyage, but a law can be drawn 
which will prevent the beginning of that bout on shipboard before the vessel has 
been brought to the place in port from which its cargo is to be discharged, and before 
they have received the wages due them. On this score it is not necessary to add any- 
thing to the instructive reports of shipping commissioners and others who have 
made the investigation (Appendix N). The evil is not confined to the demoralization 
and plunder of seamen. There is reason to believe that in some instances and at 
some ports, smuggling, especially of prohibited articles, is covertly carried on, and 
that seamen are encouraged to violate the revenue laws, and the Government is thus 
defrauded. The way is open also to the violation of other laws of the United States. 
As a desirable measure of protection to seamen in American ports it is recommended 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be empowered to frame and enforce regulations 
concerning the boarding of vessels, and that suitable penalties for the violation of 
those regulations be prescribed. By vesting discretionary power in the Secretary, 
regulations can be framed to meet abuses, and can be modified from time to time, if 
necessary, to meet differing conditions in different ports. The draft of the bill pro- 
posed may be found in Appendix A. Numerous precedents in the laws for the 
oestowal of this discretionary power can be cited, if necessary. 

LIGHTS FOR STEAM PILOT VESSELS. 

The revised international regulations for preventing collisions at sea 
and the law of the United States for preventing collisions on inland 
waters contain no distinctive light for a steam pilot vessel when engaged 
on her station. For such vessels in British waters the British Govern- 
ment, by an order in council, dated August 18, 1892, and again July 7, 
1897, provided a red light 8 feet below the masthead light. The ques- 
tion of fixing a distinctive light for such vessels in American waters, 
raised by the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, has been submitted by 
the Bureau to the American delegates to the International Marine Con- 
ference of Washington. They unite, with one exception, in recommend- 
ing that the lights for steam pilot boats in American waters be the same 
as in British waters. Their opinions and the British regulation are 
printed m Appendix K, and a bill, in accord with those opinions, is 
printed in Appendix A. 

It has been suggested that the red light below the white masthead 
hght might be mistaken for the port light of a small tug under way. 
While there does not seem to be much force in the objection, the British 
hoard of trade, through the usual channels, has been asked whether 
any practical difficulties have been discovered in the regulation which 
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has been in force for several years in British waters. It is expected 
that a reply will be received before Congress will be prepared to con- 
sider the bill. 

TIMBER RAFTS AND LONG TOWS. 

The increasing use of long tows of coal barges along the North Atlan- 
tic coast, and of large timber rafts along the Pacific coast is a mcDace 
to navigation which has attracted the attention of our maritime asso- 
ciations. At least so far as the towing of timber rafts is concern^ 
any successful attempt to remove the danger will require the coopera- 
tion of the Canadian authorities, for those rafts are made up usually 
in British Columbia. The interests to be considered are various, and 
at points conflicting. By correspondence with these interests the 
Bureau hopes to be able to submit suggestions before the close of the 
coming session of Congress. 

CERTIFICATES OF TITLE. 

For obvious reasons, bills of sale, mortgages, hypothecations, and 
other documents relating to the title of ownership of vessels are 
recorded in the custom-houses. These records are open to inspection, 
and by section 4194, Revised Statutes, collectors are required to furnish 
to applicants certificates of material facts of record relating to owner- 
ship. Up to 1886 collectors were authorized to charge a fee of $1 for a 
search of title and the certificate of record. The act of June 19, 1886, 
abolished the payment by parties in interest of many fees which were 
burdensome on navigation, but provided that such fees, as a rule, should 
be payable from the Treasury. The fee of $1 above referred to was 
included in the fees mentioned by the act of 1886, The search of title 
and certificate of record of a vessel's ownership are not essentially 
public services, and there is no reason why fees for this purpose should 
be a charge on the revenues. During the last Congress the Senate 
passed unanimously a bill providing that this fee of $1 shall be paid by 
the parties directly concerned and not by the Government. It has since 
been objected that local assessors itequently require such certificates 
in making out rolls of taxable property and that they should not be 
required to pay the fee in the discharge of their duties. As ail the 
facts which the certificate sets forth are matters of record, open to inspec- 
tion, the objection does not seem valid. If assessors or private persons 
require copies of records from customs officers, they, rather than the 
Government, should pay the reasonable fee charged for clerical work, 
A bill in accord with these views is published in Appendix A. 

LOO ENTRY OF COLLISIONS. 

In accord with the recommendations of the American delegates to 
the Washington International Marine Conference, it is suggested that, 
wherever practicable, masters be required to make entries in the log 
book of collisions while all the circumstances are fresh in memory. 
The utility of such a law will be evident to anyone who has read the 
testimony in cases of collisions. The provisi«>ns in regard to entries in 
logs are contained in section 4290, Revised Statutes. The desired result 
can be obtained by the enactment of the bill in Appendix A. 
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CONCLUSION. 

A new edition of the navigation laws, bringing the compilation down 
to the ijresent day, has been prepared and is issued as Part II of this 
report. Several thousand copies are allotted by law to Congress. The 
edition issued in 1895 was exhausted and the many changes in the law, 
made by Congress during the past four years, rendered a new edition 
desirable. The Code List of American Vessels for 1899 has been for- 
warded, to all owners of American seagoing vessels with signal letters, 
and the List of Merchant Vessels is expected in a few days from the 
printing office. 

I wish to record ray thanks to Mr. Thomas B. Sanders, deputy com- 
missioner, and to the clerks of the office for the prompt dispatch of the 
work of the Bureau. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, 

Commissioner, 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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APPENDIXES. 
Appendix A. 

LEGISLATION. 

Following is the text of bills referred to in the foregoing text: 

1. SENATE BILL 5590. FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. THIRD SESSION. 

[In the Senate of the United States, February 28, 1899.— Mr. Frye, ^m the Committee ou Commerce, 
reported, in lieu of S. 5024, the following bill ; which was read the first and second times by nnani- 
mons consent.] 

A BILL to promote the commerce and increase the foreign trade of the United States and to provide 
aoxiUary croisers, transports, and seamen for Grovemment use when necessary. 

Whereas the profitable employment of the surplus productive power of the farms, 
factories, mines, forests, and fisheries of the United States imperatively demands the 
expansion of its foreign commerce; and 

Whereas the merchant vessels, ofiicers, engineers^ machinists, electricians, and 
seamen necessary to the expansion of the commerce of the United States are also 
essential as auxiliary to the forces of the United States in time of war, and otherwise, 
and to the better security of the nation and the protection of its possessions ; and 

Whereas it is deemed especially expedient to make immediate provision to these 
ends: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Btmreeentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembledy That from and after the first day of July, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and uiuety-uiue, there shall be paid, subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
owner or owners of any vessel duly registered by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States, including as such citizens corporations creat>ed under the laws of the United 
States or any of the States thereof, and being at the time of entry engaged in the 
foreign trade of the United States, which shall be entered in the United States from 
a foreign port, or from any port belonging to the United States the trade between 
which and the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coast ports of the United States shall 
happen not to be confined to vessels of the United States, compensation as herein- 
after provided ; that is to say : 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to contract with 
the owner or owners of any vesseljof the United States hereinbefore described, and 
registered for foreign trade, for the payment to said owner or owners for a period of 
twenty years, and subject to the provisions of this act, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums following, namely : 

(a) On each entry of a sail or steam vessel, not exceeding sixteen entries in any 
twelve consecutive months, subject to paragraph (e) of section six of this act, one 
and one-half cents per gross ton for each one hundred nautical miles not exceeding 
one thousand five hundred nautical miles sailed outward bound, and one and one- 
half cents per gross ton for each one hundred nautical miles not exceeding one thou- 
sand five hundred nautical miles sailed homeward bound, and one cent per gross ton 
for each additional one hundred nautical miles sailed. 

(b) Steam vessels which may be suitable for carrying the mails of the United States 
or as auxiliaries to the forces of the United States in time of war or other need, if of 
the following tonnages aud capable of maintaining the following rates of speed 
under the conditions hereinafter provided, shall, in addition to the compensation 
provided in paragraph (a) of this section, receive compensation per gross ton, for 
each one hundred nautical miles sailed, at the following rates, namely : 

Vessels over one thousand five hundred gross tons : 

First. Fourteen knots and less than fifteen knots, one cent per gross ton. 
94 
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Second. Fifteen knots and less than sixteen knots, one and one>tenth cents per 
gross ton. 

Third. Sixteen knots or over, one and two-tenths cents per gross ton. 

Vessels over three thousand gross tons : 

Fourth. Seventeen knots and less than eighteen knots, one and four-tenths cents 
per gross ton. 

Fifth. Eighteen knots and less than nineteen knots, one and six-tenths cents per 
gross ton. 

Sixth. Nineteen knot-s or over, one and eight-tenths cents per gross ton. 

Vessels over eight thousand ^ross tons : 

Seventh. Twenty knots and less than twenty-one knots, two cents per gross ton. 

Eighth. Twenty-one knots or over, two and three-tenths cents per gross ton. 

No vessel shall be entitled to compensation nnder more than one of the tonnage 
and speed classifications in this clause specified. 

(c) The mileage upon which compensation shall be paid under the hereinbefore- 
stated clauses (a) and (b) shall be determined by the direct customary route from 
the last port of departure at which cargo, pasengers, or mails shall have been taken 
in the United States for and carried to a foreign port, or a port belonging to the 
United States described in section one of this act at which cargo, passengers, or 
mails shall have been discharged or taken, and f^oui such last- mentioned port by the 
direct customary route to the first port of arrival in the United States at which 
cargo, passengers, or mails shall have been discharged. If during the voyage the 
vessel shall discharge or take car^o, passengers, or mails at two or more foreign 
ports, or ports belou^ing to the United States described in section one of this act, 
the distance by the direct customary route between such ports shall also be included 
in the mileage upon which compensation shall be paid under the aforesaid clauses 
(a) and (b). 

(d) A foreign-built vessel admitted to American recfistry pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act shall be entitled to compensation at the rate of fifty per centum of 
the rates fixed by this section, aud no more. 

(e) The total compensation to be paid out of the Treasury as provided in this 
section shall in no fiscal year exceed the sum of nine millions of dollars, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make such regulations for the payment of said com- 
pensation as will cause any excess in the total amount of compensation earned 
under this section in any one fiscal year over and above nine millions of dollars to 
be deducted pro rata from the total compensation due each individual or corporation 
entitled to such compensation hereunder during said fiscal year. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further authorized aud directed to 
contract with any citizen or citizens of the United States (including as such citi- 
zens corporations created under the laws of the United States or any of the States 
thereof) who shall appl^r to said Secretary within five years next after the passage 
of this act for a navigating contract such as is in this act provided, and shall, on 
applying for such contract, give bond to the United States in a penal sum equal to 
five dollars per gross ton of the vessel or vessels so to be built pursuant to such 
bond, with security to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasur5r, conditioned 
that snch citizen or citizens will, within five years next after the giving of such 
bond, build, make ready for service, and register for the foreign trade of the United 
Stateis in this section mentioned one or more of the classes and description of the 
vessels mentioned and described in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section and 
to be described in such bond, with which such citizen or citizens desire to engage 
in the foreign or other trade for which compensation is provided for and as in this 
act described, that there shall be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to such owner or owners of such vessel or vessels so to be built 
the same compensation for the same length of time in this section stated aud for the 
same service mentioned in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section; and such 
citizen or citizens so contracting, and the owners of each of such vessels so to be 
built, shall be subject to all the duties, liabilities, and conditions in respect of such 
vessels so to be built as are in this act provided in respect of the owners and of the 
vessels in this act mentioned. But if it shall happen that any of such new vessels 
shall, without any fault or want of diligence on the part of the obligors in such 
bond, fail to be built and registered, as required by this section, the Secretary of 
the TreoBUTy shall extend the time of the performance of the conditions of such 
bond for such period or periods as shall appear to him to be just, and in that case 
the right of such obligors shall be the same as if the performance of the condition 
of such bond had occurred within the said five years. 

Sec. 2. That no vessel shall be entitled to compensation under section one of this 
act nnless at least one-fourth of her navigating crew shall be citizens of the United 
States or such persons as shall be within the provisions of section twenty-one hun- 
dred and seventy-four of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

If it shall happen at any time that the foregoing stated proportion of au American 
crew can not be reasonably obtained, the shipping commissioner or the officer dis- 
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charging his duties at any port of the United States, or the United States consul or 
the officer discharging his duties at the foreign port whence any such vessel is to 
clear, shall allow the shipment of persons not Americans to make up the necessary 
number of the crew. 

Sec. 3. That the test for the speed of the vessels provided for in this act shall be 
made under the direction and supervision of a board of naval officers, which the 
Secretary of the Navy shall appoint upon the application of the owner or owners of 
any such vessel, and the test must include not less than four hours' continuous steam- 
ing at sea in ordinary weather in water of sufficient depth to make the test a fair 
and just one. 

Sec. 4. That a documented vessel of the United States engaged in the deep-sea 
fisheries for three months'during twelve consecutive months shall receive a bounty 
annually, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, of two dollars 
per gross ton : Provided, That at least one-third of the crew shall be American citi- 
zens. 

Sec. 5. That an American citizen serving as a member of a necessary and proper 
crew of an American vesbcl licensed for and engaged in deep-sea fisheries for three 
months or more during twelve consecutive months shall receive a bounty, from any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, of one dollar per month during 
the time necessarily employed in the voyages of such vessel. 

Sec. 6. That no compensation shall be aOowed in respect of any of the following- 
named vessels : 

(a) A vessel not engaged in trade: 

(b) A vessel trading wholly upon interior waters, not tidal, between a port in the 
United States and a foreign port; 

i^o) A vessel of the United States employed in the coasting trade or in the fish- 
eries, except as provided in sections one, four, seven, and ei^ht of this act ; 

(d) A vessel owned by a citizen of the United States which shall not be entitled 
under the provisions of section forty-one hundred and thirty-one of the Revised 
Statutes or any amendments or supplements thereto^ or under this act, to the bene- 
fits and privileges of a vessel of the United States; 

(e) A vessel on a voyage extending only to a foreign port less than one hundred 
and fifty nautical miles from her last port of departure in the United States at 
which cargo, passengers, or mails shall have been taken, or from a foreign ))ort less 
than one hundred and fifty nautical miles from her first port of arrival in the United 
States at which cargo, passengers, or mails shall have been discharged. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, on 
the application of the owners of such vessels, to grant registers as vessels of the 
United States, under the conditions hereinafter stated, to the following-described 
vessels : 

(a) To such foreign-built steamships as were on the first day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, engaged in an established freight or 
passenger business, or both, from a port of the United States, and as have received 
or shall be fit to receive the class Al in the Record of American and Foreign Ship- 
ping or the United States Standard Owners, Builders, and Underwriters' Associa- 
tion, or equivalent classification in any other register of shipping of at least equal 
merit, and as were also on the said first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, actually owned by and then really representing the capital 
of a citizen or citizens of the United States (including as such citizens corporations 
created under the laws of the United States or any of the States thereof), or a 
foreign corporation or association of which not less than eighty per centum of the 
capital stock thereof was on the first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, actually owned by and really representing the capital of a 
citizen or citizens of the United States (including as such citizenn corporations 
created under the laws of the United States or auy of the States thereof), upon 
such American owner or owners of such majority interest obtaining a full and com- 
plete transfer of and title to such steamships from the foreign corporation or asso- 
ciation owning the same and proving to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that all the foregoing stated requirements have been complied with; 

(b) To such foreign-built steamships as shall have been actually under construc- 
tion on or before the first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and which shall, when built as provided for in this act and the registry thereof 
requested, receive or be fit to receive the class of Al in the Record of American and 
Forei^ Shipping or the United States Standard Owners, Builders, and Underwriters' 
Association, or equivalent classification in any other register of shipping of at least 
equal merit, such vessels being actually contracted for by an American citizen or 
citizens (including as such citizens corporations created under the laws of the United 
States or any of the States thereof) who shall have been such since the first day of 
January, auno Domini eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, or by a foreign corporation 
or association of which not less than eighty per centum of the shares of the capital 
thereof shall have been actually owned by a citizen or citizens of the United Stat«9 
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(including as such citizens corporations created nnder the laws of the United States 
or any oi the States thereof), and really representing American capital, on the said 
first day of January^ anno Domini eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, and shall have 
continued to be so owned until the passage of this act, and upon such American 
owner or owners of such majority interest obtaining a full and complete transfer of 
and title to such steamships fi'om the foreign corporation or association owning the 
same and proving to the satisfaction of the Secretary ot the Treasury that all the 
foregoing stated requirements have been complied with: Provided, That such Amer- 
ican owners shall, before the iirst registry of the foreign- built vessels before mentioned 
in clauses (a) and (b) of this section shall be had, give a bond to the United States 
in a penal sum equal to ten dollars per gross ton of said vessel or vessels, with suffi- 
cient surety, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, conditioned that such 
owner or owners of such vessel or vessels will build, or shall have built after the 
passage of this act, in the United States, and shall duly make written application 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to have registered in the United States, within ten 
years next after the time of the registry of any such foreign-built vessel or vessels, a 
new vessel or vessels, respectively, of an aggregate gross tonnage equal to at least 
tiie aggregate gross tonnage of such foreign-built vessel or vessels so registered, 
which new vessel or vessels shall be capable of receiving the class Al in the Record 
of American and Foreign Shipping or the United States Standard Owners, Builders, 
and Underwriters' Association, or equivalent classification in any other register of 
shipping of at least equal merit ; and when any such new vessel or vessels shall have 
been so built, notice thereof may be given to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall, upon the production of the builders' sworn and satisfactory certificate, certify 
that the said vessel has been built in compliance with the conditions of the said 
bond ; but the new ve.^sel or vessels so built shall be subject to the same provisions 
and restrictions as the foreign-built vessel in respect of the coasting and otner trade, 
as in this act provided. If the conditions of the bond in this section m^itionea 
shall fail to be wholly performed as herein provided, the registry of any such foreign- 
built vessel or vessels, in relation to which said bond was executed, shall be can- 
celed, and such vessel or vessels shall cease to have any rights or privileges of vessels 
of the United States ; but if any such contract shall have been partly performed by 
the building, completion, and registry of any such new vessel or vessels, the regis- 
tration of such foreign-built vessel or vessels shall be canceled and such vessel or 
vessels deprived of the rights and privileges of vessels of the United States only to 
the extent of the proportionate failure to build, complete, and register the amount 
of tonnage of the new vessel or vessels required by this section. The provisions of 
this section shall not afiiict the liability of the signers of the bond provided for 
herein, and all earned and unpaid compensation in respect of any vessel or vessels 
the registry of which shall be so canceled shall be forfeited to the United States. 
But it it shall happen that any of such new vessels shall, without any fault or want 
of diligence on the part of the obligors in such bond, fail to be built and registered 
as required by this section, the Secretary of the Treasury shall extend the time of the 
performance of the conditions of such bond for such period or periods as shall appear 
to him to be just, and in that case the right of such obligors shall be the same as if 
the performance of the condition of such bond had occurred within the said five years. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby empowered to decide, upon principles of 
justice and equity, which vessel or vessels of a fleet of the same owner or owners 
shall be the vessel or vessels to be deprived of registry as aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. That no further or other inspection shall be required for such foreign-built 
steamship or steamships than is now required for foreign steamships carrying pas- 
sengers under the existing laws of the United States: and a special certificate of 
inspection shall be issued for each foreign-bnilt steamsnip registered under this act : 
and before issuing the registry for any such steamship as a vessel of the United 
States the collector of customs of the proper collection district shall cause such 
steamship to be measured and described in accordance with the laws of the United 
States, wnich measurement and description shall be recited in the certificate of reg- 
istry to be iHSoed under this act, after which such vessel shall be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of vessels of the United States as provided for in section one of 
this act, except that it shall not be employed in the coasting trade of the United 
States, including the trade between the Atlantic and Qulf port-s and the Pacific coast 
ports thereof. 

Sec. 9. That the compensation earned under the provisions of this act by any 
foreign-built vessel or vessels registered as vessels in the United States, as provided 
in section seven of this act, shall be retained by the Secretary of the Treasury until 
the American owner or owners of such vessel or vessels shall have fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the bond provided for in said section seven : Provided, That, as each new 
vessel built according to the conditions of said bond shall be completed and regis- 
tered as a vessel of the United States, the owner or owners of such new vessel shall 
receive compensation, out of such compensation retained under this act, from the 

42 7 
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date of the registry of sach foreign-built vessel or vessels, on a tonnage in a propor- 
tion equal to the amount of the gross tonnage of the new vessel or vessels aforesaid: 
and the compensation thereafter earned by such foreiffn-built vessel or vessels shall 
be retained only in the same proportion applied to the total gross tonnage of the 
new vessel or vessels remaining to be built, completed, and registered as provided in 
this act. 

Sec. 10. That the compensation applicable to the service of the existing vessels 
of the United States provided for in this act, other than as conditioned in section 
seven of this act, shall be allowed and paid only on the condition precedent that 
the owner or owners of any such now existing vessel or vessels claiming such com- 

Sensation shall have given bond to the United States in a penal sum equal to ten 
ollars per ^oss ton of the vessel or vessels to be contracted for as in this section 
provided, with surety to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury, condi- 
tioned that such owner or owners will, within five years next after the giving of 
such bond, make, in jp^ood faith and with responsible parties, a contract or contracts, 
as the case may be, S)t the building in the United States of another vessel or other 
vesbtfts, as the case may be, of an aggregate gross tonnage at least equal to twenty- 
five per centum of the tonnage of the vessel or vessels so now existing in respect of 
which such compensation shall be claimed. The provisions of this section shall not 
at) cot the rights of the owners of the vessels mentioned in section four of this act. 

Skc. 11. That all the vessel6, excepting those provided for in section four of this 
act, receiving compensation under this act shall, when required so to do by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, carry on 
each foreign voyage as a member of the ship's company one American boy under 
twenty-one years of age, and suitable for such employment, for each one thousand 
tons gross registered tonnage; which boys shall be taught in the duties o f seaman- 
ship, or engineering, or other maritime knowledge, as the case may be, respectively, 
and receive such pay for their services as shall be reasonable. 

Sec. 12. That any and every vessel receiving compensation nnder this act may be 
taken or employed and used by the United States as cruisers or transports at any 
time ; and in every such case the owner or owners of any such vessel or vessels so 
taken or employed shall be paid the fair value thereof, if taken, at the time of the 
taking, and, if employed, shall be paid the fair value of such use. And if there 
shall be a disagreement as to such fair value, the question of the valuation shall be 
submitted to and determined by three impartial appraisers, one to be appointed 
pursuant to the reg^nlations provided for in section tnirteen of this act, one by the 
owner or owners of the vessel, and one as next stated. The appraisers so appointed 
shall, before they proceed to act, select a third appraiser, who shall form one of the 
appraisal board. The decision of a majority of said board shall be final and effective. 

Sec. 13. That the President of the United States shall from time to time cause to 
be made, by the proper heads of departments, regulations for the due execution of 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14. That all vessels receiving compensation under this act shall carry mails 
of the United States free of charge if required to do so, and no vessel shall be enti- 
tled to compensation under this act the owner or owners of which receive any other 
compensation from the Government of the United States for carrying the United 
States mails; but the owner or owners of any vessel or vessels of the United States 
now under contract to carry the mails of the United States may apply to the Post- 
master-General to be released from such contract; and on such application the Post- 
master-General shall thereupon cause such contract to be terminated and canceled. 

Sec. 15. That no contract shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury after ten 
years next following the passage of this act; and Congress may at any time amend 
or repeal this act, subject to the obligations of the contracts existing at the time of 
such amendment or repeal. 

Sec. 16. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with or superseded by the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

2. HOUSE BELL 11186, FXTTYFIFTH CONGRBSS, THIRD SESSION. 

[In the Senate of the United States, January 24, 1899.— Read twice and referred to the Ck>mmittee on 

Conuneroe.] 

AN ACT To extend the laws renting to commerce, navigation, and merchant seamen over the 
Hawaiian Islands ceded to the United States. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Awierioa 
in Congress assembled, That the laws of the United States relating to commerce, navi- 
gation, and merchant seamen are hereby extended to and over tne island of Hawaii 
and all adjacent islands and waters of the islands ceded to the United States by the 
Government of Hawaii and accepted by joint resolution of Congress approved July 
seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, so far as such laws may be applicable. 
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Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Navigation may make such regalations as he 
may deem expedient for the nationalization of all vessels owned bv citizens of the 
islands ceded, as aforesaid, on the seventh day of Jnly, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and which continued to be so owned np to the date of snch nationalization 
and which had Hawaiian register, temporary or permanent. 

Sbc. 3. That the coasting trade between the islands aforesaid and any other por- 
tion of the United States shall be regulated in accordance with the proviHions of law 
applicable to such trade between any two great coasting districts. 

3. AN ACT TO EXTEND THE LAWS RELATING TO COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, AND 
MERCHANT SEAMEN OVER THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO CEDED TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresentaiivea of the United States of America 
in Congress assembM, That the laws of the United States relating to commerce, navi- 

gition, and merchant seamen are hereby extended to and over the island of Porto 
ico and all adjacent islands and waters ceded to the United States by the Govern- 
ment of Spain by treaty ratified on April eleventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-n ine. 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Navigation may make such regulations as he 
may deem expedient for the nationalization of all vessels owned by subjects of the 
island ceded, as aforesaid, on the eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine, and which continued to be so owned up to the date of such nationalization. 

Sbc. 3. That the coasting trade between the island aforesaid and any other por- 
tion of the United States shall be regulated in accordance with the provisions of law 
applicable to such trade between any two great coasting districts. 

Sbc. 4. This act shall take etfect sixty days after its passage. 

i. A BILL CONCERNING TONNAGE TAXES. 

Be it enaded by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That section eleven of chapter four hundred and twenty-one 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, as amended by section one of chap- 
ter sixty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, be and is hereby 
amended to read as follows : 

**Sbc. 11. That section fourteen of 'An act to remove certain burdens on the 
American merchant marine and encourage the American ibreign carrying trade, and 
for other purposes,' approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

'^ ' Sec. 14. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of thirty cents per ton per annum 
imposed prior to July fir^t, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, a duty of four cents 
per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate thirty-two cents per ton in any one year, is 
hereby imposed at each entry on all vessels which shall be entered by sea in any 
port of the United States from any foreign port or place in the Western Hemisphere 
north of the eighth parallel north latitude. 

"'And a duty of eight cents per ton, not to exceed sixty-four cents per ton per 
annum, is hereby imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in 
the United States from any other foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in 
distress or not eneaged in trade.''' Sections forty-two hundred and twenty-three, 
forty-two hundred and twenty-four, and so much of section forty-two hundred and 
nineteen of the Revised Statutes as conflicts with this section, and that portion of 
this section beginning with the words '' Provided that the i'resident of the United 
States" and ending with the words *' between the United States and such countries" 
are hereby repeal^.'" 

Sec. 2. That section twelve of chapter four hundred and twenty-one of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-six and section forty-two hundred and thirty-two 
of the Revised Statutes are nereby repealed. 

Skc. 3. That this act shall take effect on July first, nineteen hundred. 

5. A BILL RELATING TO CUBAN VESSELS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That vessels owned by citizens of Cuba and documented as 
such by officers of the United States shall hereafter be entitled in ports of the 
United States to the rights and privileges of vessels of the most favored nation, 
and they and their cargoes shall be subject to no higher charges in ports of the 
United States than are imposed on the vessels and cargoes of the most favored nation 
in the same trade. 

Skc 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized lo refund out of 
any mone>r in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, upon application and satis- 
factory evidence, tonnage taxes and light aues which have been imposed on vessels 
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owned by citizens of Cuba entering ports of the United States since January first, 
eighteen hundred and niuety-nine, which have been in excess of the tonnage taxes 
prescribed by section eleven of the act of June nineteenth; eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six. 

6. A BILL CONCERNING THE BOARDING OF VESSELS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to prescribe and enforce regulations governing the boarding of vessels at 
the seaports of the United States, and for that purpose to employ any of the officers 
of that Department. 

Sec. 2. That each person violating such regulations shall be subject to a penalty 
of one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall be construed as supplementary to section nine of 
chapter three hundred and seventy-four of the Statutes of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, and section forty-six hundred and six of the Revised Statutes. 

7. A BILL RELATING TO LIGHTS ON STEAM PILOT VESSELS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That a steam pilot vessel, when engaged on her station on pilot- 
age duty and in waters of the United States and not at anchor, shall, in addition to 
the lights required for all pilot boats, carry at a distance of eight feet below her 
white masthead light a red light visible all around the horizon and of such a char- 
acter as to be visible on a dark night with a clear atmosphere at a distance of at 
least two miles, and also the colored side lights required to be carried by vessels 
when under way. 

When engaged on her station on pilotage duty and in waters of the United States 
and at anchor she shall carry in addition to the lights required for all pilot boats 
the red light above mentioned but not the colored side lights. 

When not engaged on her station on pilotage duty she shall carry the same lights 
as other steam vessels. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be construed as supplementary to article eight of the act 
approved June seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, entitled '^ An act to adopt 
regulations for preventing collisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and inland waters 
of the United States ; '' and to article eight of an Act approved August nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled ''An act to adopt regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea." 

8. A BILL TO REMOVE DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST AMERICAN SAILING VESSELS 
IN THE COASTING TRADE. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That section forty-four hundred and forty-two of the Revised 
Statutes be, and is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: "Whenever 
the master or mate of a sailing vessel of the United States employed in the coast- 
wise trade claiming to be a skillful pilot offers himself for a license, the inspectors 
shall make diligent inquiry as to his character and merits, and if satisfied from per- 
sonal examination of the applicant, with the proof that he offers, that he possesses 
the requisite knowledge and skill, and is trustworthy and faithful, they shall grant 
him a license for the term of one year to pilot any such vessel within the limits pre- 
scribed m the license; but such license shall be suspended or revoked upon satis- 
factory evidence of negligence, unsk ill fulness, inattention to the duties of his sta- 
tion, intemperance, or the willful violation of any of the provisions of this title/' 

Sec 2. That section forty-four hundred and forty- four of the Revised Statutes be, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

'* Sec. 4444. No State or municipal government shall impose upon pilots of vessels 
any obligation to procure a State or other license in addition to that issued by the 
United States, or any other regulation which will impede such pilots in the perform- 
ance of the duties required by this title ; nor shall any pilot charges be levied by any 
such authority upon any vessel piloted as provided by this title, nor upon any vessel 
of the United States employed in the coastwise trade being towed into or out of any 
port of the United States by a steam vessel under command of a pilot licensed for 
such port under the laws of the United States, and in no case shall the fees charged 
for the pilotage of any vessel exceed the customary or legally established rates in 
the State where the same is performed. Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
annul or affect any regulations established by the laws of any State reciuiring vessels 
entering or leaving a port in any such State other than coastwise vessels to take a 
pilot duly licensed or authorized by the laws of such State or of a State situate upon 
the waters of such State.'' 
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Sec. 3. That section forty-two hundred and thirty-seven be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows : 

'' Sec. i237. No regulations or provisions shall be adopted by any State which shall 
make any discrimination in the rate of pilotage or half-pilotage between vessels sail- 
ing between the ports of one State and vessels sailing between the ports of different 
States, or any discrimination against vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam 
or sail, or against national vessels of the United States; and all existing ree:ulations 
or provisions making any such discrimination are annulled and abrogated. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect six months after its passage. 

9. AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE COLLECTION OF FEES FOR FURNISHING CBRTIFI- 
CATES OP TITLE TO VESSELS. 

Beit enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembledf That collectors of customs shall collect and receive one dollar 
for each certificate provided for in section forty-one hundred and ninety -four of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States from persons or corporations requiring the 
same; and section one of the Act of June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, entitled ''An act abolishing certain fees for official services," is hereby repealed 
so far as it authorizes the payment by the United States of any fee for furnishing 
sach certificate. 

10. A BILL TO AMEND SECTION FORTY-TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That section forty-two hundred and ninety of the Revised 
Statutes be amended by adding thereto the following: 

*' Twelfth. In everv case of collision in which it is practicable so to do, the master 
shall, immediately after the occurrence, cause a statement thereof, and of the cir- 
cumstances under which the same occurred, to be entered in the official log book. 
Such entry shall be made in the manner prescribed in section forty-two hundred and 
ninety-one^ and failure to make such entry shall subject the offender to the penal- 
ties prescribed by section forty-two hundred and ninety-two." 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its passage. 



Appendix B. 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS. 

From the annual reports of the United States shipping commissioners are tabu- 
lated the following statements : 

1. SHIPMENTS. DISCHARGES, AND EXPENDITURES. 



Port. 



Baltimore 

Bath 

Boston 

New Bedford 

New Orleans 

Newport News. - . 

New York 

Norfolk 

Pascagoala 

Pensacola 

Philadelphia 

Portland, Me 

Port Townsend . . 

Providencse 

Rockport 

San Francisco ... . 

Waldoboro 

'Wilmington, N. C 

Total 



Dis- 
charged. 



701 

210 

3,699 

12 

4,989 

74 

14,401 

119 

420 

124 

1,856 

965 

1.823 

572 

51 

15,082 

398 

67 



45,563 



Shipped 
ana re- 
shipped. 



2,970 
1,324 
9,344 

461 
5,453 

524 

21,226 

1,799 

807 

448 
6,158 
2,188 
2,458 
2,157 
1,204 
15, 359 
2,797 



76,905 



Total. 



3.671 

1,534 

13.043 

473 

10, 442 

598 

35,627 

1,918 

1,227 

572 

8,014 

3,153 

4,281 

2,729 

1,255 

30,441 

3,195 

295 



Total cost 
of office. 



122,468 



$2, 674. 76 
1, 186. 75 
5, 340. 00 

432. 67 
3,034.10 

518. 15 

11,582.02 

1,924.25 

714.80 

363.35 
5, 419. 75 
2, 144. 87 
2,780.00 
1, 975. 61 

806.14 
10.680.00 
1, 859. 85 

214.38 



53, 651. 45 



Average 

cost per 

man. 



$0.73 
.77 
.41 
.91 
.29 
.87 
.32 
1.00 
.58 
.63 
.68 
.68 
.65 
.72 
.64 
.35 
.58 
.73 
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2. NUMBER OF MEN 


SHIPPED AND RBSHIPPED IN STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS. . 






Foreign 


ports. 






Domestic ports. 


Total 


Port. 


Shipped. 


Reshipped. 


Shipped. 


Reshipped. 


ship, 
ments 


Full-rate ports. ' Half-rate ports. 


and 
reship- 




Steam. 


Sail. Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


menta. 


Baltimore 

Bath 


32 


517 


u' 

613 


289 
43 
629 


""'988" 


158 
3 
86 


13 

70 

206 


1,809 
1,194 
5,965 

411 
73 

314 
2,474 
1,381 

104 

37 

3,681 

1,541 

394 
1,834 

864 
2,093 
1,874 

106 




152 


2,970 
1.324 


Boston 


25 


356 

36 

16 

30 

1,921 

140 

24 

187 

293 

239 

1,005 

13 


184 
*""436' 


292 
14 
20 


9,344 


New Bedford 


461 


New Orleans 

Newport News . 


588 


577 


59 


3,572 


16 


96 
180 
269 

61 

88* 

156 

""iih' 

112 


5,453 
524 


New^ork 

Norfolk 


5,558 
37 


762 


1,240 
139 
547 


7,557 
.11 

U 

430 
63" 


841 
33 
129 

**io3' 

41 
30 


41 

45' 

33" 

'"'343' 


533 

46 

3 

"'si' 

138 
12 
188 
321 
571 
766 


21,226 

1,799 


Pascagoula 


807 


Pensacola 


77 
102 


448 


Philadelphia 

Portland, Me 


706 
10 


686 

219 
28 
10 
19 

437 
93 

102 


6,158 
2,188 
2,458 
2,157 
1,204 


PortTownsend .. 


578 


Rockport 








San Francisco 

"Waldoboro 


4,552 


2,625 


25 


3,495 


651 
64 

8 


567 


15,350 
2,707 


Wilmington, N.C. 






12 


228 












Total 


11.579 


7.402 


2,730 


4,490 


16, 130 


2, 163 


2,074 


26, 149 


1,081 


3,107 


76,905 



3. NUMBER OF MEN DISCHARGED. 





Foreign ports. 


Domestic ports. 




Port. 


Full-rate ports. 


Half-rate i)orts. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Total dis. 
charged. 




Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




Baltimore 




486 




54 




161 

166 

1.366 

5 

16 

37 

157 

85 

13 

8 

409 

861 

304 

542 

51 

2,579 

330 

41 


701 


Bath 






44 

8 


210 


Boston 




324 
7 
56 
13 
1,703 
34 
13 

103 

288 
58 

942 
14 


1,846 


155 


8,699 
12 


New Bedford 




New Orleans 


2,268 


2.090 


72 


487 
24 
169 


4,989 

74 


Newport News 


New York 


10,866 


1,375 


131 


14,401 
119 


Norfolk 


Pascagoula 






394 




420 


Pensacola 


13 
26 






124 


Philadelphia 


954 


179 
46 
66 
16 




1,856 
965 


Portrlan'^ Ma , , . . , 




Port Townsend 


173 




348 


1,823 
572 


Providence 




Rocknort 








51 


San Francisco 


8,244 


2,915 




466 
68 
26 


878 


15,082 


Waldoboro 




398 


Wilmington, N. C 










67 














Total 


21,590 


6,956 


6,265 


1,663 


1,958 


7,131 


45,563 





4. NATIVITY OF MEN SHIPPED. 



Port. 


Amer- 
icans. 


Norwe- 
gians, 
Swedes, 

and 
Danes. 


British. 


Germans. 


Italians. 


French. 


Other 
national- 
ities. 


Total. 


Baltimore....... 


1,859 
758 

2,730 
86 

2,123 
317 

6,099 

1.099 
230 
180 

3,615 
804 
746 
492 
837 

4,179 

1,866 
88 


421 

286 

2,941 

U 

1.054 

65 

4,000 

321 

290 

93 

1,065 

774 

738 

626 

212 

2,989 

480 

72 


307 

151 

1,884 

77 
861 

82 

5,517 

175 

15 

50 
457 
228 
355 
138 

95 

3,234 

242 

29 


134 

37 

433 


9 
2 
12 


37 
4 

67 
5 
35 


203 

86 

1,277 

282 

392 

39 

1,779 

141 

181 

79 
748 
207 
407 
751 

26 

3,493 

152 

11 


2,970 

1.324 

9,844 

461 


Bath 


Boston 


New Bedford 


New Orleans 


415 
21 
3,686 
57 
83 
26 
207 
109 
192 
120 


573 


5.453 
524 


Newport News 

NewXork 


73 


72 

6 

7 

5 

52 

35 

3 

28 

34 

142 

10 

1 


21,228 

1.799 

807 


Norfolk 


Pascagoula 


1 

15 
14 
31 
17 

2 


Pensacola 


448 


Philadelphia 


6,168 
2.188 
2,458 
2,157 
1,204 
15,350 
2,797 
228 


Portland, Me 

Port Townsend 

Providence 

Rockport 


San Francisco 

Waldoboro 


1,184 
38 
20 


138 
9 
1 


Wilmington, N.C... 


Total 


28,108 


16,438 


13,897 


6,768 


897 


543 


10,254 


76,905 
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5. ALLOTMENTS TO SEAMBN. 





First six months. 


Last 


six months. 


Port. 


Rela. 
tives. 


Credit 
ors. 

229 
125 


Total. 


Rela- 
tives. 


C«d"-! Total, 
ors. 


Baltimore 


U 
12 


243 
139 


19 
11 


212 

122 

6 


231 


Boston 


133 


New Bedford 


6 


New Orleans r - r , r 




8 

5 

700 

75 


8 

5 

873 

80 






Newport News » 







1 


New York 


173 
5 


84 


722 806 


Norfolk 


37 37 


PensHCola 


24 24 


Philadelphia 


16 


107 


123 
84 
146 


ii 
11 


87 96 


Portland, Me 


15 , 69 
1 1 145 


85 , 96 


Port Townsend 


113 113 


Rockport ' 




San francisco 


277 1 485 


762 


........ 

233 


690 1 923 













I Office closed July 31, 1899. 

6. REGULATIONS CONCERNING ALLOTMENTS OF SEAMEN'S WAGES. 
[Department Circular No. 17, 1899.] 

Treasury Department, Bureau of Navigation, 

Washington f D. C, Februarys, 1899, 
To Collectors of Customs, Shipping Commissioners^ and Others : 

Section 24 of the act approved December 21, 1898, taking effect February 20, 1899, 
provides as folio ws, fishing or whaling vessels or yachts being exempted from its 
provisions: 

Sec 24. That section ten of chapter one hundred and twenty-one of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by section three of chapter four 
hundred and twenty -one of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows : 

**Sbc. 10. (a) That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay 
any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, or 
to pay such advance wages to any other person. Any person paying such advance 
wages shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not less than four times the amount of the wages so advanced, and 
may also be imprisoned for a period not exceeding six months^ at the discretion of 
the court. The payment of such advance wages shall in no case, excepting as herein 
provided, absolve the vessel or the master or owner thereof from full payment of 
wages after the same shall have been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a 
libel, suit, or action for the recovery of such wages. If any person shall demand or 
receive, either directly or indirectly, from any seaman or other person seeking em- 
ployment as seaman, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration whatever 
for providing him with employment, he shall for every such offense be liable to a 
I>enalty of not more than one hundred dollars. 

''(b) That it shall be lawful for any seaman to sti|)ulate in his shipping agree- 
ment for an allotment of any portion of the wages which he may earn to his grand- 
parents, parents, wife, sister, or children. But no allotment whatever shall be 
allowed in the trade between the ports of the United States (except as provided in 
subdivision c of this section) or in trade between ports of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and Mexico. 

" (c) That it shall be lawful for any seaman engaged in a vessel bound from a port 
on tne Atlantic to a port on the Pacific or vice versa, or in a vessel engaged in foreign 
trade, except trade between the United States and the Dominion of Canada or New- 
foundland or the West Indies or the Republic of Mexico, to stipulate in his shipping 
agreement for an allotment of an amount, to be fixed by regulation of the Commis- 
sioner of NavigatisD, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, not exceed- 
ing one montns wa^es, to an original creditor in liquidation of any just debt for 
board or clothing wnioh he may have contracted prior to engagement. 

''(d) That no allotment note shall be valid unless signed by and approved by the 
shipping commissioner. It shall be the duty of said commissioner to examine such 
allotments and the parties to them and enforce compliance with the law. All stipu- 
lations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a seaman during his absence 
which are made at the commencement of the voyage shall be inserted in the agree- 
ment, and shall state the amounts and times of the payments to be made and the 
persons to whom the payments are to be made. 
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*' (e) That no allotment except as provided for in this section shall he lawful. Anj 
person who shall falsely claim to he such relation as above described of a seaman 
under this section or shall make a false statement of the nature or amount of any 
debt claimed to be due from any seaman under this section shall for every such 
offense be punishable by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. 

** (f) That this section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the 
United States; and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel 
who has violated its provisions shall be liable to the same penalty that the master, 
owner, or agent of a vessel of the United States would be for a similar violation : 
Provided, That treaties in force between the United States and foreign nations do 
not conflict. 

'*(g) That under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury the Commissioner 
of Navigation shall make regulations to carry out this section/' 

SCHEDULE OP ALLOTMENTS. 

Allotments to an original creditor shall not be allowed in excess of the following 
schedule : 

The term ** ocean'' in the following paragraphs shall be construed to include seas, 
gulfs, bays, sounds, rivers, and other navigable waters connected, respectively, with 
the Atlantic, Pacific, or Indian oceans. 

A. — Not exceeding one month^a wages. 

1. Between ports of the United States on the Atlantic Ocean and American or for- 
eign ports (except the Dominion of Canada and Mexico, to which allotments are not 
permitted) on the Pacific or Indian oceans. 

2. Between ports of the United States on the Pacific Ocean and American or for- 
eign ports (except in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, and the West 
Indies, to which allotments are notpermitted) on the Atlantic or Indian oceans. 

B. — Not exceeding twenty day9* wages. 

3. Between ports of the United States on the Atlantic Ocean and ports on the 
Atlantic south of the equator. 

4. Between ports of the United States on the Pacific and ports on the Pacific west 
of the one hundred and eightieth meridian, or south of the equator. 

C . — No t exceeding fifteen days' wa>ges. 

5. Between ports of the United States on the Atlantic Ocean and ports <m the 
Atlantic north of the equator in Europe or Africa. 

6. Between ports of the United States on the Pacific Ocean and foreign ports on 
the Pacific east of the one hundred and eightieth meridian and north of the equator 
(except British Columbia and Mexico, to which allotments are not permitted). 

D. — Not exceeding ten days* wages. 

7. Between ports of the United States on the Atlantic or Pacific and foreign ports 
to which allotments are permitted, not described in the foregoing paragraphs. 

E. — Precautionary. 

8. United States shipping commissioners will scrutinize carefully a^eements to 
ship for a foreign port via a domestic or near-by foreign port, as from San Francisco 
to Melbourne via Port Townsend or Nanaimo, and if it become evident that the ship- 
ment is for the purpose of evading the allotment act, and that the men are to be 
discharged at the domestic or near-by foreign port, the shipping commissioner shall 
refuse to approve the allotment. 

9. The allotments must be made on the blanks prepared by this office for the pnr- 
poseand sent to United Statea shipping commissioners, who, to render the documents 
valid, must signify their approval thereon over their signature and seals. Blanks 
will be furnished to shipping commissioners on requisition. 

Eugene T. Chamberlain, 



Approved : 

O. L. Spaulding, 

Assistant Secretary. 



Commissioner. 
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7. OPERATIONS OF THE ACT OF DECEMBER 21, 18M. 

Following are extracts from npecial reports of shipping commissioners in regard 
to the operations of the act of December 21, 1898 : 

(a) ALLOTMENTS OF WAGES. 

Neto York. — When the act was promnl sated the section relating to allotments 
was objected to, bitterly assailed, and violently fought in all kinds of ways, by the 
keepers of sailors' boarding houses, aided and abetted, as I believe, by outside 
shipping masters at this port. These men are allied, and are very powerful and 
influential. Owing to the determined stand of some of the shipowners, aided by 
the active assistance of the Seamen's Friend Society, the Maritime Exchange, the 
Legal Aid Society, Branch for Seamen (recently established), the Mission for Seamen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. Dr. Mansfield in charge, and the coopera- 
tion and aid of other interested associations, vigorously backed up by the police, 
we have been able to demonstrate the futility of opposition to the enforcement of 
the law. Everything is now working smoothly. 

I'ort Townsend. — I regard the act, as a whole, an improvement on former laws, but 
particularly in lessening the amount of allotment, and making it definite as to the 
amount a shipping commissioner may allow. This saves controversy both with 
Beamen and boarding house men. 

There has been a decrease in the number of allotments during the last six mouths 
of the year. This, however, is not due to the act of December 21, 1898, but to the 
fact that fewer ships have left this port for ** deep-sea voyages'' than during the 
first six months. 

Baltimore. — I think that the allotment should not be regulated by amount of wages 
received, and the schedule fixed by Department previous to passage of present act 
much better than present schedule. 

Boston. — Great and frequent complaint is made by owners and masters over 
reduction in amount of allotment allowed. At this port, when this act went into 
operation, the sailor landlords formed an association and demauded the following 
rates of wages, and cash over and above the allotment allowed, as follows: Vessels 
bound to South America, wages $20 per month, an increase of $2 per month, the legal 
allotment allowed, and $20 bonus; this bonus to come directly out of the vessel or 
owner. Vessels bound to Africa, Western Islands, Demerara, Cayenne, Surinam, 
$20 per month; the legal allotment allowed, and $15 and $10 cash bonus. This has 
caused great trouble and detention of vessels. PMnally some of the owners applied 
direct to this office for their seamen. We made the effort and were suooessful, but 
encountered great opposition from the landlords. I am of the opinion that if the 
owners would, by general consent, apply to this office for all men, and the Government 
furnish this office with all assistance in matter of police and legal aid, and if Congress 
would give the commissioner more power and strengthen the duties of his office by 
legislation, this system of demanding bonus, or, as it is known, ** blood money/' 
could be stopped and abolished entirely. I am advised that the same practice 
prevails in the shipment of seamen on foreign vessels bound to foreign ports. This 
office is also informed that the shipowners' association of this port are to ask Congress 
at the coming session to repeal or modify the law so far as it relates to the payment 
of allotment notes. 

Newport News. — The act seems to be a good one. It seems that the law might be 
so amended that, in ports where shipping commissioners have been appointed, all 
vessels of 75 tons and upward shall ship and discharge their crews before shipping 
commissioner. As it is now, quite a number of men are shipped in coastwise vessels 
by shipping or sailor boarding-house masters, and I have had several complaints 
that in many such cases there are advances made, which is contrary to law. But so 
far I have been uuable to get sufficient evidence to convict them. 

Philadelphia. — The Boarding-House Keepers' Association, being in control of the 
supply of "deep-water seamen," compels the American shipowner to pay a bonus for 
every seaman shipped in the foreign trade, and the seaman is no longer subjected to 
the paying of a shipping fee, commonly called ** blood money," owing to the fact of 
his receiving less allotment. It is a peculiar fact, that of an American association 
discriminating against American shipowners, as, I believe, vessels of no other 
nationality are compelled by said association to pay bonus money. 

San Francisco, — The change in the allotment law is an excellent one, and has done 
more to protect the seaman from the extortion of the boarding-house keepers and 
shipping masters than any act of recent years. At first there was a disposition on 
the part of the shipping masters and boarding-house keepers to evade the law by 
forcing the seamen to sign for less than current wages and receiving from the owners 
the difference ; for instance, if the current rate of wages was $20 per month on deep- 
water vessels, the seaman would be required to sign for $15 per month, with the under- 
standing with the owners that $5 per month would be paid to the shipping masters 
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and boarding-house keepers. After my refusal to si^n several vessels at the reduced 
rate of wages, when there was no apparent cause for the reduction, the shipping 
masters and boarding-house keepers abandoned this method, and since then kave 
complied with the law. 

mimington, N, C.—l beg to report concerning the operation of the act of Decem- 
ber 21, 1898, forbidding the payment of advance wages to seamen, that I believe this 
act is violated, but I can not get the necessary proof to convict. The masters of 
vessels complain because they can not get men who do not need money before going 
to sea. The men are often signed on board the ships only to keep the shipping com- 
missioner from interfering about advance money. If the law required all seamen 
for the West Indies and Mexico to be shipped and discharged by a commissioner 
the law would not be so easily violated. 

Portland^ Me, — I should say that the reductions in the amount of allotment will be 
of benefit both to the masters and seamen, and I see no reason why it is not enough ; 
and we should have no trouble if it was not for the boarding-house keepers and the 
shipping agents ; they, of course, want large amounts. I know of several cases where 
shipping aeents have lost the shipping for vessels bound foreign for the reason that 
they said they could not get crews unless master and crews would pay bonuses of 
$15 to $20 per man ; the masters then asked me to ship their crews and I did so, and 
only the legal allotments were paid; said vessels were not detained one hour in 
sailing on account of seamen. 

{h) DESERTIONS. 

Norfolk, — There has been a slight decrease in the number of desertions. 

Pensacola, — There has been no perceptible effect on desertions. 

Netv Bedford,— I have not as yet noticed that it has had any effect on desertions. 

New York, — As to the effect of the operations of the act on desertions, too short a 
time has elapsed since the passage of the act to show the full results of the change 
in the law. So far as we are able to determine, the effect of the change has been to 
discourage desertions. This, in our opinion, will be more marked from now on. We 
are satislied that desertions will be much fewer in the future. 

New Orleans, — Desertions have fallen off to some extent, as men are informed that 
all pay, as well as wages and clothes, shall be forfeited in deserting a vessel after 
signing articles. 

Port Townsendi—I am unable to say what effect this act has had on desertions. 

Providence, — The act has had no perceptible effect on desertions. 

Portland, Me,— I think there are more desertions here since the act of December 21, 
1898, went into effect, caused by the repeal of sections 4598 and 4599, Revised Statutes, 
leaving the commissioner without any control of the men after they have signed the 
articles. 

Philadelphia,— The act has very little effect on desertions, as the following figures 
will show : For first six months of fiscal year, number of shipments 3,320, number of 
desertions 116; last six months of fiscal year, number of shipments 2,838, number of 
desertions 87. 

San Francisco, — The repeal of sections 4598 and 4599 has the effect that many sea- 
men after signiufi^ articles and rendering themselves on board subsequently desert. 
This is noticeably the case with deep-water vessels. It works a hardship upon the 
owners. A vessel may be ready to put to sea, with a tugboat alongside, when, with- 
out warning, a number of the crew will abandon her, which causes a delay of several 
days to maEe up the complement. Under the present law the master has no redress. 

Wilmington, — Desertions reported here were not, in my opinion, on account of the 
act of December 21, 1898, but simply a desire, common among i^eamen, to make a 
change. 

Boston.— Fvom general observation should say the number of desertions have been 
about the same, possibly some slight excess in the coasting trade. In the foreign 
trade the effect of this act has been to increase quite perceptibly the number of 
desertions. They seem inclined to take advantage of the situation ; and it has in 
many cases (where vessels were in Portland, Me., bound foreign, and seamen were 
sent from this port to join vessels) cost the owners quite a heavy expense and much 
detention by the seamen refusing to go in the vessel. Great complaint has been 
made to this office by masters and owners on this account. 

Pascagoula. — It is somewhat difficult to determine what effect the act of December 
21, 1898, has had on desertions, as they are not very frequently occurring to vessels 
coming to and leaving this port, but I am of the opinion they have decreased and 
are becoming even less frequent. 

Baltimore, — Since the passage of the act there have been very few desertions: 
seamen will not leave a vessel where there is money due them unless they have jusi 
cause. I find that many fail to join vessels after signing articles, thereby causing 
much detention to vessels, particularly those in the West India and Gulf trade. 
Sometimes after a seaman signs articles for a coastwise voyage, he finds a vessel going 
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foreign where he can get the same wages and an allotment, consequently he ignores 
his contract for the coastwise voyage. Boarding masters encourage seamen to go on 
foreign voyages so they can get allotment notes for board due tbem, and as there 
are so few American vessels in the foreign trade they are shipped on vessels of other 
oonntries, which makes it difficult for coastwise vessels to get crews. 

Bath, — I have been unable to perceive that the act has had any effect on desertions. 

(c) SCALE OF PROVISIONS. 

Bath, — No complaints, formal or informal, have come to me regarding the present 
scale of provisions. I consider it an improvement on the old scale. 

Boston, — This office has had considerable discussion with masters and owners 
regarding scale of provisions^ and seamen have also discussed it in many cases; and 
it seems to be the general opinion that it is no great improvement over the former 
scale. I have not as yet heard of any case where the seamen have demanded its use 
on board any vessel. 

San Francisco, — The new scale of provisions seems to give general satisfaction. I 
have heard no complaints from either the masters or the seamen. 

Portland^ Me, — ^The improved scale of provisions gives satisfaction generally with 
the men ; while it tends to see that the men have better fare, I hardly think sailors 
as a class demand the exact scale, and as a rule there is no complaint as to their fare 
on our coasting vessels. 

Providence, — In regard to the improved scale of provisions, it has not to my knowl- 
edge been enforced to the letter on any vessel making this port. 

7*ot*t Toicnsend, — The scale of provisions is certainly an improvement. I am informed, 
however, by the masters that no demand is made by seamen for its enforcement. No 
complaint has been made to me by any seaman against any master either as to quan- 
tity or quality of food furnished upon any merchant vessel the past year. 

New Orleans. — None of the vessels sailing regularly from this port follow out the 
scale of provisions, bnt from my own personal knowledge can assure you that the 
men have plenty of good, wholesome food, and I hardly ever hear any complaints 
about food on any vessels. 

Neto York, — The new scale is a great improvement on the old. We do not think 
the old scale was very clearly adhered to on most vessels. 

New Bedford, — In regard to the improved scale of provisions, I would state that I 
have heard of cases where the.crew having found fault with the provisions as given 
out by the master, the master lias had the food apportioned as per scale, and informed 
the crew that the law did not compel him to furnish a lire nor a cook to cook it. 

Pensacola, — No complaint heard from masters or seamen as to provision scale. 

Norfolk, — Have heard no complaints requiri ng official action. I think the improved 
scale has given general satisfaction. 

8. DESERTIONS ABROAD. 

On March 14, through the proper official channels, the Bureau requested that 
reports be obtained concerning the number of seamen discharged, shipped, deserted, 
reclaimed, punished, and making complaints under section 4583 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, during the six months ended Juno 30, 1899, from the following consuls : Cardiff, 
Southampton, Liverpool, Antwerp, Havre, Genoa, Valparaiso, Callao, Melbourne, 
Sydney^ Hongkong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Kio Janeiro, 
Capetown, Singapore, and Nagasaki. 

The consul at Valparaiso reports that no American vessel had arrived at his port^ 
and doubtless the ifame is true of other consulates of the list. The meager reports 
received by the Bureau up to date are as follows : 



I Dis- 
charged. 



Shipped. 



Deserted, 



Re- 
claimed. 



Pun- 
ished. 



Com- 
plaints 
under 
4583, 
Revised 
Statutes. 



Callao 

Singapore 

Nagasaki 

Buenos Aires 
Yokohama. . . 

Liverpool 

Cardiff* 

Cape Town . . 



50 
58 
5 
107 
41 
43 
35 
26 



13 
5 
11 
127 
8 



' Figures for fiscal year. 
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Appendix C. 

wages of seamen. 

The followiDg pa^es show, first, the average monthly wages paid during the past 
fiscal year on American steam and sailing vessels to seamen shipped in various posi- 
tions for voyages in various branches of the' foreign and coasting trade, compiled 
from reports of the United States shipping commissioners to this Bureau; and, 
second, like statements as to wages on British vessels, compiled from the annual 
reports of the board of -trade. This form of comparative statement was established 
in the report of the Bureau in 1894 and has since been continued. By reference to 
former reports comparison may be made of the relative changes in wages. The 
report for 1894 also contained tables of wages on French and German vessels and 
general observations on the subject which do not require repetition. 

The tables are given in detail, so that any comparison of the wages of particular 
voyages, kinds of vessels, or positions on the ship may readily be made. 
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WAGES ON BRITISH VESSELS. 

The following tables show the monthly wages paid on British vessels. For ready 
tmderstanding and convenience of comparison these rates have been converted into 
dollars and cents, the British shilling, in which such wages are expressed, being 
reckoned at 24.3 cents. 

The statistics are converted from the ''tables showing the progress of British 
merchant shipping,'' a retnm made annually for a number of years to the House of 
Commons, compiled from records of shipping offices. While this Bureau has been 
reluctant to devote so much space to them, it has nevertheless regarded it as desir- 
able to present a statement so comprehensive and exact that any American ship- 
owner can ascertain on precisely what terms, so far as wages enter into cost of opera- 
tion, the carrying trade is conducted by Great Britain, our natural commercial 
rival, in any kind or size of vessel, making any voyage that may be selected. The 
information is believed to be so complete that the owner of any American vessel can 
compute, at least approximately, the labor cost of operation of a corresponding Brit- 
ish vessel in the same trade. 

Table 1 shows the maximum, minimum, and ordinary rates of wages paid to able 
seamen, first mates, second mates, and boatswains, who are to be found on both 
sailing and steam vessels, noting separately the rates paid to each on sailing vessels, 
cargo steamers, or passenger steamers, and classifying these again according to the 
voyage, whether it be across the Atlantic, to South America and the West Indies, 
to Australia, to Asia, to the Mediterranean, or to the Pacific coast of the United 
States. 

Table 2 relates wholly to steamships, and shows wages to first and second engi- 
neers, leading firemen, firemen, and trinuners, classified as in Table 1. 

Table 3 shows the average monthly wages paid to able seamen on both steamships 
and sailing vessels at the five ports with which the great bulk of the carrying trade — 
excluding express passenger trade to Southampton — ^between the United States and 
Great Britain is carried on. 

Table 4 shows the wages of first and second mates, boatswains, carpenters, and 
sailmakers and quartermasters, wherever these are carried, on steam vessels and 
sailing vessels. First, second, and third engineers, leading firemen, and firemen, of 
coarse, ship only on steam vessels. As in Table 3, the figures collated for a period 
of years illustrate tendencies. 
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Table 3. — Average monthly wages (expressed in dollars and cents) paid to able seamen 

on British vessels. 



Port. 



I. — Bound to North Amer- 
ica. 
Bristol 



Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields. 



Average 

U.— Bound to the Medi- 
terranean. 
Bristol 



$19.44 

19.44 

17.01 
19.44 
17.01 



Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields. . 



Average 

HI.— Bound to South 

America. 
Bristol 



Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 

Newcastle and Shields. 



Average 

TV.— Bound to Africa. 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

London 



Newcastle and Shields. 



Average 

V. — Bound to the East 
Indies and China. 

Bristol 

Glasgo w 

Liverpool 



London 

Newcastle and Shields. . 

Average 

yi. — Bound to Australia. 

Bristol 

Glasgow 



Liverpool. 
London . . . 



Steamships. 



1870. 1880. 1890. 1896. 1897. 1898. 



18.47 



$17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
15.79 
17.01 
17.01 



$24.30 

22.47 

21.87 

2L87 

21.87 
23.08 



17.18 



14.58 15.79 



18.22 
15.79 

14.58 

14.58 
17.01 
17.01 



15.96 



15.79 
14.58 



14.58 
15.79 



15.18 



15.79 
13.36 



14.57 



15.79 

13.36 

14.58 
15.79 
14.58 



14.82 



Newcastle and Shields. 



Average . 



13.36 
12.15 



17.01 
14.58 
17.01 
13.36 

15.79 
18.22 
17.01 



16.09 



13.36 

13.36 
14.58 
15.79 

17.01 



14.82 



14.58 

12.15 
17.01 
17.01 



15.17 



14.58 
17.01 
13.36 

14.58 
15.79 
17.01 



15.38 



$17.01 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
19.44 

19.44 



24.55 



21.87 

19.44 

19.44 

19.44 
21.87 
21.87 



21.28 

19.44 

19.44 
20.55 
21.87 
23.08 



20.96 



21.87 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 

21.87 



20.45 



20.65 

19.44 

19.44 
20.65 
21.87 
23.08 



20.85 



14.58 
17.01 

ii'ss 

15.79 
17.01 



12.75 15.79 



$18.22 

19.44 

19.44 
21.8' 
19.44 



19.44 



17.01 

17.61 

19.44 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



18.22 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



17.82 



19.44 
20.65 



$19.44 

19.44 

19.44 

19.44 

20.65 
24.30 



19.78 



18.22 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
18. 

19.44 
20.65 



18.22 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 

19.44 
20.65 



$13. 36 $13. 36 
15.79 
17.01 
19.44 
15.79 



20.45 



19.44 

17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
20.65 
24.30 



19.27 



17.01 

17.01 

17.01 
19.44 
20.65 
24.30 



18.22 19.24 



18.22 
17.01 

15.79 

17.01 

19.44 



17.49 



15.79 
18.22 
17.01 
19.44 



17.61 



21.87 



19.44 
19.44 



21.87 
23.08 



17.01 
19.44 
19.44 



18.83 



18.22 
17.01 



14.58 
18.22 



19.44 
20.65 



18.02 



15.79 

17.01 
18.22 
17.01 

19.44 



18.02 



17.01 

15.79 
17.01 
19.44 
19.44 
20.65 



18.22 



19.44 
17.01 



14.58 
19.44 



20.65 
24.30 



19.24 



17.01 

18.22 

17.01 

20.65 
24.30 



19.44 



15.79 
17.01 
19.44 



Sailing vessels. 



1870. 1880. 1890. 1896. 1897. 1898. 



13.36 
17.01 
14.58 
15.79 



15.90 



13.36 

14.58 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
13.97 



13.26 



12.15 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 



12.90 



13.36 
13.36 
14.58 
12. 15 

12.15 

13.97 
14.58 



13.45 



12.15 
13.36 



13.15 
12.15 



12.15 
13.36 



12.55 



15.79 
17.01 
12.15 
14.58 
12.15 



13.36 
14.58 



$17. 01 

17.73 

17.01 

17.01 
18.22 
18.22 



14.12 



13.36 

13.36 
14.58 
12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
13.36 



13.18 



12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 



12.49 



12.15 
13. 

12.15 

12.15 
13.36 
12.15 
13.36 



12.66 



12.15 
12.15 
13.36 
12.15 

12.15 

12.15 



12.35 



12.15 
13.36 



12.15 
12.15 



12.15 



12.39 



10.98 
13.36 
12.15 
12.15 

12.15 



12.14 



$14.58 
13. 36 $14. 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



17.53 



17.01 



17.01 
18.22 



17.41 



17.01 
17.01 
14.58 
17.01 
17.01 



16.52 



17.01 
17.01 

14.58 

17.01 

17.01 



16.52 



17.01 
17.01 

14.58 

17.01 

17.01 



16.52 



17.01 
17.01 



14.58 
17.01 



15.79 



16.40 



13.85 



14.58 



13.36 
14.58 



14.17 



13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



13.67 



13.36 
13.36 



13.66 



13.36 

12.15 
13.36 
13.36 

14.58 



13.36 



13.36 



13.36 
13.36 



14.58 



13.66 



13.36 
14.58 
13.36 



$14.58 
13.36 
13. ,36 
13.36 



13.97 



14.58 
15.79 



15.18 



14.58 
13.36 
13.36 
13.36 
14.58 



13.85 



13.36 



13.36 



12.15 
13.36 

13.36 

13.36 

14.58 



13.36 



13.66 



14.68 

13.36 13.36 



13.36 
13.36 
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Table 4. — Average monthly wages (expressed in dollars and cents) of mates , petty officers, 
engineers, and firemen on British vessels in the foreign trade. 



Steamships. 



1870. 1880. 1890. 1896. 1897. 1898. 



Sailing vessels. 



1870. 1880. 1890. 1896. 1897. 



Under 500 toTM. 



First I 

Second mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

SaUmakers 

First engineers . . . 
Second engineers . 
Third engmeers . . 
Leading firemen . . 
Firemen 



500 to 1,000 tons. 



First mates 

Second mates 

Tliird mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Saiunakers 

Quartermasters. . . 
First engineers . . . 
Second engineers . 
Third engmeers . . 
Leading firemen . . 
Firemen 



1,000 to 1,600 tons. 



First mates 

Second mates 

Third mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Qnartermasters 

Sidlmakers 

First engineers 

Second engineers . . . 

Third engineers 

Leading firemen . . . . 
Firemen 



1,600 to t,000 Urns. 



First mates. 4 

Second mates 

Third mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Sailmakers 

Qnartermasters. . . . 

First engineers 

Second engineers . . 
Third engmeers . . . 
Leading firemen . . . 
Firemen 



2,000 tons or over. 



First mates. . 
Second mates 
Third mates. 
Boatswains.. 
Carpenters . . 
Sailmakers . . 
Qnartermasters. 
First engineers 
Second engineers 
Tliird engmeers 
Leading firemen 
Firemen 



$36. 45 $36. 
25.75 " 
20.41 
26.24 



45 
26.00 
19.92 
26.73 



$35. 
26.73 
24.30 
27.21 



47 $36. 45 

~ 26.73 

20.65 

26.73 



$36. 
25.51 



25.51 



45 $36. 



45 
26.73 
21.87 
25.51 



61.70 
42.72 



65.34 68.72 69.25 
44.91 



31.75 
28.37 



41.31 
29.40 
22.84 
21.14 
27.94 



45.90 
38.17 
36.61 
33.87 



69.25 
47. 381 46. 17 



40.82 
29.40 
22.35 
21.14 
27.94 



41.31 
29.64 
22.84 
24.78 
27.70 



31.59 
29.16 



38.88 
29.16 
26.73 
23.08 
27.94 



31.59 
30.37 



38.88 
29.16 
26.73 
21.87 
27.94 



69.25 
46.17 
31.59 
35.23 
29.16 



38.88 
29.16 
25.51 
21.87 
27.94 



$26.73 
19.44 
17.01 
25.27 
14.58 



17.01 
70.47 
48.60 
31.44 
21.87 
19.19 



48.60 
34.02 
24.05 
21.38 
27.21 
18.71 



17.01 
75.77 
52.48 
88.09 



17.47 



46.65 
80.61 
23.81 
22.59 
27.94 
18.22 



20.41 
72.29 
49.87 
35.05 
25.41 
22.33 



44.48 
32.07 
25.51 
25.51 
29. 8{ 
21. 8< 



21.87 
68.04 
48.60 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 



43.74 
31.59 
26.73 
23.08 
27.94 
19.44 



21.87 

68.04 

48.60 

34. 

23.08 

19.44 



41.31 
31.59 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 
18.22 



21.87 
68.04 
48.60 
32.80 
23.08 
19.44 



41.31 
31.59 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 
18.22 



70.55 
52.99 
41.31 
23.08 
19.80 



48.60 
36.45 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 



79.21 
56.86 
39.60 



17.96 



60.05 
35.06 
26.73 
24.78 
28.48 



76.76 
54.24 
88.35 
26.18 
22.90 



49.81 
34.99 
25.75 
25.51 
29.88 



75.33 
51.03 
38.88 
23.08 
19.44 



48.60 
35.23 
26.73 
23.08 
30.37 



72.90 
51.03 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 



48.60 
34.02 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 



72.90 
51.03 
37.66 
23.08 
19.44 



48.60 
34.02 
26.73 
24.30 
29.16 



19.44 
82.45 
61.23 
48.70 
22.27 
20.77 



18.71 
80.19 
84.26 
47.87 
22.27 
19.35 



65.89 
41.31 
80.37 
25.75 
29.16 



22.35 
81.72 
54.24 
41.67 
25.59 
22.74 



68.32 
40.58 
31.59 
27.21 



19.44 
90.39 
70.22 
64.43 
22.90 
20.67 



85.88 
61.08 
45.64 
25.69 
22.74 



19.44 
77.76 
55.89 
38.88 
23.08 
19.44 



57.10 
38.88 
34.02 
26.73 
80.37 
24.30 
19.44 
92.34 
63.18 
46.17 
24.30 
20.65 



18.71 
77.76 
55.89 
88.88 
24.30 
19.44 



58.32 
38.88 
34.02 
26.73 
31.59 
24.30 
20.66 
92.34 
65.61 
46.17 
24.30 
20.65 



18.71 
77.76 
55.89 
38.88 
24.30 
19.44 



68.32 
38.88 
34.02 
26.73 
31.59 
24.30 
20.66 
92.34 
65.61 
46.17 
24.80 
20.65 



$29.16 
20.41 
17.49 
24.78 
15.79 



$29. 16 $29. 16 
20.661 19.44 
19.68 18.22 
23. 08 23. 08 
19.19 



$26.73 
18.71 
17.01 
20.65 



$26.73 
18.71 
18.22 
10.44 



31.59 
22. U 
14.58 
19.19 
25.27 
18.96 



32.80 
22. 35 
15.06 
19.92 
26.00 
20.65 



34.02 
22.35 
14.82 
21.14 
26.73 
21.62 



31.59 
20.65 
15.31 
21.87 
24.30 
17.01 



31.59 
19.44 
14.58 
20.65 
24.30 
17.01 



31.59 
10.44 
14.58 
20.65 
24.30 
17.01 



35.96 
24.30 
15.30 
18.95 
26.97 
14.58 
21.14 



36.72 
24.30 
15.79 
20.41 
27.21 
14.58 
21.14 



36.45 
24.05 
17.49 
22.84 
27.45 
17.01 



35.23 
23.08 
15.79 
21.87 
25.51 

2i.'38 



36.23 
21.87 



25.51 



35.23 
21.87 



14.58 14. 5K 
19.44 19.44 



25.51 
17.01 
20.65 



26.97 
17.98 
21.38 
27.21 
23.32 
17.01 



40.09 
29.16 
18.22 
21.87 
27.94 
23.08 
17.01 



37.66 
26.97 
17.78 
21.62 
27.21 
21.87 
15.79 



38.39 
25.75 
18.22 
23.08 
28.91 
23.57 
18.22 



4L31 
29.16 
18.22 
21.87 
28.18 
23.81 
17.01 



41.31 
26.97 
18.95 
23.08 
29.16 
23.81 
18.22 



37.66 
24.30 
16.52 
20.17 
25.51 
21.38 
14.58 



38.88 
24.30 
15.79 
20.17 
25.51 
20.65 
14.58 17.01 



38.88 
24.30 
17.01 
20.65 
27.94 
21.87 
14.58 



24.30 
17.01 
20.65 
27.94 
21.87 



24.30 
15.79 
19.44 
25.51 



38.58 
24.30 
17.01 
20.65 
26.73 
21.87 



15.79| 14.58 
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Appendix D. 

THE WORLD'S TONNAGE, MOTIVE POWER, AND MATERIALS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The following tables give the latest information available as to the tonnage of 
the merchant marine of the world. 

Table 1 is a compilation from the annual report of the British Board of Trade, 
dated Jane 13, 1899. The figures are based on the official figures (some gross, some 
net) of the various Governments. It shows the tonnage of principal nations^ and 
tonnage added annually for a term of years. 

Tables 2 and 3 are from the annual volumes of ^he two great classification socie- 
ties, Lloyd's and the Bureau Veritas. The minimum tonnage recognized by these 
societies is considerably higher than the legal basis of official returns of any Gov- 
ernment. Neither society takes any cognizance in its statistics of steam vessels 
of less than 100 tons. Gross and net tonnage are stated by both, and comparison of 
Table 1 with Table 2 or 3 will indicate where net tonnage is emploved in Table 1. 
Both societies consider only net tonnage in the case of sailing vessels, Lloyd's tak- 
ing cognizance of those over 100 net tons, the Bureau Veritas of those over 50 tons. 
The gross tonnage of sailing vessels generally is only about 5 per cent greater than 
their net tonnage. The promptitude of these large private companies brings their 
fiffures down to a much more recent date than Government reports. The volume 
of the Repertoire G^n^ral is dated September 1^ 1899, the current volume of Lloyd's 
Register, July 1, 1899. 

Table 4 is compiled from Lloyd's Register for the past ten years, and shows the 
motive power and chief materials of construction of the world's merchant navies 
as recorded by Lloyd's. The increase of gross tonnage with the decrease in num- 
ber of vessels gives a rough measure of the increasing size of vessels, due largely 
to the increasing use of steel. The steady increase in number of steam vessels and 
marked increase in their tonnage, with a decrease in both number and tonnage of 
sailing vessels, will be noted. The wooden steam tonnage is virtually stationary ; 
wooden sailing tonnage shows a decrease. Iron construction, both for steam and 
sail, shows a steady decrease, while steel sailing vessels are now four times m 
excess of those of 1S90, and steam tonnage of steel has increased from about 4,000,000 
tons in 1890 to over 14,000,000 tons in 1898. Like figures for Great Britain, the 
British colonies, France, and Germany have been compiled ttom Lloyd's. 

Table 5 gives the total tonnage tables of the Bureau Veritas for a period of years, 
with a table of potential tonnage, obtained by the Bureau of Navigation by multi- 
plying the steam net tonnage by 4 and adding to it the sailing tonnage, the ratio of 
4 to 1 being the present measure of the efficiency of steam tonnage compared with 
sail tonnage. In an estimate of the carrying power of the world's ocean tonnage 
it is necessary to take cognizance of the factor of efficiency. The figures of both 
Lloyd's and the Bureau Veritas as to American tonnage are inadequate statements. 

Table 6 shows the vessels of over 100 tons built during each of the past seven 
years, according to returns received by Lloyd's. 

Table 7 contains the essential parts of Lloyd's annual summary of shipbuilding 
returns for the calender year 1898. 

Table 8 gives Lloyd's report of the world's construction in progress on Septem- 
ber 30, 1899. 

Table 9 gives Lloyd's report of vessels lost or broken up during 1898, with the 
causes of loss. 
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1. THE WORLD'S MBRCHAKT MARINE. 



Statement of the world* a tonnage {from return on progress of British shipping for 
1898), based on official returns, 

[There is no nnifoimity in these rettuns, some nations resting statistics on noss, but usually on 
net, tonnage. The Tnlnlinum tonnage recognized by the laws of each natfon is stated.] 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1896. 


1897. 


Russia (25 tons and upward) : 
Sail 


Tom. 


Tom. 


Tom. 


Tom. 
378, 894 
88,990 


Tons. 


Tons. 

336,250 

240,957 


Tom. 
343,846 


Steam 










261,958 














Total >• 








467,884 




577, 207 


605,804 













Finland: 

Sail 








276.877 
11,431 




236,721 
35,788 




Steam 
























Total 








. 288,308 




272,509 
















Norwar (4 tons and upward) : 






1,008,800 
13, 715 


1,460.596 
58,062 


1,602,594 
203, 115 


1,214,759 
851, 799 


1, 169, 079 
383, 120 


Steam 














Total 


298, 315 


558,927 


1,022,515 


1,518,658 


1, 705, 699 


1,566,658 


1, 552, 199 






Sweden (10 tons and up- 

^' 








461,593 
81,049 


369,680 
141,267 


290,855 
206,964 




Steam 




.......... 
















Total 






346, 862 


542,642 


510, 947 


496,819 


524,126 








Denmark (4 tons and up- 

'^{= 






168,193 
10,453 


197,509 
51.957 


189.406 
112,788 


181,508 
164,076 


173,406 
182, 702 


Steam 












Total 






178,646 


249,466 


302, 194 


345,583 


356, 108 










Germany (17.50 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 






900,361 
81,994 


965,767 
215, 758 


709,761 
723,652 


597,617 
889,960 


585,571 
969.800 


Steam .- 














Total 






982,355 


1,181,525 


1, 433, 413 


1,487,577 


1, 555, 371 










Holland (40 tons and up- 

^■■. 


289, 870 
2.706 


423,790 
10, 182 


370, 159 
19,455 


263,887 
64,394 


127,200 
128, 511 


98,547 
196,402 


95,194 


Steam 


200,887 






Total 


292, 576 


433,922 


389,614 


328,281 


255,711 


294,949 


296,081 




Belgium (50 tons and up- 
ward): 
Sail 


33,315 
1,604 


28,857 
4,254 


20,648 
9,501 


10,442 
65,224 


4,393 
71,558 


917 

84,822 


917 


Steam 


84,510 






Total 


34,919 


33,111 


30,149 


75.666 


75,946 


85,739 


85,427 






France (2 tons and upward) : 
Sail 


674,228 
13,925 


928,099 
68,025 


917,633 
154, 415 


641,539 
277,759 


444,092 
499, 921 


390,394 
503,677 


421, 462 


Steani - - - - - 


499,409 






Total 


688, 153 


996,124 


1,072,048 


919, 298 


944,013 


894,071 


920, 871 






Spain (50 tons and upward) : 








826,438 
233,695 


210,247 
407,985 


191,846 
564,459 




Steam - - , , . » 




















Total 








560,183 


618, 182 


766,305 














Italy (2 tons and upward) : 






980,064 
32,100 


922,146 
77,050 


634,149 
186,667 


527,554 
237,727 


626,827 


Steam - r r r r - , 






259 817 










Total 






1, 012, 164 


999,196 


820, 716 


765, 281 


786,644 
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1. THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE— Continued. 

Statement of the world's tonnage (from return on progress of British shipping for 1898), 

based on official returns. 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1896. 


1897. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Sail 


Tons, 


Tout. 


Tons. 
279,400 
49,977 


Tons. 
228,228 
62,743 


Tons. 
109, 980 
94,234 


Tons. 
57,520 
155. 140 


Tons. 
49,501 


Steam 






281,929 








Total» 






329, 377 


290,971 


204,214 


212, 710 


331,430 










Greece: 

Sail 






398, 703 
5,360 




226,702 
44,684 






Steam 






















Total 




263,075 


404,063 




271,386 
















China: 

Sail 










U,801 
29,766 


20,179 
87,975 


21,793 
41,152 


Steam 








21,694 










Total 








21,694 


41,667 


58,154 


62,945 










Japan : 

*^Sail 








48,094 
41, 215 




41,427 
233,797 


45,209 
273,185 


Steam 








93, 812 












Total 








89,809 


145,692 


275, 224 


818,394 












United Kingdom: 

Sail 


3, 396, 659 

168,474 


4, 204, 360 
454,327 


4,577,855 
1,112,934 


3,851,045 
2,723,468 


2,936,021 
5,042,517 


2,735,976 
6,284,306 


2, 589. 57f 


Steam .--. 


6,363,601 




Total 


3,565,133 


4,658,687 


5, 690, 789 


6,574,513 


7,978,538 


9,020,282 


8. 953, 171 





1 Excluding small coasting vessels and fishing boats. 

Statement of tonnage added annually to merchant navies {from return on progress of 

British shipping for 1898). 



United States .... 
United Kingdom . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Italy 



1850. 



Tons. 
272,218 
133, 695 

11, 115 



18,572 
44,032 



1860. 



Tons. 
214, 798 
301, 535 

20,884 



11,866 
43,823 



1870. 



Tons. 

276,953 

391,831 

69,415 

25,434 



19,406 
63,872 
106, 162 



1880. 



Tons. 
157, 410 
411, 736 
71,427 
18, 152 
12,273 
80,827 
14,690 
46,880 
31,863 



1890. 



Tons. 
294,123 
657,046 
165,379 
18,689 
26,855 
194,742 
32, 564 
74,534 
40,449 



1896. 



Tons. 
227,097 
545,588 
88,481 
43,124 
30,105 
139, 764 
21,708 
68,113 
37,606 



1897. 



Tons. 
282.233 
489,835 
108,144 

'"'26,786 
153,498 
35,^1 
82,464 
65,968 
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2. THE WORLD'S MBRCHANT MARIKE. 

The following table shows the number and gross and net tonnage of steamers of 
over 100 net tons, and namber and net tonnage of sailing vessels of over 50 net tons, 
as given in the Repertoire G^n^^ral of the Bureaa Veritas for 1899-1900. 



Flag. 



English 

German 

French 

American . . 
Norwegian . 



Japanese 

ItaUan 

Russian 

Danish 

Patch 

Swedish 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

Grecian 

Turkish 

Argentine 

Chmese 

Portngnese 

Chilean 

Roumanian 

Egyptian 

Hawaiian 

Uruguay 

Mencan 

Peruvian 

Bulgarian 

Zanzibar 

Venezuela 

Haitian 

Korean 

Siamese 

Costa Rica 

Sarawak 

Colombian 

Persian 

Nicaraguan 

Borneo 

Paraguay 

Servian 

Honduras 

Tunisian 

Guatemala 

Arabian 

Montenegrin 

Bolivian 

Santo Domingo . 

Liberian 

Ecuador 

San Salvador.... 
Unknown 



Total. 



Steamers of 100 tons net and 
upward. 



No. Gross tons. Net tons. 



5,453 

900 

526 

551 

657 

377 

332 

258 

435 

318 

224 

497 

167 

73 

211 

108 

79 

68 

37 

29 

39 

13 

15 

11 

19 

14 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 



11,456 



11, 093, 807 

1.873,388 

985,968 

970,881 

672,549 

551,887 

465,535 

443,365 

407,536 

388,670 

365,995 

339,879 

335,314 

146, 615 

140,055 

139, 987 

78, 181 

58,254 

56,101 

63,630 

51,597 

21,707 

17, 111 

16,288 

10.012 

6.222 

5.028 

3,581 

2,860 

2.521 

2.122 

1.595 

1,260 

1,120 

966 

881 

838 

707 



264 



6,460 



19, 711, 382 



Sailing vessels of 
50 tons net and 
upward. 



No. Net tons. 



6,758,706 

1.166,928 

516.926 

672,524 

417, 388 

350.386 

282,549 

278.397 

251,835 

238,209 

251,283 

231,827 I 

212,996 

103.483 

89,796 

91,071 

47,425 

37,531 

35,995 

33,403 

32,405 

13,519 

10,666 

11,082 

6,515 

3,615 

3,443 

1,930 

1,879 

1.453 

898 

1,168 

694 

636 

595 

457 

579 

420 



112 



4,065 



12,165,251 



7,706 

981 

1,371 

3.497 

2,306 

1,052 

810 

1.557 

2,455 

752 

663 

1,423 

142 

9 

364 

972 

1,380 

155 

13 

237 

132 

22 

1 

12 
58 
53 
60 
3 



27,867 



2,662,168 

548.053 

309,831 

1, 291, 954 

996,678 

151,946 

40,966 

492, 138 

473, 689 

138, 031 

118. 158 

277,651 

49,288 

2,434 

80,178 

196,658 

261,780 

28,968 

1,787 

60,430 

60,520 

3,970 

511 

3.850 

14,861 

9,416 

23,898 

355 



2,645 
2,471 



4,214 
611 
347 
1,730 
1,232 
9,048 



199 

575 

4,468 

4,281 

3,604 

1,527 

1,235 

916 

643 

514 

7,174 



8, 847, 596 



Total. 



No. 



Tons. 



13, 159 
1,881 
1,897 
4,048 
2,963 
1.429 

642 
1,815 
2,890 
1,070 

887 
1,920 



575 

1,080 

1,459 

223 

50 

266 

171 

35 

16 

23 

77 

67 

63 

6 

3 

20 
19 
3 
17 
5 
3 



89,328 



13,755,975 

2,421,441 

1,295.799 

2,262,835 

1,669,227 

703,833 

496,501 

935,503 

881.225 

526,701 

484,153 

617,530 

384,602 

149,049 

220,233 

336,645 

339.961 

87,217 

57,888 

114,060 

112, 117 

25,677 

17,622 

20,138 

24,873 

15,638 

28,926 

3.936 

2,860 

5,166 

4,593 

1,595 

5,474 

1,731 

1,313 

2,611 

2,070 

9,755 

363 

282 

264 

199 

576 

4.468 

4.281 

3.604 

1,527 

1.235 

916 

643 

514 

13.634 



28, 058. 978 
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3. THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 

Statement of number and net and gross tonnage of steam and sailing vessels of over 100 tons 
of the several countries of the world, as recorded in Lloyd* s Register for 1899-1900, 



Flag. 



Steam. 



No. 



Net tons. Gross tons 



Sail. 



No. 



Net tons. 



Total. 



No. Tonnage. 



British: 

United Kingdom . 
Colonies 



6.920 
917 



Total 

American (United States) : 

Sea 

Lake 

Total 



7,837 



Argentine 

Austro-Hungarian 

Belgian , 

Brazilian 

Chilean 

Chinese 

Colombian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hawaiian 

Haitian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Peruvian 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Sarawakian 

Siamese 

Spanish 

Swedish 

TurkUh 

Uruguayan 

Venezuelan 

Zanzibarian 

Other countries : Arabian, 
Oman, Ecuador, Llberlan, 
Same an, Nicaraffuan, 
Bulgarian, Costa ^can, 
Egyptian, eto 



Total 15,324 



605 
216 



821 



95 
203 
HI 
228 

47 

48 
1 
360 
263 
630 
,133 
131 

21 



477 

22 

1 

779 

2 

3 

46 

17 

456 

3 

5 

438 

642 

143 

17 

12 

4 



29 



6, 819, 148 
380,626 



11,086,241 
633,006 



2,053 
1,108 



1,840,683 
428,578 



8,973 
2,025 



12,926.924 
1, 061, 584 



7,199,774 



11, 719, 247 



3,161 



2,269,261 



10,998 



13.998,508 



512, 572 
363, 290 



759,750 
476, 558 



2,134 
55 



1,112,495 
116,584 



875, 862 



1, 236, 308 



2,189 



1,229,070 



38,121 

213, 215 

104.727 

90,956 

31,804 

40,966 

555 

236, 705 

265,063 

516, 016 

1, 216, 521 

97,948 

10, 741 

1,387 

280,611 

292,859 

5,478 

1,064 

451,449 

686 

8,204 

37,078 

9,730 

245, 751 

650 

S,053 

845,661 

838,292 

601490 

6,438 

2,403 

2,094 



9,642 



50,365 

344,685 

151, 422 

141,062 

51,667 

64.558 

877 

403, 339 

389,253 

997,235 

1,946.732 

156,598 

16, 218 

2,802 

445,665 

478,704 

9,401 

1,857 

737, 412 

971 

4,869 

57, 271 

17, 413 

392,985 

1,084 

3,664 

537,840 

380.572 

97,743 

10,468 

4,169 

3,190 



17,210 



103 

74 

2 

119 

90 

1 

4 

436 

118 

543 

543 

273 

17 



364 

13 

11 

1,749 

1 

34 

131 

3 

762 



35,729 

420 

32,905 

55,838 

573 

974 

108, 619 

66, 356 

244,856 

606,602 

78,045 

20,635 

613 

430,286 

59,677 

3,022 

2,556 

956,818 

608 

9,817 

44,487 

656 

250,542 



1 
263 
766 
170 

18 

7 



294 

71,045 

225,419 

48,810 

3,234 

996 



19 



7,707 



2,739 
271 



3,010 



198 

277 

113 

347 

137 

49 

5 

796 

381 

1,182 

1,676 

404 

38 

11 

1,150 

841 

35 

12 

2,528 

3 

37 

177 

20 

1,218 

3 

6 

701 

1,408 

313 

35 

10 

4 



48 



I 



12, 935, 994 



20,877,746 



12,856 



6,796,782 



28,180 



1, 872, 245 
593, 142 

2,465,387 



88,668 

380,414 

151,842 

173.967 

107,495 

65,131 

1,851 

511, 958 

455,609 

1. 242, 001 

2, 453, 334 

233,643 

36,853 

3,415 

875,851 

533,381 

12,423 

4,413 

1,694,230 

1,579 

14,686 

101, 758 

18,069 

643.527 

1,084 

3,958 

608,885 

605,991 

146,553 

13,702 

5,165 

8,190 



24,917 



27.673,628 
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4. MOTIVE POWEB AND CHIEP MATERIALS OF CONSTRITCTIOK OF THE WORLD'S 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

[Recorded in Lloyds, 100 tons or over.] 

THE WORLD. 





Tear. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


SaU. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


Net tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1890 


32,298 
82, 326 
32,066 
32,010 
30,721 
30,368 
29,880 
28,351 
28,052 
28,180 


22, 151, 651 
22,939,958 
23,694,508 
24,258,375 
24,569.496 
25,107,632 
25, 614, 089 
25. 907, 451 
26, 561, 250 
27,673,528 


11, 108 
11,705 
12, 193 
12, 558 
12,907 
13,256 
13, 652 
14,183 
14, 701 
15,324 


12,985,872 
13, 816, 609 
14, 562, 003 
15,264,418 
16,066,202 
16,887,971 
17,737,825 
18,606,612 
19,511,292 
20,877,746 


8, 295, 514 
8,804,739 
9,220,974 
9,622,610 
10, 111, 769 
10, 573, 642 
11,027,603 
11,531,829 
12, 073, 074 
12,935,994 


21,190 
20,621 
19.873 
19,452 
17,814 
17, 112 
16,228 
14,168 
13,361 
12,856 


9,166,279 


1891 


9, 123, 449 


1892 


9,132,505 


1893 


8,993.957 


1894 


8,503,294 


1895 


8. 219, 661 


1896 


7,876,264 


1897 


7.300.839 


1898 


7,049.958 


1899 


6,795,782 






Tear. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




rsteam 


902 
18,924 


360, 147 
6,693,738 


7,719 
1,879 


8,495,920 
2,021,593 


2,843 
248 


4,086,555 


1890 


\Sail 


848,663 




/f^t-A^mi - - , 






19,826 


7,053,885 


9,598 


10,617,613 


2,591 


4, 485. 208 




1.006 
18, 312 


375,207 
6,647,987 


7,606 
1,824 


8,252,841 
1, 963, 109 


2,941 
349 


5, 145, 558 


1891 


\Sall 


512,865 




rsteam 






19,318 


6, 923, 194 


9,430 


10,215,960 


3,290 


5,658,423 




998 
17, 343 


363, 315 
6, 199, 753 


7,531 
1,807 


8,058,848 
1,924,915 


3,516 
598 


6,098,411 


1892 


\Sail 


916,683 




rsteam .^.r-r-. 






18, 341 


6,563,068 


9,338 


9,983,763 


4.114 


7,015,094 




1,014 
16,887 


364,961 
5,998,919 


7,439 
1,762 


7, 914, 687 
1,879,185 


3,943 
681 


6, 938, 215 


1893 


\Sail 


1,028,118 




rBt4^am 






17,901 


6,363,880 


9,201 


9,793,872 


4,624 


7,966,333 




1,003 
15,237 


360, 419 
5,462,438 


7,238 
1,703 


7,661,124 
1,814,267 


4,602 
759 


7,086,235 


1894 


\Sail 


1, 142, 750 




/Steam 






16,240 


5,822,857 


8,941 


9,476,391 


6,261 


9,128,985 




1,007 
14.526 


360,911 
6,173,766 


7,099 
1,671 


7,432,890 
1, 778, 671 


4,994 
801 


9,038,000 


1895 


\Sail 


1, 185, 101 




/Steam 






15,533 


6,534,677 


8,770 


9,211,561 


5,795 


10.223,101 




1,002 
13,674 


350,221 
4,846,257 


6,959 
1,608 


7,186,862 
1,714,593 


5,525 
841 


10,137,431 


1896 


\Sail 


1, 241, 669 




/Steam -r ,.....,.. 






14.676 


6,196,478 


8,567 


8,901,446 


6,366 


11,379,000 




1,048 
11,651 


364,292 

4,277,046 


6,865 
1.546 


6,935,067 
1,649,609 


6,102 
876 


11, 253, 129 


1897 


\Sall 


1,306,87« 




/Steam 




12,699 


4, 631, 337 


8,411 


8, 584, 576 


6,977 


12, 560, 006 




1,084 
10,843 


362,387 
4,014,396 


6,736 
1,500 


6,664.283 
1, 601, 677 


6,702 
913 


12, 417, 281 
1.369,118 


1898 


\Sall 




rsteam . 




11,927 
10,329 


4, 376, 783 


8.235 


8,265,960 


7,616 


13,786,399 




359,237 
3, 783, 455 


6,502 
1,439 


6,194,102 
1,532,611 


7,607 
1,000 


14,254,522 
1,421,014 


1899 


\Sail 








11, 451 


4, 142, 692 


7,941 


7, 726, 613 


8,607 


15,675,536 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Continned. 



UNITED KINGDOM. 





Year. 


Total vossela. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Ig90 


9,167 
9,098 
9,260 
9,333 
9,261 
9,227 
9,140 
9,107 
9,044 
8,973 


10,241,856 
10,585,747 
11,157.662 
11,563,997 
11,807,010 
12,117,957 
12,293.539 
12,403,409 
12,687,904 
12.926,924 


6,574 
5,756 
6,035 
6,227 
6.322 
6,446 
6,508 
6,655 
6.783 
6,920 


7, 774, 644 
8,167,762 
8. 601, 679 
9.028,258 
9,307,783 
9. 695, 976 
9, 968, 573 
10,213,569 
10,547,355 
11. 086, 241 


3,593 
3,342 
8,225 
3,106 
2,939 
2,781 
2,632 
2.452 
2,261 
2,053 


2, 467. 212 


1891 


2 417, 985 


1892 


2, 555, 983 


1893 


2, 535. 730 


1804 


2, 499. 227 


1895 


2, 421. 081 


1896 


2, 324. 966 


1897 


2. 180. 840 


1898 


2,040,540 


1899 


1, 840, 683 






Year. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/»t^>iA1p 


117 
1,877 


18.346 
. 471, 441 


4,042 
1,439 


4,996,800 
1,658,672 


1,411 
202 


2, 758, 214 


1890 — 


\Sail 


283.066 




/Steam 






1,994 


489,787 


6,481 


6.654.972 


1.613 


3,041.270 




118 
1.647 


18,423 
397. 735 


3,940 
1,371 


4.762,761 
1.689,987 


1,693 
259 


3, 384, 603 


1891.... 


\SaU 


383.953 




/Steam 






1,765 


416,158 


6.311 


6,362,738 


1,952 


3,768.656 




120 
1,448 


20,411 
829.666 


8,905 
1,322 


4, 577. 398 
1,622,376 


2,005 
405 


4, 001, 757 


1892 


\Sail 


670.431 




/Steam , 






1,568 


850, 077 


5,227 


6, 099, 774 


2,410 


4,672,188 




118 
1,343 


19,547 
299,932 


8,844 
1,271 


4,434,828 
1,469,687 


2,258 

447 


4, 571, 320 


1893 


\Sail 


736,248 




/Steam .-r... 






1,461 


319, 479 


5.115 


5, 904, 015 


2.705 


5, 307, 577 




114 
1,214 


18,772 
262,652 


3,679 
1,204 


4,140,245 
1, 890, 071 


2.523 
486 


6, 146, 698 


1894 


\Sail 


823,142 




/Steam 






1,328 


281,424 


4,883 


5,630,316 


3,009 


5,069,700 




116 
1,105 


18,521 
233,703 


8.532 
1.145 


3,883,211 
1,332,056 


2,793 
500 


6, 702, 836 


1895 


\Sail 


836,306 




/Steam r t.. -,.r^,. 






1,221 


252,224 


4,677 


5,215,267 


8,293 


6,620,231 




116 
1,028 


20,058 
209,047 


3,355 
1,066 


3, 554, 922 
1,247,848 


3,031 
512 


6,391,316 
852.328 


1896.... 


iSail 




/Steam 






1.144 


229, 105 


4,421 


4,802,770 


3,543 


7. 2a, 643 




117 
943 


19.709 
181.923 


8,247 
974 


8. 270, 411 
1.143,386 


3,286 
517 


6,021 171 


1897 


\Saa 


854,610 




/Stream . 






1.016 


201,632 


4,221 


4,413,796 


3,802 


7,776,781 




116 
863 


18,692 
161, 528 


8.116 
878 


8,028,951 
1,040,695 


3,544 
503 


7,602,332 
820,442 


1898. . . . 


\SaU 




/Steam 




979 


180,220 


8,994 


4,064,646 


4.047 


8,331,774 




116 
798 


19, 474 
147,798 


2,911 
749 


2,633,093 
902,349 


3,887 
493 


8,431,183 
748,571 


1899 


\Sail 








918 


167,272 


3.660 


3,535,442 


4,380 


0,170,754 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEP MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OP THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE-Continued. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 





Tear. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


1800 


2.904 
2,808 
2,705 
2,526 
2,399 
2,309 
2,189 
2.130 
2,099 
2,025 


1,355,150 
1,342,877 
1,298,025 
1,224,285 
1,162,941 
1,124,286 
1,065,487 
1,079,467 
1,077,408 
1,061,584 


829 
889 
846 
848 
863 
874 
865 
879 
919 
917 


461,210 
485,781 
515,204 
516,136 
530,570 
542.025 
539,870 
585,877 
620,834 
633,006 


2,075 
1,969 
1,859 
1,678 
1,536 
1,435 
1,824 
1,251 
1,180 
1,108 


894,040 


1891 


857,096 


1892 


782,821 


1803 


798,140 
632.371 


1894 


1805 


582,657 


1806 


525, 617 


1807 


498,590 


1806 


456,594 


1800 


428,578 






Year. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




(Steam -»,-,T-T 


276 
1,995 


85,914 
837,551 


408 
65 


234,009 
46,309 


132 
2 


136,672 


1800.... 


\Sall 


1,570 




fStwrni ,WTT 






2,271 


023,465 


478 


280, 318 


134 


138,242 




283 
1,890 


87,475 
800,586 


396 
64 


236,603 
46,258 


148 
2 


157, 496 


1801 


\Sail 


1,570 




/Steam . ,^-rr--, ^.^rr 






2,173 


888,061 


460 


282,861 


150 


159,066 




280 
1,777 


90,090 
732,431 


872 
60 


221,432 
81.279 


184 
6 


200,465 
8,009 


1802 


\Sail 




fSteam 






2.057 


822,521 


432 


252,711 


190 


208,474 




283 
1,591 


91,017 
653,069 


357 
60 


215,475 
31, 734 


196 
9 


206.401 


1803 


\Sail 


11,408 




/Steam. 




1,874 


744,086 


417 


247.209 


205 


217,809 




286 
1,451 


91,285 
579,771 


347 
60 


217,212 
81,948 


215 

7 


217,374 
9,910 


1804 


\Sail 




/Steam .., 




1,787 


671,056 


407 


249.160 


222 


227,284 




278 
1,353 


88,414 
531,545 


351 
58 


216,351 
30,808 


229 

7 


231,756 
0,910 


1806 


\Sail 




/Steam 




1,631 


619,959 


409 


247,159 


236 


241.666 




263 
1,245 


70,903 
475,839 


346 
54 


211, 985 
31,006 


239 
10 


242,185 
10.861 


1806 


iSail 




/Steam .. 




1,508 


555,742 


400 


242,991 


249 


253.036 




254 
1,170 


72,554 
442,229 


350 
54 


227,033 
81,076 


259 
10 


280,206 
10.851 


1807 


\Saa 




/Steaip ...r 




1.424 


514,783 


404 


258,109 


269 


291,057 




268 
1,093 


76,534 
403,269 


350 
58 


231, 417 
32,353 


281 
12 


305,817 
11,660 


1808 


tSail 




/Steam 




1,361 


479,803 


408 


263,770 


293 


317.477 




250 
1,022 


68,477 
368,859 


342 
54 


226,926 
35,457 


300 
15 


329 289 


J800..,. 


\saa 


13, 821 








1,272 


437,336 


396 


262,383 


315 


343,110 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OP THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE— Continaed. 





Year. 


Total vessels. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


Iggo 


1,380 
1.845 
1,210 
1,174 
1,178 
1.164 
1,157 
1.151 
1.151 
1.182 


1,045,102 
1,082,674 
1.057,708 
1.052,022 
1,089,540 
1,094,752 
1.129,575 
1,162.882 
1,179,515 
1.242,091 


526 
542 
532 
537 
555 
571 
585 
602 
617 
639 


809,598 
848,522 
853,799 
855,798 
891, 720 
903,105 
930.785 
954, 916 
972. 617 
997,235 


854 
803 
678 
637 
623 
593 
572 
549 
534 
543 


285,504 


IgQl 


234,152 


1892 


203,909 


1893 


196.224 


1894 


197.820 


1895 


191, 647 


1896 


198,790 


1897 


207,466 


1898 


206,896 


1899 


244,856 






Tear. 


Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam 


5 

783 


827 
171. 626 


421 
61 


619,692 
56,572 


97 
5 


188,650 


1890.... 


iSall 


11,000 




/Steam 






788 


172,453 


482 


670,264 


• 102 


199,650 




7 
723 


1,086 
159,992 


414 
63 


608,162 
51,719 


118 
12 


238,863 


1891 


\Sail 


20,214 




/Rtwim - 






730 


161. 078 


477 


659,881 


130 


259.077 




6 

594 


1.058 
128,006 


393 
63 


584,690 
49,873 


132 
16 


267. 930 


1892 


\Sail 


23,606 




/Steam 






600 


129,064 


456 


634.563 


148 


291,536 




6 

550 


1,034 
117.082 


391 
63 


677,958 
51.570 


138 
20 


276. 119 


1893 


Isail .• 


25,655 




/Steam 




556 


118, 116 


454 


629,528 


158 


301.774 




10 
531 


1,538 
110,420 


389 
67 


583.187 
57,493 


154 
22 


806,308 


1894 


\Sail 


28,46t 




/Steam 






541 


111,958 


456 


640,680 


176 


834,774 




10 
496 


1,533 
97,910 


393 
66 


573,164 
57,538 


166 
28 


327,721 


1895 


\Sail 


34,758 




/Steam . . - 




506 


99,443 


459 


630,702 


194 


362,479 




9 
471 


1,388 
89,600 


386 
61 


558,475 
50.991 


189 
38 


870.356 
67,185 


1896 


\Saa 




/Steam 




480 


90,988 


447 


609,466 


227 


427,641 




9 

442 


1,388 
83,098 


383 
59 


556.444 
50,530. 


209 
46 


396,518 
72,824 


1897 


\Saa 




/Steam ,-.,.--.-- - , - - ^ --.,,,- - 




451 

8 
424 


84.486 

1.267 
77,962 


442 


606,974 


255 


469,842 




374 
57 


538,108 
48,366 


234 
51 


432,676 
79,556 


1898 


\Sail 




/Steam . . 




432 

10 
409 


79,289 


431 


586,474 


285 


612,232 




1,488 
74,789 


368 
61 


512, 327 
51,028 


260 
72 


482.854 
118,578 


1899 


\Sail 








419 


76,277 


429 


563.355 


832 


601.432 
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4. MOTIVE POWER AND CHIEF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE WORLD'S 
MERCHANT MARINE— Continued. 

GERMAE7Y. 





Tear. 


Total veeselB. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




No. 


Tons. 

1,560.311 
1,678,446 
1, 703, 754 
1,735,683 
1,784,725 
1, 886, 812 
1, 943, 751 
2,029,012 
2, 113, 981 
2,453,334 


No. 


Gross tons. 


No. 


Net tons. 


ISQO 


1,876 
1,864 
1,851 
1,819 
1,765 
1,730 
1,657 
1,623 
1,604 
1,676 


741 

806 

846 

869 

912 

953 

984 

1,029 

1.066 

1,133 


928, 911 
1,054.899 
1,088,830 
1, 125, 952 
1,214,830 
1, 343, 357 
1, 436, 539 
1, 640, 961 
1,644,337 
1, 946, 732 


1,135 
1,058 
1,005 
950 
853 
777 
673 
594 
538 
543 


640,400 


lg9X 


623,547 


Xg92 


614,924 


iggs 


609,731 


Ig94 . _ 


569,895 


1805 




543,455 


1806 




507, 212 


1807 




479, 951 


1808 




469,644 


1800 




506,602 










Power. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


No. 

200 
28 


Dons. 


Year. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Steel. 


1800. . - . 


/Steam 

\Sail 

/Steam 

\Sail 

/Steam .. 


4 

906 


845 
405, 789 


536 
191 


536,638 
184, 003 


391, 166 
41, 831 




910 


406,634 


727 


720, 641 


228 


432, 997 


1801.... 


«x? 


845 
365, 915 


520 
188 


510,829 
184,563 


280 
43 


542, 736 
64,328 




821 


366,760 


708 


695, 392 


323 


607,064 




3 
715 


479 
285,731 


528 
208 


510, 150 
211, 333 


313 
76 


577, 653 


1802.... 


\Sail 


112, 271 




/Steam 






718 


286,210 


736 


721, 483 


389 


689,924 




2 
644 


358 
252, 920 


510 
209 


489,694 
215, 106 


356 
91 


635,673 


1803.... 


\Sail 


136, 202 




/Steam 






646 


253,278 


719 


704, 800 


447 


771, 875 




i 
546 


204 
211,060 


503 
203 


485,167 
211, 713 


408 
98 


729,459 


1804.... 


\Sail 


141,619 




/Steam 






547 


211,264 


706 


696, 880 


506 


871, 078 




r 

462 


204 
175, 713 


476 
200 


446,842 
207, 663 


476 
109 


896, 311 


1805.... 


\Sail 


154, 521 




/Steflm 






463 


176, 917 


676 


654,505 


585 


1, 050, 832 




1 
372 


203 
143, 153 


449 
185 


413, 233 
199, 455 


533 
111 


1, 022, 973 


1806.... 


\Sail 


159, 984 




/Steam 






373 


14S, 356 


634 


612,688 


644 


1, 182, 957 




1 
299 


203 
117, 397 


437 
176 


388, 926 
188,083 


589 
115 


1, 160, 392 


1897 


\Sail 


170. 464 




/Steam 






300 


117, 600 


613 


577, 009 


704 


1, 330, 856 




1 
246 


203 
99.206 


422 
171 


371, 970 
187,893 


640 
117 


1, 271, 491 


1808.... 


\Sail 


178, 538 




/Steam 






247 


99,409 


593 


559,863 


757 


1, 450, 029 




1 
197 


203 
102,924 


407 
177 


348, 371 
186, 613 


722 
165 


1, 597, 472 


1800.... 


\Sidl 


215, 140 










198 


103, 127 


584 


534,984 


887 


1,812,612 



42 9 
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5. TOTAL NTTMBBR AND TONNAGE OF STEAM VESSELS (OVEB 100 TONS) AND 

SAIL VESSELS (OVEB 50 TONS). 

[Becorded by Bnrean Veritas.] 

THE WORLD. 



T©ar. 



Steam (over 100 tons). 



No. 



Gross tons. 



Sail (over 50 tons). 



No. 



Tons. 



Potential 
tonnage. 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



8,547 

8,718 

8.835 

0,256 

9,638 

10, 103 

10,362 

10, 629 

10,744 

11, 155 

11,271 

11,576 

11, 456 



10,403.958 
10, 632, 722 
11,045,937 
11, 913, 371 
12, 825, 709 
13, 805. 028 
14, 380, 036 
15,134,436 
15, 657, 124 
17,089,596 
17,889,006 
18, 886, 042 
19, 711, 882 



42,545 
41,282 
39, 667 
37, 567 
33, 879 
31,666 
30, 711 
29,756 
29,333 
29,348 
29,315 
28,885 
27,867 



12, 571, 384 

12,174,016 

11,636,289 

11,081,197 

10,540,051 

10, 217, 909 

10, 093, 749 

9,829.063 

0, 547, 747 

9, 135, 560 

8,894,782 

8,693,769 

8,347,596 



39,840,984 
30,992,456 
40,643.277 
42,073,381 
43,687,030 
45,707,485 
47,000,401 
48,528,319 
49,526,847 
51,179,660 
54.605,664 
55,442,853 
57,008,600 



BRITISH'. 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



4,906 
4,872 
4,885 
5,143 
5,302 
5,471 
5,588 
5,694 
5,735 
5,690 
5,661 
5,707 
5,453 



6, 543, 615 
6,592,496 
6,873,552 
7,507,885 
8, 043, 872 
8, 536, 994 
8,912,522 
9,383,361 
0,706,976 
10,245,557 
10,552,498 
10, 993, 111 
11,093,807 



14,584 
14,034 
13,146 
12, 047 
10,559 
9.751 
9,506 
9,277 
8,892 
8,726 
8,595 
8,125 
7,706 



4,654,214 
4, 510, 035 
4, 215, €34 
3,915,378 
3,693,650 
3,563,524 
3, 602, 546 
3,574,847 
3,485,590 
3,267,625 
3, 098, 618 
2, 910, 555 
2,662,168 



21,450,790 
21, 388, 219 
21,015,366 
23,018,586 
24, 110, 974 
25, 043, 332 
26,027,674 
27.121,331 
27,885,806 
28,920,720 
30, 064, 108 
29,808,083 
29,606,902 



AMERICAN. 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897- 
1898. 




506,668 


6,102 


532,973 


5,903 


535,345 


5,764 


545,590 


5,338 


533,333 


3,406 


598, 847 


3,504 


618,993 


3,428 


642,788 


3,371 


660,365 


3,609 


761, 707 


3,881 


772,002 


3,785 


810,800 


3,697 


970, 881 


3,497 



2,060,258 
1, 975, 128 
1, 013, 090 
1,777,532 
1,445,016 
1,519,114 
1,466,063 
1,423,275 
1,408,494 
1,358,467 
1,332,820 
1,285,850 
1,291,954 



3,450.054 
3, 443, 432 
3,400,178 
3,290,11« 
2,948,816 
3, 187, 666 
3, 178, Ig? 
3,211,723 
3,261,981 
3,477.331 
3,472,853 
3,472,223 
3,982,050 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



542 
559 
623 
689 
761 
765 
779 
810 
831 
846 
878 
900 



601,975 


2,328 


628,296 


2,137 


662,331 


1.907 


771,998 


1,768 


930, 754 


1,698 


1,083.307 


1,480 


1,091,472 


1,444 


1, 144, 199 


1,386 


1, 216, 092 


1,265 


1.360,472 


1,096 


1,462,530 


1,067 


1, 625, 521 


1,000 


1,873,388 


981 



849,869 
796, 613 
737,028 
712,592 
706, 475 
654,147 
676,492 
667,210 
624,022 
566,073 
544,420 
535,037 
548,058 



2,576,660 
2, 507, 937 
2,643,008 
2, 010, 192 
3,331.203 
3,702,027 
3, 770, 676 
3,875,151 
4,065,282 
4, 152, 357 
4,681,812 
4,606,413 
5,215,766 



FRENCH. 



1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



468 
433 
450 
448 
471 
488 
482 
500 
503 
532 
539 
547 
526 



743,660 
722,252 
752, 028 
747, 512 
805, 983 
843,486 
835,045 
856, 375 
872, 103 
933,244 
979, 072 
952, 682 
985,968 



2,136 
2,048 
2,005 
1,870 
1,627 
1,573 
1,524 
1,490 
1,490 
1,425 
1,360 
1,334 
1.371 



385,681 
365,443 
352, 418 
320, 111 
208,787 
286, 114 
268,554 
257.444 
256.266 
252,040 
260,667 
279,412 
300,8)1 



2,361,723 
2,200,867 
2, 318, 104 
2,284,479 
2,238,747 
2,288,178 
2,178.610 
2.181,128 
2,121,660 
2,207.644 
2,280,147 
2.286,680 
2,067.704 
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6. COKSTRUCTION. 
Ve98el8 huili in the world {over 100 tone), according 

recorded in Lloyd^s). 

THB WOBLD. 



to Lloyd^s {inolitding veesela not 





Tear. 


Total veesele. 


Steam. 


SaiL 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1892 


1,074 
843 
885 
794 
977 
891 

1,233 


1,348,203 
1,079.096 
1, 215, 984 
1,211,615 
1, 478, 375 
1, 286, 503 
1,791,486 


668 
634 
617 
629 
794 
725 
986 


942,063 
883,867 
1,072,662 
1, 114, 019 
1,345,417 
1, 176, 773 
1,671,476 


416 
309 
218 
165 
183 
166 
247 


406,140 


1893 


195,228 


1894 


143,322 


1896..... 


97,596 


1896 . . 


- 


132, 968 


1897 


109, 730 
120. 009 


1898 


Year. 


Power. 


Wood* 


Iron. 


Steel. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




/Steam 


47 
220 


17, 939 
78,609 


190 
8 


40,444 
5,378 


• 511 
188 


883,680 


1891.... 


\Sail 


322, 153 




/Steam 

\Sail 






267 


96,548 


108 


45,822 


699 


1, 206, 833 


1893... . 


82 

208 


9,056 
64,456 


57 
4 


10,379 
655 


* 445 
97 


864,432 
130, 117 




/Steam 






240 


74,512 


61 


11,034 


542 


994,449 




33 
138 


11,154 
43,263 


56 
4 


11,320 
900 


528 
76 


1, 050, 188 


1894.... 


\SaU 


99,169 




/Steam 






171 


54,407 


60 


12,220 


604 


1, 149, 357 




27 
120 


10,312 

38,876 


68 


9,769 


544 
45 


1,093,988 
68, 721 


1895.... 


\Sail 




/Steam 










147 


49, 187 


58 


9,769 


599' 


1,152,659 




51 
121 


16,329 
42,764 


65 

1 


9,963 
245 


678 
61 


1, 310, 125 
89, 959 


1896.... 


\Sail 




/Steain 






172 


69,083 


66 


10,208 


739 


1,409,084 




66 
113 


17,486 
30,850 


64 
2 


10,630 
1,214 


5»i 
51 


1, 148, 668 
77,666 


1897.... 


\Sail 




/Steam 






179 


48,385 


66 


11,844 


646 


1,226,324 




61 

189 


18. 318 
60,875 


90 

1 


li.170 
174 


829 
56 


1,636,880 
68,382 


1898 


\Sail 








250 


79, 193 


91 


15,344 


886 


1,695,262 



Year. 



Year. 



1892. 
1803. 
1894 
1895. 
1896. 
1897 
1898 



All nations. 



SaU. 



No. 



416 
309 
218 
165 
183 
166 
247 



Tons. 



406, 140 
195,228 
143, 322 
97,596 
132, 958 
109, 730 
120,009 



Steam. 



No. 



658 
534 
617 
629 
794 
725 
916 



Tons. 



942,063 
883,867 
1, 072, 662 
1, 114, 019 
1.345,417 
], 176, 773 
1, 671, 476 



United Kingdom. 



Sail. 



No. 



164 
79 
58 
29 
39 
19 I 




Tons. 



282,308 
112, 381 
78,389 
36,999 
39, 033 
19, 713 
2,569 



Steam. 



No. 
493 



463 
579 

485 



Tons. 



809,740 
729,911 
873,767 
919, 308 

1, 082, 472 
887.998 

1, 301, 325 



18^ 
1893 
1894 
1895. 
1896 
1897 
1898. 



ITrance. 



SaU. 



No. 



9 
.18 
21 
20 
28 
35 
23 



Tons. 



2,039 
4,342 
6,893 
8,074 
22,813 
84,766 
20,851 



Steam. 



Na 



Tons. 



20,225 
14,766 
11, 364 
14,683 
10, 733 
16, 175 
32,632 



Germany. 



Sail. 



No. 



Tons. 



28,298 
7,642 
8,326 
3,854 
2,516 
2,462 
6, 5] 9 



Steam. 



No. 



Tons. 



35,463 
4<),466 
115, 350 
76, 576 
77,962 
161, 236 
130,667 
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7. WORLD'S SHIPBUILDINa IN 1898. 
[Lloyd's Register.] 

London, January, 1899. 

During 1898, exclusive of war ships, 761 vessels of 1,367,57.0 tons gross (viz, 744 
steamers of 1,363,318 tons and 17 sailing vessels of 4,252 tons) have been launched in 
the United Kingdom. The war ships launched at both Government and private 
yards amount to 41 of 191,555 tons displacement. The total output of the United 
Kingdom for the year has, therefore, been 802 vessels of 1,559,125 tons. These totals 
are analyzed in the tables which are given below, but the following notes will also 
be of interest. In these notes war ships are excluded from consideration except 
where they are specially mentioned. 

The output of the year in the United Kingdom has surpassed all earlier records. 
In some previous returns of this kind the figures for 1889 have been taken for com- 
parative purposes as a rough approximation to the maximtim productive capacity of 
the shipbuilding yards of the United Kingdom. The fact that the output of that 
year has now been exceeded by 158,000 tons as regards merchant vessels, and by 
upward of lSi0,000 tons as regards war vessels, indicates alike the remarkable 
character of the year's work and the ^eat resources of British shipbuilders. 

Comparing the present returns with those for the past two years, it will be seen 
that the tonnage launched in 1896 and 1897 was less by 208,000 tons and 415,000' tons, 
respectively, wian that launched in 1898. Concurrently with this increased output 
of mercantile tonnage during 1898, the 1897 figures for war vessels have been doubled 
and those for 1896 have been exceeded by 28,000 tons. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that the output of 1898 is, with inconsiderable excep- 
tions, entirely composed of steam tonnage. In 1889, the record year alluded to above, 
10 per cent of the output was composed of sailing tonnage. For the four following 
years (1890 to 1893) the proportion rose to 19 per cent. Since that period the con- 
struction of sailing vessels has rapidly declined, until in 1898 sailing tonnage has 
formed only 0.3 per cent of the output. The past year has thus established a new 
record, not only as regards the total production, but also as regards the commercial 
effectiveness of the tonnage constructed. 

As regards the material employed for shipbuilding purposes in 1898, it is found 
that 99 per cent of the tonnage has been built of steel and 1 per cent of iron. The 
iron tonnage is practically made up of trawlers, and comprises no vessel of more 
than 225 tons. 

Of the total output 1,057,775 steam tons and 3^867 sailing tons, or 1,061,642 tons in 
all (nearly 78 per cent), belong to ports in the United Kingdom. In this connection 
it may be noted that the losses, etc., of United Kingdom vessels during twelve 
months are shown by Lloyd's Register wreck returns to average 276,000 tons (194,000 
steam, 82,000 sail). Sales to foreign and colonial owners for the twelve months ended 
October, 1898, reached the large total of 563,000 tons (426,000 steam, 137,000 sail). 
On the other hand, purchases from foreign and colonial owners during the same 
period amounted to 104,000 tons (100,000 steam, 4,000 sail). The sailing tonnage of 
the United Kingdom would thus appear to have decreased by about 211,000 tons, 
while the steam tonnage has increased by 538,000 tons. The net increase of the 
United Kingdom tonnage during 1898 is therefore about 327,000 tons. This figure 
exceeds the similar estimates for 1895, 1896; and 1897 by 198,000 tons, 110,000 tons, 
and 279,000 tons, respectively. 

Rather over 22 per cent of the total output has been built to the order of forei^ 
and colonial shipowners in 1898, as compared with 25 per cent in 1897, 30 per cent m 
1896, and 20 per cent in 1895. Denmark has this year provided the largest amount 
of work for British shipbuilders, 22 vessels of 44,691 tons (3.2 per cent of the total 
output) having been built for that country. Norway follows closely, with 16 vessels 
of 44,338 tons. Next comes Russia with 38,330 tons; Germany with 37,045 tons, and 
Japan with 30,191 tons. 

The largest steamers which have been launched in the United Kingdom during the 
year are the following : 

Tons gross, i Tons gross. 

Afric 11,850 Statendam 10,475 

Medio 11,850 ' Omrah 8,300 

NewEngland 11,394 Ultonia 8,056 

Except the Inverolyde, of 1,634 tons gross, no sailing vessel of considerable size has 
been launched in 1898. 

Of the principal shipbuilding centers of the country, Sunderland takes the lead 
with an output of 258,754 tons. Then follow in order Glasgow, 242,256 tons ; New- 
castle, 238,551 tons; Greenock, 149,049 tons; Middlesbro, 140,729 tons; Hartlepool, 
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125,791 tons, and Belfast, 119,526 tons. If, however, war ships be taken into accoant, 
the leading ports stand thns: Glasgow, 282,356 tons; Newcastle, 273,961 tons, and 
Sunderland, 258,754 tons. 

The returns for the year under review include 201 steam trawlers and other fishing 
vessels; 20 dredgers, barges, etc.; 24 yachts; 36 tugs; 6 vessels intended to carry 
oil in bulk ; and other vessels designed for special service. 

Of the vessels launched in the United Kingdom, 654, of 1,131,237 tons, have been 
built under the society's inspection, with a view to classification in Lloyd's Register 
Book. 

As regards the movements of the shipbuilding industry during the course of 1898, 
Lloyd's Register Returns shows that, irrespective of war ships, the total tonnage 
under construction in the United Kingdom on December 31, 1898, exceeded by about • 
387,000 tons, or over 38 per cent, that under construction twelve months previously. 
The increase is entirely in steam tonnage, the sailing tonnage now in progress being 
quite insignificant. At the close of 1897, 1,013,319 tons (1,009,192 steam, 4,127 sail) 
were being built. These figiires were themselves almost certainly without prece- 
dent in the history of the shipbuilding industry. The returns for each succeeding 
quarter showed aVurther expansion of work, until at the present time no less than 
1,401,087 tons (1,398,291 steam, 2,796 sail) are under construction in the United 
Kingdom. It should be added that the warship tonnage being built in the country 
also reaches a higher total than any that has hitherto been recorded by Lloyd's Reg- 
ister. Five years ago it stood at 95,000 tons displacement. In December, 1897, it 
reached 313,000 tons. Now it amounts to 410,000 tons. 

Attention is drawn to the statistics given in Table V, from which it appears that 
there have been built abroad, during the year, 371 steamers of 415,907 tons and 158 
sailing vessels of 109,866 tons, in addition to 50 war vessels of 175,318 tons displace- 
ment. Among foreign countries, the three leading places are held by the United 
States of America (173,000 tons), Germany (153,000 tons), and France (67,000 tons). 

In the United States a large warship tonnage (67,000 tons displacement) has also 
been launched during the year. Of the mercantile tonnage reported from that 
country nearly half does not affect the general commerce of the world, being intended 
either for service on the Great Lakes or for local service on the Pacific coast. As 
showing the size of vessels employed on the Great Lakes, it may be mentioned that 
six steamers have been built for this trade during 1898 of upwards- of 4, COO tons each, 
besides five sailing barges over 3,000 tons each, two of the latter approximating to 
5,000 tons. 

Germany has launched the Graf Walderaee, of 12,800 tons, and the Bulgaria, of 
10,237 tons, besides five other steamers of more than 5,000 tons. 

In France the construction of large sailing vessels, almost abandoned elsewhere, 
has continued to flourish under the influence of the bounties granted by the State. 
Twelve such vessels, of 2,000 tons and upwards, have been launched during the year 
nnder review. The largest of these, and likewise the largest seagoing sailing vessels 
built in the world during the year, are the Emilie Siegfried and the Smest Siegfriedy 
of 3,214 tons each. Both have been built at Havre, under the supervision of Lloyd's 
Register. No similar expansion is noticeable in the construction of steamers in 
France. 

In Italy the mercantile output of the year has only been about 26,000 tons, but 
much larger figures may be anticipated in 1899. The returns of vessels now in 
progress or contracted for amount to about 90,000 tons, as compared with only 34,000 
tons at the end of 1897. Italy, it may be noted, is another of the countries in which 
the shipbuilding industry is affected by the operation of bounty laws. 

If to the figures in Table V be added those for the United Kingdom, as given in 
the preceding tables, the total output of the world during 1898 (exclusive of war 
ships) appears to have been about 1,893,000 tt)ns (1,779,000 steam, 114,000 sail). 
Lloyd's Register Wreck Returns show that the tonnage of all nationalities totally 
lost, broken up, etc., in the course of twelve months amounts to about 733,000 tons 
(328,000 steam, 405,000 sail). It will thus be seen that, while the sailing tonnage of 
the world has been reduced by about 290,000 tons during 1898, the steam tonnage has 
increased by about 1,450,000 tons. The net increase of the world's mercantile ton- 
nage is, therefore, 1,160,000 tons. 

Compared with this net increase for the world, the net increase of 327,000 tons, as 
stated above, for the United Kingdom is equivalent to 28 per cent. In the net 
increase of the world's steam tonnage, viz, 1,450,000 tons, the United Kingdom has 
shared to the extent of 538,000 tons, or 37 per cent. Of the new tonnage launched 
during 1898 the United Kingdom has acquired 56 per cent. 
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I. — Tahle showing veaaela launched in the United Kingdom during 1898, 



1898. 


Steam. 


SaU. 


Total, 1898. 1 Total, 1897. 


, Total, 1896. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Merchant and other 
vessels (not war 
ships) 


744 
8 
33 


'1,363,818 
«70. 995 

2190 liffA 


17 


■4,252 


761 
8 
33 


11,367,570 
«70,995 
«120,560 


591 
4 
44 


1952,486 

'«31,885 

«63,580 


696 

8 

47 


•1,159,751 
« 66, 370 
«97,588 


War ships at Gov- 
ernment yards 

War ships at pri- 
vate yards 













Total 


785 


1,554,873 


17 


4,252 


802 


1, 559, 125 


639 


1,047,951 


751 


1,323,709 






'Grofl 


s. 















The similar figures for recent years, as regards ^'merchant and other vessels (not 
war ships)/' are as follows : 





Steam. 


SaU. 


Total. 


Tear. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


1888 


458 
595 
651 
641 
512 
438 
549 
526 
628 
545 
744 


757,(fel 

1,083,793 

1, 061, 619 

878,353 

841,356 

, 718,277 

964,926 

904,991 

1, 113, 831 

924,382 

1,363,318 


81 
95 
92 
181 
169 
98 
65 
53 
68 
46 
17 


80,959 
125,568 
138.086 
252,463 
268,594 
118, 106 
81,582 
45,976 
45.920 
28,104 
4,252 


539 
690 
743 
822 
681 
536 
614 
679 
696 
591 
761 


838,040 
1,209,361 
1. 194, 705 
1,130,816 
1,109,950 

836,383 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1,046,508 
950,967 

1,150,751 
952,486 


1895 


1896 


1897 , 


1898 ., 


1,367,570 





II (a). — Table showing the countries for which the merchant and othei' vessels (not war 
ships) launched in the United Kingdom during 1898 have been built. 



St«am. 



Country. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Sail. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Total, 1898. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Total, 1897. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Total, 1896. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



British: 

United Kingdon... 
Colonies 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Portugal 

Boumania 

Russia 

South America 

Spain 

Sweden 

United States 

Not stated 

Other countries (Egypt, 
Hawaii, Haiti, Mex- 
ico, Monaco, and Tur- 
key) 



>98 


1,057,775 


12 


19, 022 


3 


11,724 


9 


17,280 


1 


1,966 


21 


44,306 


10 


10,972 


9 


37,045 


1 


8,431 


17 


26,654 



16 



3,867 



385 



1,061, 
19, 
11, 
17, 

1, 
44, 
10, 
87, 

3, 
26, 



30, 191 

44, 338 

230 

2,369 

38,330 

3,822 

8,148 

5,715 



30, 191 
44,338 



2, 
38, 
3, 
8, 
5. 



230 
869 
330 



464 
17 

1 
3 



716, 126 
23,009 
3,502 
4,145 



13, 717 
13,081 
30,507 

5,359 
18, 813 

8,148 

59,425 

14,198 

120 

6,691 
15,969 

1,383 
12,628 

6,510 

2,110 



1,655 



818,905 
16,097 

9,245 
11,880 

3,550 
24,638 

6,330 
117,870 

8,341 
11,222 

1,000 
24,621 
28,303 

2,688 



34,524 
11,568 
7,567 
11.736 
4,293 
6,878 



4.486 



Total. 



744 



1.868,818 



17 



761 1,367,570 591 



952,486 



696 



1,150,761 
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II (b). — Table showing the counirieafar which the war ships launched in the United King- 
dom during 1898 have been built. 





18d8. 


1897. 


1896. 


Flag. 


Knm. 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Num- 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Num- 
ber. 


Displace- 
ment. 


At Boyal dock yards : 

British 


8 
20 


Tons. 
70,995 

69.125 


4 
29 


Tons. 
31,885 

34,855 


8 
26 


Tons. 
66,370 


At private yards: 

British 


61, 076 






A nstri A-TTnnfi^Arv ........•..>••....- 


28 
2 


140, 120 

180 

2,500 

4,500 

820 

35,525 

4,250 

4,160 


33 


66,740 


34 


117,446 


Oflilf^ftn .r , rrrr,. -r 


1 


8,500 
4,500 


t 


12,679 


China 


German .^,.,.-.,,^, »-t- 






tTapaii4A6 --r..,T-, -^-- 


1 


4,160 


2 


24,780 


^ Portuffnese 




Other flags of flag not stated 


12 


11,565 


11 


9,054 


Total 


41 


191,556 


48 


95,465 


55 


163,958 







III. — Table showing size of merchant and other vessels (not war ships) launched in the 
United Kingdom during 1898, 



Tonnage. 


Steam. 


SaU. 


Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Under 50 tons 1 


4 
17 

216 
83 
52 
69 
79 

141 
28 


2 
2 
7 
5 

i" 


5,000 to 5,999 tons 


23 
13 
13 
2 




50 to 99 tons' 


6,000 to 6,999 tons 




100 to 199 tons 


7,000 to 7,999 tons 




200 to 499 tons 


8 000 to 8,999 tons 




500 to 999 tons 


9^000 to 9,999 tons. > 




1,000 to 1,999 tons 


10,000 tons and above 


4 




2 000 to 2 909 tons 


Total 




3,000 to 3,099 tons 


744 


17 


4,000 to 4,999 tons 


• 









1 Vessels of less than 100 tons are not included in these returns unless they are Intended to be classed 
in Lloyd's Register Book. 

IV. — Table showing vessels launched in the principal shipbuilding districts of the United 

Kingdom during 1898, 



District. 



Merchant and other ves- 
sels (not war ships). 



Steam. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



SaU. 



No. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



tVar ships. 



^"•".^sir 



Total, 1898. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Total, 1897. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Total, 1896. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Aberdeen 

Barrow, Maryport, 

and Workington. . 

Belfast 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hartlepools and 

Whitby 

Hull 

Leith 

Liverpool 

London 

Middleeboro and 

Stockton 

Newoaatle 

Sunderland 



7,290 

15,696 
119, 526 

14,065 
241,925 
147,415 

125,234 
26,111 
21,585 
2,201 



140, 729 
238,551 
258,764 



331 
1,634 



667 



885 
180 



Tons. 



11,000 



40,100 



2,735 



1,000 
30,316 



35,410 



7,290 

26,996 
119, 526 

14,066 
282, 356 
149,049 

125,791 
28,846 
21, 970 
3,381 
30,637 

140,729 
273,961 
258,764 



5,228 

21. 515 
106, 605 

12.945 
199,768 
103, 073 



12,594 
11,454 
8,277 
2,472 

88.827 
199,335 
175,166 



58 



6,078 

17,070 
119,836 
4,328 
271,955 
116, 143 

82,093 
21,147 
7,961 
28,697 
17,391 

112,932 
234.064 
215,966 
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y. — Table showing veaaeh (over 100 tons) built at colonial and foreign porta during 1898' 

[NoTB. — Probably few, if any, merchant vessels of importance are not included in this table ; but moee 
vessels of small tonnage, particularly sailing vessels, built in the more remote districts have, no 
doubt, not been reported, and are conseqaently omitted. Torpedo boats and river barges have not 
been included.] 





District. 


Merchant and other vessels (not war ships). 1 












Steam. 


Sail. 


War 
ships.i 


Total built 


Country. 


Steel and 
iron. 


Wood and 
composi- 
tion. 


Steel and 
iron. 


Wood and 
composi- 
tion. 


country. 




No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Gross 
ton- . 
nage. 


No. 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


A a atria-H 11 n - 


Trieste 


8 
1 
5 
4 
1 
12 


6,135 












\ ^ 


Tons. 
6,200 


10 
5 
70 

17 
57 

114 
34 






Lussiuo 


297 

883 

2,492 

285 

11,699 















11,632 
















833 


British Colo- 


North American 


33 
3 


ie. 510 
691 


1 


679 


20 
8 


3,172 
1, 192 


\ 




25,021 




Other Dorts 


1 
1 


209 
172 














» 


1 
623 




12,703 






29 

310 

7 
2 


34,558 
15,258 

10, 826 
2,836 




La Cidtat 


2 
3 
12 


12,800 






...:.-: 






LaSeyne 

Nantes and St. 

Nazaire. 
Havre, Rouen, 

etc. 

Other ports 

Vegesack, 

Brake, Brem- 

erhaven, and 

Geestemiinde. 
Ham burg, 

Flensburg, 

and Kiel. 
Rostock and Lu- 

beck. 
Danzig and Elb- 

ing. 
Stettin 


9,619 
10 AQ7 






















10 
2 


22,207 
5,676 


2 


1,065 






4' 919 

8 2,597 
29 27,456 

36 99,058 
14 17.129 






101, 718 








5 


1,580 










3 

3 

1 


380 

542 

474 
























168,405 




3 
13 


l.C^O 

A 002 






























Memel 


2 i.lA 




1 










Holland 


Martenshoek, 
Hoogezand, 
etc. 

Rotterdam, 
Kinderdijk, 
Flushing, and 
Ablasserdam. 

Amsterdam and 
Haarlem. 

Gulf of Genoa.. 

Leghorn 

Torre del Greco. 










8 


1,131 










10 


12 008 














9 5,389 

8 20,711 
3 3,141 














30,294 


Italy 


1 


m 






3 

1 
3 
5 


1,797 
261 
497 
815 








21 29,366 












Japan 


2 8,909 
10 6, 849 

7, 6, 130 
6 6. 242 


1 


176 


1 


1,524 


9 11,424 


Norway 


Bergen, Stavan- 
ger, andDron- 

Christiania 

Saudefjord, Ri- 
ser, Pors- 
grund, Aren- 
dal and Grim- 
stad. 


















29 

2 

21 






2 1 2AA 






4 


2,214 


22,670 
442 


Portugal 


1 


102 










1 


^A(i 


Russia 




ll •22« 










1 

36 
12 


3,060 

608 

160 

30, 572 

5,486 


6 28,650 
4' 8,600 
2 400 

Us 67,650 


31 0!tfi 


Sweden 




8 
1 

46 
6 

16 


3,657 

200 

42,646 

7,525 
42,413 






1 


120 


16 12,965 

4I 760 


Turkey 








United States. 


Atlantic coast.. 
Pacific coast — 

arAftt. T^1rAfl6 


7 
33 


1,831 
19, 127 


1 


2,999 


1 

170 240, 900 




5 20,651 


1 




1 








Total for 
eigncoi 


colonies and for- 
intrles. 


291 376, 214 


80 39,693 


38 


56,764 


120 


53,102 


50175,318 


579 701,091 



> Except where otherwise stated, these warships are intended for the navies of the countries in 
which they have been built. 

< Including one of 3,162 tons for Brazil; one of 700 tons for Bulgaria; two of 3,816 t«ns for Portugal, 
and one of 1,800 tons for Spain. 

3 Including one of 1,030 tons for Brazil, and five of 3,900 tons for China. 

* Including} two of 9,750 tons for Japan. 

*The figures for the Great Lakes include only iron and steel vessels. 
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VI. — Table showing vessels launched in the United Kingdom and huilt abroad during 1898, 





Merchant and other vessels (not war ships). 


"Wo. 








Where built 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Total. 


Wai suxps. 






No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross, 
tonnage. 


No. 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


United Kingdom (8ee 
Table I) 


744 
371 


1.363,318 
415,907 


17 
158 


4,252 
109,866 


761 
529 


1,367,570 
525,773 


*1, 
50 


Tons. 
191 555 


An9 


1, 559, 125 
701, 091 


Colonies and forei^ 
conntries (»ee Table 
V) 


175,318 579 




Total for the 
world 


1,115 


1,779,225 


175 


114, 118 


1,290 


1,893,343 


91 


366 873 1 ^Al 


2, 260, 216 









8. VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION SEPTEMBER 30, 1899. 

From the returns compiled by Lloyd's Register of Shipping it appears that, exclud- 
ing warships, there were 558 vessels, of 1,347,549 tons gross, under construction in 
the United Kingdom at the close of the quarter ended September 30, 1899. The par- 
ticulars of the vessels in question are as follows, similar details being given for the 
corresponding period in 1898 for the purpose of comparison : 





Sept. 30, 1899. 


Sept. 30, 1898. 


Description. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


STEAM. 

Steel 


471 
61 

1 


1, 331, 215 

11.060 

110 


519 
51 
2 


1,362,547 

8,869 

111 


Iron . ..-.....--..........--....-........--.-..--.-.. 


Wood and coTiponitft r --r ,-,.-,- --,--^,^- -- . 






Total 


633 


1,342,385 


.572 1 1,361,557 






SAtt. 

Steel 


9 


3,620 


8 1, 020 


Iron .... ................... 


Wood and composite 


16 


1,544 


18 , 1,673 




Total 


25 


5,164 


26 1 2,693 




Total steam and sail 


558 


1, 347, 549 


598 1 ;tAi PJU) 






■ 



The present return shows a reduction in the tonnage under construction of about 
38,000 tons as compared with the figures for each of the last two quarters, and of 
about 53,000 tons as compared with the unprecedentedly high total which was 
reached in December last. 

SIZE OF VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (WAR SHIPS EXCLUDED). 

The following table shows the vessels under construction in the United Kingdom, 
classified according to gross tonnage: 



Tonnage. 


Nomber. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Under 50 tons ' 




5' 

3 

I 

1 
1 


5 000 to 5 099 tons 


40 
16 
10 

7 
16 




50 to 99 tons ' 


6 
119 
72 
33 
63 
32 
79 
38 


6.000 to 6 999 tons . . . . 




100 to 199 tons 


7,000 t^o 7,999 tons 




200 to 499 tons 


8,000 to 8,999 tons 




500 to 999 tons 


9,000 to 9,999 tons 




1,000 to 1,999 tons 


10.000 toDS and above 




2.000 to 2 999 tons 


Totral 




3,000 to 3,999 tons 


533 


25 


4.000 to^999 tons 











» Vessels of less than 100 tons are not included in Lloyd's Register Shipbuilding Retnms unless they 
le intended to be classed in the society's register book. 
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8. FOREIGN AISD COLONIAL SHIPBUILDING (WAB SHIPS EXCLTTDBD). 

The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels, excluding war 
ships, under construction at various foreign ports, according to the latest returns 
which have been received at this office. Vessels of less than 100 tons are not included 
in these figures: 





District. 


Date of 
return. 


Steam. 


Sail. 




Total. 


Country. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Austria-Hungary. . 


Finme .•■••••■■•••t**t.. - 


1809. 
Sept 19 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 25 
July 1 
Sept. 18 
do... 














Trieste 

Antwerp and Bruges 

Shanfl^bai -- 


3 
7 
3 
4 
2 


9.000 
4,600 
6.570 
7,130 
4,330 






3 
7 
3 
6 
2 


9,000 
4,600 
6.570 
7,510 
4,330 


Beliz^nm 






China 








Copenhagen 


2 


380 






France » • 


Bordeaux 


Sept. 24 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 22 
do ... 








Dunkirk 
















Havre and Rouen . , . . . ^ . - - 


2 
1 


5,522 
6,400 


10 


27,864 


12 

1 


33,386 




LaCiotat 


6,400 




La Seyne. 






Germany .......... 


St. Nazaire and Nantes . . . 

and Vegesack. 
Danzig..:^ 


Sept. 21 
Sept. 22 

Sept. 20 
do... 

do... 


6 
9 

1 
16 

6 
10 
8 
2 


24,400 
33,380 

13,000 
83.518 

7,600 
60,770 
14,600 

9,400 


12 
3 


26,896 
656 


18 
12 

1 
16 

6 
10 
8 
2 

1 
11 

15 

27 
3 


51,296 
34.036 

13.000 
83.618 

7,600 
60.770 
14,600 
9,400 
1,000 
16,736 

4,486 

86.780 
8,200 






Ham'Burg, Flensburg, 

Tonning, and Kiel. 
Bostock and LUbeok 














Stettin 


do... 






Holland 


Amsterdam 


Sept. 26 
Sept. 20 
do . - . 








Blushing 








Kinderc^jk 


1 
1 

13 
4 


1,000 
2,500 

4.285 
8,450 


Italy 


the-Lek, and Alblasser- 

dam. 
Ye en dam, Hoogezand, 

Martenshoek, etc. 
Gulf of Genoa 


...,do... 

Sept. 26 

Sept. 19 
....do ... 


10 

2 

23 
8 


13,236 

200 

83,330 
8,200 




Leehom ." 


Japan 


Kole^. ;::::::: 


June 30 
Aug. 25 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 31 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 13 

June 30 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 22 
do ... 








NftoaaalH 


2 


7,400 






2 

1 
17 
15 


7,400 
130 




7olEohama 


1 


130 


Norway 


Bergen and Stavanger 

f!hri«tiaTH>, A+n * 


17 
15 


13,670 
13,648 


13.670 
18.648 








Prince Edward 








Island. 
Singapore 
















Spsan 


Bilbao 














Sweden 


Gothenburg 










■ 






Stockholm?. 


3 
1 
1 
6 


600 

460 

1,450 






8 
1 

1 
6 


flOO 




Helsineborsr 


Sept. 18 
do . . . 






460 




Malmo , 






1,460 


United States of 


Baltimore 


Sept. 20 
June 30 
Sept. 20 
Miy 31 

Sept.U 






America. 


New York 








Newport News 


4 

22 

8 


18,200 
37,100 

9,720 






4 
22 

21 


13.200 
37,100 

17.670 




Philadelphia, Chester, and 

Wilmington. 
San Francisco and other 

Pacific pOTtB. 








13 


7,950 



i Not Stated. 
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9, Number f net and gross tonnagCy and nationality of steam vessels totally lost, condemned, 
etc, during the year 1898, as reported up to July 16, 1899, 



Flag. 


Abandoned 
at sea. 


Broken up, con- 
demned,' etc. 


Burned. 


Collision. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


British: 

United Kingdom 


7 


22,225 


35 
6 
2 


53,945 
8,371 
1,624 


3 
2 

4 


9,387 

307 

3,372 


27 

1 


32,480 
221 


Colonies 


America, United States of 








Anstro-Hnngarian 






1 2,790 


Danish rrr^ 






1 
2 
9 
1 
3 


3,869 
1,845 
14,282 
3,151 
7,312 






Dutch 










1 


^yrench 










4 ! 9,978 
3 1,912 


P^rman 


1 


1,899 






Italian 


1 


3,185 


If orwesrian . .. ................. 






3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


2,097 

1,424 

395 


Bnssian 














Spanish 


1 


852 


2 


5,728 






Swedish..*. 






1,214 

1.320 

585 


Other TJnrop***'!) c^Tint^'iftR 


2 


708 


1 
3 


635 
2,262 






Central ancT South America 






Asia 






2 


432 


3,101 


Other countries 


























Total 


11 


25,684 


65 


103, 024 


12 


16,683 


48 1 S7.S17 






' 





Foundered. 


Lost,etc.« 


Missing." 


Wrecked.* 


Total. 


Flag. 


No. 

• 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


British: 

United "Kingdom 

Colonies 


8 
1 


9,223 
270 






10 

1 
1 
1 


11, 997 ' 

2,338 

333 

1,253 


49 

12 
5 
3 
2 
6 
8 

13 
2 

10 
1 
3 
6 
5 
4 
7 
1 


91,718 

7,322 

9,023 

4,749 

1,094 

12,144 

11,338 

15,194 

5,289 

8,549 

225 

4,785 

6,415 

4,773 

1,590 

10,829 

133 


139 
24 
14 

5 

3 

8 
24 
25 

6 
16 

3 
12 

9 
11 

9 
13 

1 


230,975 
19, 676 
19,589 
8,792 
4,963 
13,989 
39,554 
27,701 
15, 786 


1 
2 


847 
6,237 


America, United States of . . 


Anstro-Hungarian 






Danish 










Dutch 














French 


1 
2 


830 
1,730 






2 
5 


3,126 
3,815 


German 






Italian 






NorwAorian -r --, r.^r..^. 


1 


480 






2 


2,372 


13,507 
1,649 

28,954 
9,622 


Russian 






Spanish 








17, m 






Swedish 


1 
1 
1 


1,134 
123 
436 


1 
1 


859 
675 


Other European countries . . 
Central and South America. 






8,134 






4,873 


Asia 


1 


982 






15,844 


Other crniTttries. , . „ ^ , , . , r - - 










133 


















Total 


16 


14,235 


9 


24,260 


24 


26,668 


137 


195,170 '322 


463,241 









NoTB.— Material of construction of above vessels: Steel, 78—141,187 tons; iron, 218—807,073 tons; 
wood and composite, 26—14,981 tons. 

> Some cases of condemnation may have been consequent upon stress of weather, etc., experienced 

grior to the period covered by the return. Vessels condemned after damage by fire, collision, strand- 
»g, etc., are included, according to the dates of the casualties, under "burned, " '^collision, " ' * wrecked, " 
etc. 

'Under the heading "lost, etc.," are included total losses which, for want of sufficient information or 
for other reasons, can not be otherwise classified. 

^Under the heading "missing" are included only vessels so posted or reported during the period 
covered by the return.' 

* Under the heading "wrecked" are included vessels lost through stranding, or through striking 
rooks, sunken wrecks, etc. 
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Appendix E. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO SHIPPING. 

The following reports, laws, docaments,etc., conceming the nature and extent of 
Govemment contributions to merchant shipping are printed to elucidate and extend 
statements in the text of the report. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. The following statement, famished by the honorable the Postmaster-General, 
shows the payments of the United States for the transportation of ocean mails. 
Contract payments, in the nature of subsidies, are indicated. Most of the pay- 
ments, iDoluding those to foreign steamships, are at the international rates of post- 
age, and are not to be regarded as subsidies. 

Statement showing the steamship lines hy which mails were dispatched from the Unitetk 
States to foreign countries during the fiscal year ended June 30 y 1899 ^ the terminals oy 
each line, whether the vessels employed were of United States or of foreign register , and 
the amount of compensation paid to each line for the services of its United States and of 
its foreign ste^imers, respectively. 

(1) Vessels of XTnited Gtates register, not under contract, receive $1.60 per pound for letters and 
post cards and Scents per pound for other articles, unless lower rates have been actually agreed upon. 

(2) Vessels of foreign re^ster receive 5 francs per kilogram (about 44 cents per pound) for letters 
and x>ost cards and 50 centimes per kilogram (about 4^ cents per pound) for other articles. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC SERVICE. 



Name of line and terminals. 



International Navigation Co., New York to Southampton (contract 

service). 
International Navigation Co., Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liv- 

eri)ool. 

Cunard, New York to Queenstown and Liverpool 

Cunard, Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 

North German Lloyd, New York to Cherbourg, Southampton, and 

Bremen. 

North German Llovd, New York to Naples and Genoa 

White Star, New York tp Queenstown and Liverpool 

Hamburg- American, New York to Cherbourg, Southampton, and 

Hamburg. 

Dominion, Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 

Red Star, New York to Antwerp 

Anchor.NewY ork to Glasgow 

Thingvalla, New York to Christiania 

General Transatlantic, New York to Havre 

Red Star, New York and Philadelphia to Antwerp 

Holland- America, New York to Rotterdam and Amsterdam 

Prince, New York to Punta del Oa'da (Azores) 

Amsinck,New York to Punta del Gada (Azores) 

American and-African, N^w York to Cape Town 



Register. 



•United States. 
Foreign 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do . 
.do. 
.do. 



Total. 



Compensa 
tion. 



$485, 



183, 



673.60 
.56 



597.59 
248.61 



95, 183. 19 



37, 



873.74 

861.03 

884.40 

35.89 

6.11 

3.23 

202.22 

11.10 

163.90 

48.80 

22.29 

.23 



883,816.49 



TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE. 

Vessbls op United States Register. 

[See note (1) at the head of this statement.] 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Pacific Mail : 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco. 
Oceanic: 

San Francisco to Australasian colonies > 

San Francisco to Hawaii 

Northern Pacific : 

Tacoma to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

Seattle and Honolulu : 

Seattle to Honolulu 



$37,289.90 
9,035.59 

136,000.00 
8,009.75 

2,125.28 

157.40 



Total 192,617.92 



■Compensation, $6U,000 per annum, less $1,000 per trip for four trips performed by steamers of 
foreign register, and $80,000 additional authorized by act of Congress. 
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' TBANS-PACIFIC SERVICE— Continued. 
Vbssbis of Foreign Rboistbb. 
[See note (2) at the head of this statement.] 



Kame of line and terminals. 



Comi)ensa- 
tion. 



Occidental and Oriental: 

San Francisco to Honekong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco. . 
Northern Pacific: 

Tacoma to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

Oriental : 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco. 
Pacific MaU: 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

United States Postal Agency, Shanghai to San Francisco . 
Nippon YnsenKaisha: 

San Francisco to Hongkong, via Hawaii and Japan 

Oceanic : 

Honolnln to San Francisco 

British American: 

Seattle to Houolnln 

San Fi^ncisco to Tahiti and Mai^nesas Islands : 

J. PinetdD Co 

M. Turner , 

San Francisco to Marshall and Gilbert Islands: 

Wilkina&Co 



Total . 



$16,722.59 
2,687.74 

2,778.05 

7,367.25 
1,712.44 

1,416.09 
90.25 

1,140.91 

344.26 

65.41 

203.38 
95.96 

1.12 



34,625.45 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE. 

Vkssbls of United States Rboister. 

[See note (1) at the head of this statement.] 



Name of line and terminals. 



Compensa- 
tion. 



PanamaRailroad Steamship Line, New York to Colon 

Pacific Mail, San Francisco to Panama 

Bed D (Boolton, Bliss & Dallett) : 

New York to Porto Rico, Venezuela, and Dutch West Indies (contract service) 

New York to Venezuela and Dutch West Indies (noncontract service) 

Trinidad Shipping and Trading Co., New York to Venezuela and West Indies 

New York and Porto Rico, New York to Porto Rico- 

New York and Cuba Mail: 

New York to Mexico (contract service) 

New York to Cuba (contract service) . . -• 

New York to Cuba (noncontract service) 

Clyde, New York to Haiti, Santo Domingo, etc 

Royal Mail, New Orleans to Central America 

Oteri's Pioneer, New Orleans to Republic of Honduras 

Morgan, New Orleans toCuba 

Camors, New Orleans to Cuba 

American Mail, Boston and Philadelphia to Jamaica (contract service) 

Snyder Banana, New Orleans to Costa Rica and Republic of Honduras 

Pacific Coast: 

San Francisco to Mexico 

San Francisco to British Columbia' 

Pnget Sound and Alaska, Port Townsend to British Columbia' 

Paofio Mail (inward), from pursers of United States vessels to San Francisco * 

Total 



$43, 675. 19 
2, 868. 13 

42, 902. 00 

1, 791. 66 

603.63 

3,164.60 

87, 670. 00 

59, 346. 00 

7, 010. 67 

3, 583. 05 

8,901.60 

496. 27 

14.87 

4.72 

56, 907. 34 

255.01 
578. 37 
34.49 
109.25 
3.48 



319,920.33 



1 Compensation, 1 cent a letter. 



* Compensation, 2 cents a letter. 
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Ybssbls of Fosbign Rbgisteb. 
[See note (2) at the head of this statement.] 



I^ame of line and terminals. 



Comx>en8a- 
tion. 



Lamport & Holt, New York to Brazil and La Plata countries 

E[nott's Prince. New York to Brazil and La Plata countries 

Sloman's Brazil, New York to Brazil and La Plata countries 

Norton &Son,New York to La Plata countries 

Booth, New York to West Indies and Brazil 

Bed Cross, New York to West Indies and Brazil 

Quebec,New York to West Indies and Venezuela 

Trinidad, New York to West Indies and Venezuela 

Boyal Dutch West India Mail, New York to West Indies and Venezuela 

Bed D, New York to West Indies, Venezuela, and Colombia 

Demerara, New York to West Indies 

A. D. Straus & Co., New York to West Indies 

Atlas, New York to Haiti, Jamaica, etc 

Clyde, New York to Haiti, Santo Domingo, etc 

Cameron, New York to Haiti and Bahamas 

Suebec, New York to Bermuda 
ew York and Cuba Mail, New York to Bahamas^ 

Bahamas, New York to Bahamas 

Florida East Coast, Miami to Bahamas 

New York and Cuba MaiL New York to Cuba and Mexico 

Munson's, New York to Cuba :... 

Mutual, New York to Cuba : 

A. Bacon, New York to Cuba , 

Sam, New York to Cuba 

Camors, New York to Cuba - 

New York and Porto Bico, New York to Porto Bioo 

New York and Central American, New York to Jamaica and Central America . 

Suaker City, N ew York to Jamaica 
uckman's Fruit, New York to Jamaica 

American Mail, New York to Jamaica 

Boston Fruit, New York to Jamaica 

Mobile Fruif, Mobile to Colombia ,. 

Panama Bailroad Steamship Line, New pTork to Colon '.. 

SnyOor Eanar ^^ w Orleans i\m\ Mol»ilb to Colombia, Costa Bica, etc 

Centi-.., ,,.„..„,,.. ., .,v:vv' Orleans to Costa Bica, etc 

Costa Kica, is e w Urleaus to Uosta Itica 

Blueflelda, New flfrleans to Nicaragua 

Royal Mail, NewUrleana to British Honduras 

Oteri's Pioneei**fNew Orieans to Eepublic of Honduras, etc 

Orr & Laub(i!rt*©im^ Co., Mobile to British Honduras 

Atlantic ai>d/Mexiean Gulf, Mobile to Mexico 

RedCroas.New "S^dVk to Newfoundland 

Dominion, Boston to Kc^ Scotia 2 

Yarmouth, Bo»ton to^fova Scotia 2 

Canada, Atlantic andrpiant, Boston to Nova Scotia^ 

Newfoundland Coastal, Boston to Newfoundland 

Allan, Philadelphia to Newfoundland «-, 

"* '^''fot&h?,.-;^; 
'■^^ "Grand ti 



$6,815.11 

3,059.05 

997.99 

1, 969. 49 

978.29 

877.04 

4,045.13 

888.38 

376.48 

2, 366. 72 

430.74 

.89 

7, 134. 19 

165.21 

316.66 

2, 170. 30 

626.40 

172. 87 

468.38 

1,994.22 

350.48 

40.95 

13.33 

237.42 

54.99 

13.22 

472. 21 

690.16 

409.15 

122i31 

43.26 

<5.19 

509.28 

2,438.21 

262.69 

1,007.40 

945.82 

1, 737. 87 

8.47 

41.25 

15.58 

211.41 

3,93L21 

3, 105. 85 

1,508.58 

33.55 

146.52 



54,269.90 
,485,250.09 



> Settled for-inM^count of balances due foreign countries. * Compensation, 1 cent a letter. 

^ - >, .. great britain. 

2. Foreign ^and ^xonial Packet Service of Great Britain, 1899. 



xj 


Commence- 
ment. 


Payment 
during 

the year 
1897-98. 


Amount received. 


Cost 


Line of packets. 


By contributions. 


By sea 

postege 

K>r mails 

dispatched 

by colonies 

and 

foreign 

countries. 


borne in 
respect 
of mails 

dis- 
patched 
from the 
United 
Kingdom. 


Europe: 

Dover and Calais 


June 21, 1893 
May 1,1898 

July 1,1897 

Feb. 15,1888 


£25,000 
550 

o48 

c43 






a £26, 000 
550 


Harwick to the Hook 






of Holland. 
Newhayen to 






e48 


Dieppe, b 
Channel Islands and 




£27 


16 


St. Male and Gran- 
ville. 6 







a A second service in each direction is provided at the cost of the French post-office. 

b These contracts are for parcel mails only. 

c The payments in these cases depend upon the weight of mails conveyed by the packets. 
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2. Foreign and Colonial Packet Service op Great Britain, 1899— Cont'd. 



I«iiie of packets. 



Cominenoe> 
ment. 



Pay- 
ment 

during 
the year 

1897-88. 



Amount received. 



By contributions. 



By« 



'or mails 

dispatched 

by colonies 

and 

foreiffn 
countnee. 



Cost 
borne in 
respect 
of mails 

dis- 

jpatohed 

from the 

United 

King. 

dom. 



rope— ( 

Grimsby and Ham- 
bnrs.o 

I«onc[on to Ham- 
burg. 6 

I«iTerpool and Con- 
stantinople and 
Smyrna.^ 

United Kingdom and 
Lisbon. 6 
America: 

United Kingdom to 
New York. 
Do6 

New York and Ber- 
muda. 

Liverpool to Mexico h . 



United Kingdom and 
West Indies: 
Fortnightly service. . 
Additional noncon- 
tract service. 



V^iverpool to Callao 

Liverpool to Chile b . ... 
^Southampton to Brasil 
and Biver Plate. 

Do& 

Panama to YaliMuraiso . . . 
Turks Islands 



Apr. 16,1893 
Jan. 1, 1886 
do 



Newfoundland 

AfHca: 

United Kinjgdom 
and West Coast of 
AArioa. 
Do.© 



United Kingdom 
and Cape Colony. 

United Kingdom 
and Natal, e 

United Kingdom 
and St. Helena 
and Ascension. 

Aden and Zanzibar.! 
Asia and Australia: 

Brindisi and Bom- 
bay and Shanghai. 



Brindisi or Naples 
and Adelaide. 



Canada and Hong- 
kong. 

Yanoouv.er and Aus- 
tralasian ports. 

San Francisco and 
New Zealand. 



Jan. 1,1888 



Mar. 1,1887 

Mar. 31,1889 
Jan. 1, 1889 

Dec. 1, 1891 



July 1,1895 



July 1,1878 
Jan. 1,1897 
Sept. 1,1876 

Sept. 1,1889 
July 1, 1878 
Colonial con- 
tract. 
do 



Indefinite ;.. 

Jan. 1. 1888 
Colonial con- 
tract. 
June 17, 1887 

Oct 1, 1893 



Nov. 6,1 



JFeb. 1,1 



}....do. 



Apr. 7.1891 

Colonial con- 
tract. 
....do 



540 



0409 
o98 



0126,792 

e81 
e892 

0160 



79,600 
0142 



27,718 

119 

010,189 

0256 

o6,870 

a250 

a2,000 

619,286 

&663 



10 



24,072 

10 
54 



Antigua... £970 
Barbados.. 2,160 
Britishaui- 3, 940 

ana. 
Dominica . 220 
Grenada. . . 510 
Jamaica... 6,140 
Montserrat 110 

Nevis U6 

St.Kitts...- 570 
St. Lucia.. 370 
St. Vincent 550 
Tobago.... 360 
Tortola.... 25 
.Trinidad.. 2,640, 



>£17,660 



24,062 
3,060 



£4,026 
167 



61,046 
8,900 

9,000 
248,600 



169,200 
60,000 



£66,000] 
1,400 
6,000 



6,000 



India.... 

Ceylon .. 

Straits 
Settle- 
ments. 

H o n g- 

. kong. 

South Aus- 

tralia. 

Victoria 

New South 

Wales. 

Canada... £16.000 

A d m i • 7,812 
ralty. 



69,400 

►71,647 
22, 312 



142 
220 

690 
26,500 

7,743 
3,048 



a These sums represent the Imperial share of the cost of the services. 

b The payments in these cases aepend upon the weight of mails conveyed by the packets. 

These contracts are for the parcel mails oDly. 



380 
409 
98 

72 

K)2,720 

71 
838 

162 



46,190 



14,220 

2,810 
£250 

2,000 

15,260 

406 



3.680 
8,410 

147.700 

89,810 
34,640 
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3. BRITISH NAVAL RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Royal Naval Resbrvbs. 

Estimate of the sum which will he required in the year ending March 31, 1900, to defritjf 
the expenses of the royal naval reserve and the retired officers and seamen pensioner 
reserve. 

Two hundred and seventy-one thousand pounds (i£271,000). 

II. Subheads under which this vote will be accounted for : 



A.— Royal naval reserve — 

B. — Retired officers and seamen pensioner reserve. 



Deduct : 
G. — Appropriations in aid . 



Estimates. 
1899-1900. 1898-99. 



£263, 164 
7,949 



271, 113 
113 



271, 000 



£251. 013 
6,100 



257, 113 
113 



Increase. 



£12, 151 
1,849 



14,000 



14,000 



Decrease. 



III. DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE.' 
[Officers, seamen, etc., serving in merchant and fishing vessels.] 



Numbers. 


1898-99. 


189&-1900. 


56 


60 


16 


10 


70 


90 


20 


10 


26 


26 


4 


4 


8 


9 


7 


9 


ioT 


218 



Pay, allowances, and contingent expenses of Royal Kaval Re- 
serve officers, while on voluntary service or under training 
in Her M^esty's ships. 



1899-1900. 189&-99. 



Estimates. 



A.— Expense of the Royal Naval Reterve. 

For the year: 

Lieutenants or . . Pay. at lOs. per diem each ] 

acting lieu- Messing, at 28. per diem each . . > £14, 340 
tenants . Equipment money, at £20 each . j 

Sublieutenants . . Pay, at 58. per diem each \ 

or acting sub- Messing, at Is. per diem each > 1, 245 
lieutenants . Equipment money, at £ 15 each . j 
For course of gunnery and torpedo training (esti- 
mated at 120 oAys) : 

Lieutenants Pay, at IDs. -per diem each \ g a^ 

Messing, at 2s. per diem each . . / '^^ 

Sublieutenants . . Pay, at 5s. per diem each \ o^a 

Messing, at Is. per diem each . . / 
For maneuvers (estimated at 35 days) : 

Lieutenants Pay, at 10s. per diem each \ ^ . g 

Messing, at 2s. |>er diem each . . / 

Sublieutenants . . Pay, at 5s. per aiem each \ ^ 

Messing, at Is. x>er diem each . . / 
For course of instruction in the Home Dockyard Re- 
serves (estimated at 91 days) : 

Senior engi-..Pay,at 20s. per diem each 

neers. Subsistence and lodging allow- i i infi 

ance, at 5s. per diem each ' ' 

Messing, at 28. i>er diem each . . 

Engineers Pay, at 17s. per- diem each 

Subsistence and lodging allow- 
ance, at 58. per diem each 

Messing, at 2s. per diem each . . 
Retaining fees to officers who after 12 months' train- 
ing become entitled to certificates of proficiency ... 5, 550 
Contingent expenses 2, 400 



£33,052 



1 Provision of £3,280 is made in the civil -service estimates under the vote for the "Board of Trade" 
on account of the charge imiM>sed upon the office of the registrar-general of seamen in respect of work 
performed exclusively by that department in connection with the Royal Naval Reserve I'oroe. (See 
page 5 of the Navy Estimates.) 
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Vote 7. — Royal Naval Reserves — Continued. 

in. DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE — continued. 



Kmnbers. 



1898-99. 1899-1900. 



1,500 
300 



1.800 



11,000 

11,000 

300 
3,500 



25,800 



1,500 
400 



1,900 



11,700 



250 
3,500 



26,750 



Pay, allowances, and contingent expenses of Boyal Naval 
Reserve olScers, while on voluntary service or under train- 
ing in Her Majesty's ships. 



A.—Expente of the BoycU Naval Reserve — Continued. 

Lodging and subsistence allowance to officers while under 
dnll (7 to 28 days), according to efficiency : 

Lieutenants, at lOs. per diem 

Sublieutenants, at 78. per diem , 

Midshipmen, at 5s. perdiera 

Senior engineers and engineersXxr^* «^«„4^.i ♦^ j^n 
Assistant engineers |Not required to drill 



Annual retainers, and drill money and lodging allowance to 
men during drill (varying from 14 to 28 days) : 



Qualified sea- 
men class and 
first class (old 
system). 

Seamen class 
and second 
class (old sys- 
tem). 

Boys 



Firemen . 



Abate 

For nonattend- 
ances, etc. 



Annual 
retainers. 



& 8. 
6 



3 5 



6 



£ 
70,200 

36,725 



21,000 



127,925 
3,225 



124,700 



Drfll»oney. ^^g^ 



8. d. 
( 1 4 
< and 
I 1 5 

\ to 
I 1 5 



I22, 

h 



If 



7 

9 

and 

10 



£ 
855 



204 



[ 4,2s 



44,914 
314 



£ 
5,460 

5,273 

117 
8] 7 



11,667 
67 



Estimates. 



1899-1900. 1898-99. 



11,600 



27.600 I 128,650 

Pav of men embarked for a period of six months' training on Her Majesty's 

snips. 
Embarkation of second-class men on board district ships (19 days), in lieu of 

undergoing drill ashore : 



Second class . 



Pay. 



«. d. 
1 1 



Embarka- 
tion gra- 
tuity £1 lOg. 



Pay and allowance of men embarked during maneuvers (28 days) : 



100 firemen. 



Pay. 



*. d.\ 

1 9 £245 



Allowance, 
£1 per 
month. 



Pay and allowances of 200 men undergoing courses of gunnery training , 

Traveling expenses of men to and from drill , 

Fees to civilian medical officers for examination of men 

Fees and traveling expenses to deputy registrars for enrolling men, etc., and for 

clerks, messengers, etc. 
Subsidies to mercantile marine-training ships : 

Pay of pensioner gunnery instructors, at 3s. a day 

Capitation grant, £1 lOs., or £3 for each boy entered into the Koyal Naval 

Keserve. 
Bemuneration to chief officers of coast guard in charge of batteries for drill- 
ing men. 
Bents of batteries, stationery allowance, and miscellaneous expenses 



£9,000 



180, 900 



222, 952 
23,800 



7,800 
600 



767 



5,300 
1,600 



I 263,164 



£9,000 



175,500 



215, 304 
15,500 



1,300 

5,800 

600 

5,700 



767 
220 

3,750 

1,600 



251, 013 



1 Included in the statement of numbers employed on salary and reserves, attached to Vote A. 
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Vote 7. — Royal Naval Reserves— Continued. 

ni. DETAILS OF THE FOREGOING ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE — Continued. 



Pay, allowancea, and contingent exi>ense8 of Boyal Kaval Beserve officers, 
while on voliintary service or under training in Her Majesty's ships. 


Estimates. 


1899-1900. 


1898-99. 


RBTIBBD OFFICKUtt AND 8EAMRN, PBN8IONBB RS8BRYE. 

'B.—Ea^ense of training retired oJUserg and seamen, pensioner reserve. 

Betired officers (captains, commanders, and lieatenants), while undergoing 
instraction in gunnery and torpedo practice in Her Mi^jesty's ships : 
Fall pay at naval rates for three months 


£1,100 

6,200 

649 


£700 


Seamen pensioners, drill money (for 3,500) 


4,890 
510 


Trftv^lin fir and other expenses 








7,949 


6,100 


C — Appropriations in aid. 
\Ii^t^f>\\tmf^'n^ re^ftipt** rr.. . 


113 


113 









4. ADMIRALTY SUBSIDIES. 
RESERVE MERCHANT CRUISERS AND SUBSIDIES PAYABLE. 



Name of vesseL 



Tonnage. 



Gross. Net. 



I.H.P. 



Owners. 



Amount 
payable. 



Campania 

Lucania 

Himalava 

Australia 

Victoria 

Arcadia 

Teutonic 

Majestic 

Empress of India. 
Empress of China. 
Empress of Japan 



In addition to the above, 
the companies engacre to 
hold the following vessels 
at the disposition of the 
Admiralty without further 
subsidy : 

Etruria 

Umbria 

Aurania 

Servia 

Britannia 

Oceana 

Peninsular 

Oriental 

Valetta 

Massilia 

Borne 

Carthage 

Ballarat 

Paramatta 

Britannic , 

Germanic 

Adriatic 



12,950 
12,952 
6.898 
6.901 
6,091 
6,188 
9,984 
9,965 
5,905 
5,905 
5,905 



4,974 
4,975 
3,597 
3,590 
2,990 
3,175 
4,269 
4,270 
3,003 
3,003 



jCunard Co 

P.andO.Co 

}. White Star Line... 
^Canadian Pacific Co 



89,644 



8,120 
8,128 
7,269 
7,392 
6,061 
6,188 
4,972 
4,972 
4,904 
4,902 
5,545 
4,879 
4,748 
4,756 
5,004 
5,0U8 



3,690 
3,699 
4,030 
3,971 
2,949 
3,175 
2,712 
2,712 
2,781 
2,742 
3,022 
2,4M 
2,663 
2,681 
3,159 
3,150 
2,458 



14, 
U, 
9, 
10, 
7, 
7, 
5, 
5, 
5, 
5, 
6, 
5. 
4, 
4, 
5, 
5, 
3, 



>Cunard Co . 



P. and O. Co . 



Iwhite Star Line . 



186, 380 



V £65,000 



5. WEST ElfDIAN STEAMSHIP SERVICES. 

[From Shipping Gazette and Lloyd's List, Weekly Summary, July 7, 1899.] 

The following correspondence has passed between the West Indian Committee 
and the Colonial Office on the subject of an improved. West India steamship service: 

"West India Committee, 
'^Billiter Square Buildings, E, C, June S6, 1899, 
** Sir : I am desired by my committee respectfally to ask you whether the arrange- 
yn^nts for the improved West India steamer commuAlcatipn iu*e as yet complete, and 
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if so, whether you will be pleased to famish them with farther partlciilars as to the 
natare of the services contemplated. 
" I have the honor, etc., 

'* N. LUBBROCK, Chairman, 
" To Mr. Chamberlain.'' 



** Downing street, July 1, 1899, 

*' Sir: I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of June 26, inquiring whether arrangements for improved steamer serv- 
ices in the West Indies are complete, and asking for particulars of the services 
contemplated. 

''2. I am to inform you that a contract has now been signed with the Jamaica 
Fruit and Produce Association for a direct fruit and passenger service between 
Jamaica and the United Kingdom, to commence in May, 1900. The contract is for a 
period of live years, ^nd the steamers will run fortnightly, at an average speed of 
15 knots, between Kingston and Port Antonio and Southampton. The steamers will 
be fitted for the conveyance of fruit, and will have storage for at least 20,000 
bunches of bananas. They will also possess accommodations for 25 first-class and 
12 second-class passengers. 

'^3. The contractors bind themselves, inter alia, to employ at least six agents in 
Jamaica in developing the fruit industry, to improve the wharf accommodation at 
Kingston and other ports, and to build one or more hotels in the island. 

"4. The subsidy payable is £10,000 per annum, of which half will be contributed 
by the Imperial Government, to be increased to £12,000 if more passenger accommo- 
dation is required. 

''5. As regards improved interinsular services and an improved Canadian service, 
a contract will, it is hoped, shortly be concluded, with the aid of an Imperial sub- 
sidy, between the Dominion Government and Messrs. Pickford & Black, which it is 
hoped will effect both objects. 

** 6. The contract is for a period of five years, the service is to begin in July, 1900, 
and the contractors will bind themselves to maintain a fortnightly service from 
Halifax and St. John's alternately to Trinidad and British Guiana at an average rate 
of 10 knots per hour. 

"7. The steamers will proceed alternately (1) by way of Bermuda, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, to 
Trinidad; and (2) by way of Bermuda, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, to British 
Guiana. 

''8. No arrangements have at present been made for the remaining service recom- 
mended by the West India Royal Commission — viz, a special fruit service betvireen 
Dominica and St. Vincent and the United States of America or Canada. 
"I am yours, etc., 

^^C. P. Lucas.'' 

GERMANY. 

Following is the German postal-subsidy law of 1898, increasing from 4,090,000 
marks to 5,590,000 marks (mark =23.8 cents) the subsidies of German mail steam- 
ships to Asia and Australia, together with a condensed translation of the report to 
the Beichstag on which the bill was based : 

6. German Subsidy Law and Report of 1898. 

In the name of His Majesty the Emperor, the undersigned has the honor to submit 
to the Reichstag the inclosed draft oi the statute concerning ocean mail steamship 
communication with foreign countries, as passed by the Bundesrath. 

The imperial chancellor : 

Prince Hohenlohe. 
To the Beichstag : 

Draft of an act to extend the act concerning ocean mail steamship communication 
with foreign countries : 

We, William, by grace of God Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, etc., decree 
in the name of the State, with the indorsement of the Bundesrath and Reichstag, as 
follows : 

1. The imperial chancellor is empowered to pay out of the state funds 1,500,000 
marks annually to the contractor — under the laws of the 6th of April, 1885; June 
27, 1887, and March 20, 1893 — furnishing the established mail service with eastern 
Asia and Australia, for the extension of the service by means of a fortnightly service 
with China; and, furthermore, to guarantee this subsidy for a term of fifteen years. 

2. The rate of speed on the Chin a- Japan line must average as follows: 
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(a) Between the European ports at which the receipt or delivery of mail takes 
place on the one hand, and those corresponding ports of the main line in east-em 
Asia on the other: (1) For old vessels, 13 knots; (2) for vessels of more modern 
bnild, 14 knots. 

(&) On the branch lines, 12.6 knots. 

3. The contractor mast outage, on the order of the chancellor, daring the con- 
tinuance of the contract for the China, Japan, and Australian main line, to increase 
the speed of the more modern ships in case throap:h the competition of foreign 
mail service, a higher rate of speed thould be achieved. This increase of speed 
must not cost the State any increase of remuneration, in so far as the contractors 
of foreign mail lines may effect the aforesaid increase of speed without increase 
of pay. 

REPORT. 

PBOBLEM OF THB GBRMAN MAIL 8EBVICB TO BASTEBN ASIA AND TO AUSTBALIA, AND ITS OPERATIONS 

UP TO THB PBBSBNT TIME. 

It was decided by the establishment of an imperial mail ocean service that cor 
commerce by sea called for quicker, more direct, and more regular transportation in 
order to make it more efficient, and, above all, to compete with foreign enterprise. 
That this need for the long voyage to eastern Asia and Australia could be met, not 
as in the case of relatively short voyages to America by German shipping without 
Government assistance, but that such navigation on account of its expense should 
be promoted by State aid, is shown in the amendment to the steam mail act of the 
20th of November, 1884. And experience has proved the truth of that view. 

Quick and well-managed, regular steam communication — experience has taught — 
is the backbone of oversea navigation. It is indispensable to passenger and postal 
travel ; by its speed and regularity it does most to encourage commerce in the great- 
est and smallest industries. The closer and greater the connection between the 
commerce and industries of two countries, the greater the need for steam naviga- 
tion. In the attainment of this necessity, Germany, with her steadily growing 
industries and constant increase of power among the nations, should no longer 
remain under the protection of alien nags, but beneath her own flag, and with her 
own steam navigation should bring her home products to a prominent position. 
The advantages to be gained by Germany's establishing a steam mail service to east 
Asia and Australia are expressed in the following : 

1. Connection between Germany and the above-named countries, especially as 
markets for German products are important, and trade would be increased by steam 
navigation. It would make German industries more active and impart new life to 
the German marine. 

2. German commerce, by the transportation and export of goods, would be made 
more independent of foreign assents, relieved of the disadvantage of reshipping 
goods in foreign ports and the additional expense pertaining thereto, and the leav- 
ing of their goods at the mercy of agents. 

3. In the matter of passenger travel, German ships with German accommoda- 
tions would furnish a quicker passage than private companies without State help 
could offer. 

4. The mail service, especially for letters, would no longer be dependent on foreign 
transportation. 

The foundation of a mail steam connection with eastern Asia and Australia is set 
forth in the law of April 6, 1885, with the amendments of J une 27, 1887, and of 
March 20, 1893. The North German Lloyd Company received the contract for fif 
teen years from the 3d of July, 1885, to which an additional contract was signed 
between the 10th and 15th of May, 1883. It stipulates : 

(A) The main line is to ply directly once a month between Bremen and China 
(Shanghai), via Antwerp, Southampton (no cargo taken aboard), Genoa, Naples, 
Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and Hongkong. 

(a) From Hongkong a branch line was to ply once a month between there and 
Japan (Yokohama). 

{b^ A branch line to ply once in two months between Singapore and the German 
territory of New Guinea. 

(B) A main line to ply monthly between Bremen and Australia (Sydney), via the 
ports enumerated under (A) as far as Colombo, and thence, by Freemantle (until 
recently Albany), Adelaide, and Melbourne. 

The vessels must maintain a speed of— 

1. On the East- Asiatic main line, at least 12 knots; between Naples and Colombo, 
at least 12.6 knots. 

2. On the Australian main line, at least 11.5 knots; between Naples and Colombo, 
at least 12.2 knots. 

3. On the Japanese connecting line, at least 11.2 knots. 

4. On the New Guinea line, 9 knots. 
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Since the Ist of April, 1893, the newly-launched vessels of the main lines have 
attained a speed of 13.5 knots between Suez and Shanghai, and to Sydney. For 
this service the State has paid annually a subsidy of 4,090,000 marks. 

The statistics of the imperial steam mail service show for imports and exports 
the following results (without precious metals) of the second year's trade: From 
58,477 tons in 1888, valued at 74,515,000 marks, an increase in 1896 to 166,575 tons, 
valued at 160,430,000 marks. The freight increased threefold, at a double valuation. 



Outward bonnd. 



Year. 



1888. 
1896. 



Quantity. 



Tons. 
27, 369 
89,148 



Value. 



Marks. 
33, 199, 000 
74, 433, 000 



Homeward bonnd. 



Quantity. Value. 



Tons. ; Marks. 
31,108 ! 41,316,000 
77,427 I 85,997,000 



A comparison of the average values of exports of Bremen and Hamburg to 
east Asia and Australia shows how much enhanced is the value of goods which 
are shipped by the imperial mail service Irom Bremen : 



From — 


To China. 


To Japan. 


To Australia. 


1889. 


1896. 


1889. 


1896. 


1889. 


1896. 


Bremen 


Marks. 

108.4 
74.0 


Marks. 
117.6 
88.1 


Marks. 
59.3 
53.6 


Marks. 
131.7 
48.3 


Marks. 
86.3 
38.7 


Marks. 
71.3 


TTATnYinrir . . .. . . 


25.7 







RELATION OF IMPERIAL STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO GENERAL GERMAN SHIPPING. 

In commercial intercourse with Asia and Australia private German maritime 
enterprise retains a wide field of activity, and derives material benefit from the 
advance of values caused by the imperial mall service. This belief is supported 
by an examination of the business relations of private German shipping. This 
applies principally to the employment of the two great Hamburg lines, the Kingsin 
Line for the east Asiatic service and the German-Australian Line for Australian 
service, as affecting principally Hamburg, the province of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Cologne. 

The Kingsin Line alone has opposed the extension of the imperial mail trans- 
oceanic service. It fears the competition of the North German Line, subsidized 
by the State. On the other hand, the German-Australian Steam Company has 
conceded that under existing freight rates the subsidized mail service and the 
Donsubsidized freight service work to mutual advantage. Neither has the usual 
coast service to eastern Asia complained of any interference from the imperial 
mail service. Only from isolated sources have complaints been raised of compe- 
tition by the shortened passage accomplished by the subsidized service decreasing 
their freight service, but on the other hand good results are looked for from the 
increase of traffic superinduced by the better service. 

In judging whether and how far the establishment of the imperial mail service 
has benefited business, it may be stated that the Kingsin Line service in the year 
1885, with 11 ships of 15,773 tons register, grew to the year 1897 to 15 ships of 
51,348 tons register, and the freight business, according to the company's report, 
in exports from 38,849 tons in 1^ to 91,847 tons in 1895. Imports in the same 
time increased from 36,672 English tons (40 cubic feet) to 93,066 tons. This line, 
which originally started every twenty <Iays, now starts fortnightly. 

The German- Australian Steamship Company consisted in 1890 of 7 ships of 19,492 
tons register; in 1897, of 9 ships of 33,428 tons register, while the freight business 
to Australia in 1890 amounted to 41,190 tons, and in 1895 to 40,229 tons. 

The traffic, then, of German ships with Asia and Australia has materially increased 
since 1886. 



Trade with— 



Hegistered ton- 
nage. 



China 

Australia . 
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With regard to the condition of the German coasting voyages along eastern Asia, 
which in ^e coarse of the last year had considerably fallen off and in the com- 
mencement of the ninth year had decidedly gone behind, it should be remembered 
that the business of the tonnage under the German flag in Chinese harbors amounted 
in 1888 to 938,164 registered tons, and in 1895 to 1,461,803 registered tons, while the 
condition of the imperial mail oversea service made no important advance. 

In the discussion before the Reichstag at the last session, much anxiety was 
expressed on many sides whether the imperial mail ocean service would not injure 
our agricultural interests through the importation of competing foreign products 
into Germany. This referred especially to meat (fresh), butter, and gram. The 
importation of Australian wool was of importance. The following statement wiU 
show how little ground there was for any such anxiety : 

1. Meat, — The export of Australian meat is principally to England. Grermany's 
share in this commodity is hardly worth mentioning. Out of 21,200,000 marks 
paid by Germany for meat in 1896 only 43,000 marks went to Australia. It is a 
fact often reiterated in the reports of our consuls that all attempts to export meat 
from Australia (except to England) failed, because the flavor of it is not liked by 
Europeans. On this account the English vessels, which are well supplied with cold- 
storage conveniences, and which do a large business with England, do not inter- 
fere with the German ships. 

2. Butter. — Butter is not brought from Australia by the imperial mail service. 
The importation of Australian butter into Germany is very small. Out of 11,500,000 
marks' worth of butter imported by Germany in 1896, only 1,000 marks went to 
Australia. Although England imports so much butter from Australia (in 1890 it 
amounted to £168,738; m 1891, to £270,000; in 1896, to £1,090,836), the English 
importation of butter from Germany does not seem to be affected, for in 1890 it 
amounted to 10,300,000 marks ; in 1891, to 11,340,000 marks ; and in 1896, to 11,300,000 
marks. 

3. Grain, — Next is the question of East Indian and Australian wheat, from 
which, on a total importation in 1896 amounting to 197,900,000 marks, the com- 
pany's receipts on East Indian wheat were only 196,000 marks, and on Australian 
wheat only 100,000 marks. The sending of East Indian wheat by the Asiatic line is 

• prevented by the fact that the imperial mail service does not touch at any East 
Indian port from which East Indian wheat could be exported, and that transship- 
ment would be too costly. 

Wheat was occasionally brought from Australia (in 1892, 243 tons) but since 1893 
none has been brought by the Government mail service. Besides, wheat is of that 
bulky nature for the loading of which the short stops of the mail service in har- 
bors is not convenient. On this account, and to prevent the inconvenience of such 
a traffic, the carrying of grain on the Government mail line would not receive the 
sanction of the chancellor. 

4. Wooh — With reeard to Australian wool, matters are quite different. This traf- 
fic was unquestionably very much benefited by the German imperial mail service. 
In the year 1896 the importation of wool amounted to 5,475 tons, valued at 9,527,000 
marks. 

The wool importation from 'Australia by the mail service, which in 1896 amounted 
to 56,409 tons, valued at 93,100,000 marks, must be considered trifling in comparing 
it with the gross importation of wool required by our manufacturers. The home 
production increased from 22,500 tons to 170,245 tons, valued at 237,000,000 marks. 
It may be added that the Australian wool supplied a different kind of yam from the 
German wool, and did not offer the competition; as, for example, that of the La 
Plata wool, of which 61,727 tons, valued at 48,000,000 marks, was imported in 1896. 
Had the Government mail service refrained from importing Australian wool, our 
necessities must, no doubt, have been met by vessels from London and Antwerp. 
The less direct importation would probably have been an advantage to agricultural 
industry, but it would have been a loss to our manufacturers on account of the 
additional expense of transshipment. The direct importation of Australian wool, 
which in 1889 amounted to 157,353 dz., increased in the year 1896 to 406,704 dz., while 
in the same time the importation through Belgium and Great Britain decreased from 
608,009 dz. to 263,609 dz. This would prove that the direct importation changed the 
route rather than increased the importation. 

BHIPBUILDINO. 

Among the branches of German industries most benefited by the establishment 
of the ocean mail service, shipbuilding must be mentioned, for which it opened a 
new period of development. 

In paragraph 5 of the law of April 6, 1885, and in article 10 of the contract with 
the German-Lloyd line on the 3d of July, 1885, it is stipulated that the vessels for- 
the new line must be built in German shipyards. Accordingly, the German-Lloyd, 
which was obliged to open the line with old ships built in England, as the first 
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company to enter into the contract, agreed to build in German shipyards Buch fast 
first-class passenger steamers as had heretofore been bailt in England. On the com- 
pletion of this contract a German shipyard — the Stettin-Vulcan— with skill and 
experience, laid the foundation of a new industry by building ships for tropical 
traveling as well as for quick sailing to the United States. They received their first 
order from the Hamburg-American Packet Company for a German fast steamer, the 
Augusta Maria, The same firm built the Kaiser Wilhelm, the Havel, the Spree, and 
Ftierst Bismarck. 

Other shipyards sprang into existence, amon^ the foremost that of Schichau, in 
Dantzic, and that of Blohm & Yoss, which built for the Government ocean mail 
service. In proof of how much shipbuilding in Germany increased since the estab- 
lishment of the Government ocean mail service, we find that of 157,000,000 marks 
spent by the North Gorman Lloyd Company on construction of steamships, 95,000,000 
was spent in Germany and only 42,000,000 in England since 1885. In the first half 
of this period, of 67,000,000 marks expended in shipbuilding, 31,000,000 marks were 
spent in German yards and 36,000,000 marks in British yards; and during the second 
hi^f of this period, of 70,000,000 marks expended, 64,000,000 were spent in German 
yards and only 6,000,000 in British yards. 

For the Government ocean mail service, the German-Lloyd Company has thirteen 
ships of 83,102 gross registered tons, built in Germany at a cost of 39,575,000 marks. 

All experts assert that without the influence of the Government ocean mail service 
such a steamer as the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse could not have been built. 

As in case of shipbuilding, so too the equipment of steamships with material of 
operation and provisions was an object of importance to the various business 
branches. The German Lloyd Company is obliged by contract to take its supply of 
coal in German harbors or in the Belgian Dutch ports. According to this contract 
the company has spent in the three years — 1893, 1894, and 1895— yearly for German 
and Belgian coal, 456,017 marks. From statistics of the provision store at Bremen 
for the company we find the following figures: Meat, 109,242 marks; vegetables, 
129,901 marks ; milk, cream, and butter, 103,494 marks; beer, 137,369 marks; wine, 
spirits, etc., 44,734 marks. Even did this stipulated condition from the company to 
buy from German sources not exist, it would be easy to understand of what benefit 
on the score of production the establishment of the service would be. 

The passenger travel on both lines of the Government ocean mail steamers 
increased materially from 1888 to 1896. 





On the East Asiatic Line. 






Outgo. 


Ke- 
tum. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age. 


Outgo. 


Re- 
turn. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age. 


1888. 
Cabin passengers 


1,007 
4,051 


885 
1,174 


1,892 
5,225 


146 
402 


466 
2.669 


444 
1,526 


910 
4,195 


70 


Second cabin steerage 


323 






Total 


5,058 


2,059 


7,117 


548 


3,135 


1,970 


5,105 


393 






1896. 


1,976 
4,332 


1,666 

1,807 


3,641 
6,139 


280 
472 


1,419 
2,064 


1,308 
1.908 


2,727 
3, 972 


210 


Second cabin steerage 


305 






Total 


6,308 


3,472 


9,780 


752 


3,483 


3,216 


6,699 


515 







The result is that travel by means of the steam mail service with eastern Asia 
retains its place, notwithstanding the additional connections of latter times through 
North America. The time of the journey on the latter route to Japan by means of 
steamship and railroad connections is a few days shorter than the journey by the 
Government mail steamship service. The nec' ssary changing from ship to railroad 
and the discomfort attendant on customs examination, however, is unfavorable to 
the western route. 

It is necessary for the retention of the travel with Japan that the Government 
mail service be made more direct and that the average speed be increased. Our 
passage to China is now more direct than the route via America. The opening of 
the Siberian railroad will give the travel to Japan and northern China a new bent, 
shortening the time, but this may be overcome by increasing the ship's speed. 
Especially with southern China, the diflference of time should be so little that the 
maiority of travelers would prefer travel by sea. The probability of the Siberian 
railroad being limited to a single track on account of the unproductiveness of the 
country through which ifc passes, the necessary change of cars, etc., will tend to 
limit its patronage to the class whose object of travel is to save time. 
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In the transmission of mails, of which Germany carried on a great part with 
sonthem and eastern Asia, and of which the general postal statistics of 1893 cred- 
ited with 67,474 kilograms, and in 1896 with 107,047 kilograms, it got only an 
eleventh, while from the service it rendered to European and Asiatic mails it should 
have had a fifth of the compensation. In the postal management, foreign, the Ger- 
man ships were hut moderately patronized. According to the ahove-mentioned 
statistics, the weight shrunk from, in 1893, 10,782 kilos to, in 1896, 10,227 kilos. 

If the German carrying of letters has fallen below the average, it has done a great 
deal in the carrying of postal parcels. From the establishment of the Government 
ocean mail service da^^es the increase of the transmission of postal parcels between 
Germany and Asia. While this amounted in 1887 to only 842 pieces, in 1890 it had 
increased to 4,475 pieces, and in 1896 to 11,831 pieces, or fourfold in nine years. On 
the Chinese route this branch increased from 294 pieces in 1887 to 5,897 pieces in 1896. 

THB DBVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF THE QOVERNMENT OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 

From the foresoing presentation there can be no doubt of the benefit derived 
from the establishment of the Government ocean mail service in our trade and com- 
merce. The success of the line in its twelve years' existence should urge us to 
future exertion in the face of universal progress of over-sea navigation. It must 
encourage Germany to improve her service in speed and the frequency of sailing, so 
as not to fall behind other countries. 

Germany has been rather indifterent to her maritime growth, particularly in the 
pending (question of a line to eastern Asia. While Germany has spent in subsidizing 
its shipping 5,375,000 marks (1,920,000 marks to the Asiatic travel included), the 
following sums have been spent for a like purpose : 



Country. 


Total. 


For 
Asiatic 
travel. 


France 


Mark». 
20, 566, 500 
16,582,840 
7, 872, 068 
6,960,000 
5,308,871 
5,354,952 
1, 278, 400 
4, 629, 223 


MarkH. 
4, 868. 026 
6, 000, 000 
1, 166, 286 
1.225,009 
1, 110, 219 
1, 620, 000 
707,200 


Kngland ftnd coloT»ie^ - r,,-- -r - 


Spun 


Austria-Hunsary 


iteiy. .!:...::::....: : ... : :.:: : :.:::: 


Russia .... . ... ......... 


Holland 


United States 







Besides these, some of the countries have paid to their shipping considerable 
sums in construction and navigation bounties. In the year 1895 France spent thus 
9,000,000 marks, Italy 3,000,000 marks, and Russia 6,000,000 marks. 

It is clear that by such State assistance the English and French lines, more par- 
ticularly the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Com- 
pagnie des Messageries Maritimes, have the advantage of us in different directions. 
This advantage consists, in the Asiatic line, in the ^eater number of voyages and 
the higher rate of speed attained by the steamships of both foreign countries. 
While we sail only every four weeks, both the Fnglish and French lines have a 
fortnightly communication with Asia. According to the contract of May, 1893, our 
vessels were required to make only an average speed of 12 knots on the main line 
to eastern Asia and 12.5 knots between Naples and Colombo. The Peninsular and 
Oriental line has agreed, under its contract of May 25, 1897, to make a speed of 13.3 
knots on its line to eastern Asia. The French line, since 1894, has contracted for a 
speed of 13 to 13.5 knots on its Indo-Chinese line and 14 knots for its newly built 
vessels. 

On the Australian line the German steamers sail at the same interval of time as 
do the French, while the English line gives a weekly service between the mother 
country and her colonies. While the speed required of German vessels between 
Naples and Colombo is 12.5 knots, that required of the English and French vessels 
is 14 knots. 

The advantage of the English and French in the trade with Australia, where they 
have colonial interests, does not interfere with our interests to the same extent as in 
Asiatic travel, where they enter into competition with us as with all other nations. 
At the close of the Chinese-Japanese war the question arose which of the European 
nations would understand best how to take advantage of the new state of affairs, 
for a great field for the increase of industrial relations with the Asiatic kingdoms 
was opened. China, particularly, had not only thrown open her harbors to foreign 
commerce, but through the introduction of machinery and railroad building had 
created a great activity in the iron and machine industries. In anticipation of this 
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opportunity and to profit by the increased market, agents were sent from France and 
Russia to the East, an example followed by the Germans. By governmental aid and 
the interest of the States, but principally through personal exertion, agents were 
sent from Germany to study the question of commercial possibilities and industrial 
opportunities. England and France increased the rate of speed of their ships, so as 
to remain in the lead. By the most unusual of State subsidies Japan bid high for 
success in the general competition by creating a marine service of 68 vessels of 161,698 
registered tons. The State subsidy amounted to 10,500,000 marks. Denmark could 
no longer dispense with direct communication with the East. Finally, Russia is confi- 
dent that through the Siberian railroad and its extension into Chinese territory it 
can secure advantages for mail and passenger trade to Japan over the Western 
nations. 

In this industrial competition Germany is most actively interested. Political com- 
nie]:cial movements in Great Britain and the United States may occur in the next 
year which may make Germany think it necessary to be independent of these two 
powerful nations and the British colonies by widening and strengthening her mar- 
kets. In this expansion China, with her 400,000,000 population, and Japan, with 
her rapid awakening, both calling for European industries, take a prominent place. 
Exports and imports combined, Germany's commerce with Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the year 1896 amounted to 1,264)000,000 marks; with the United States it 
amounted to 911,500,000 marks; with populous China only 65,000,000, and with 
Japan 44,700,000 marks. 

Of the imports into China for 1896, amounting to 211,623,419 haikuan-taels, Ger- 
many supplied 22,911,292 taels, or a trifle less than 11 per cent, while the share of 
Great Britain amounted to 131,585,636 taels, or 62 per cent. The imports into Japan 
for 1896 were valued at 171,674,474 yen, of which Germany furnished 17,183,953 yen, 
Great Britain 59,251,700 yen, and the United States 21,344,521 yen. 

In entering such markets it would be a great disadvantage if our mail service did 
not equal that of other nations, inconveniencing our merchants in their competition 
with others. In daily business punctuality in bringing wares to market is of high- 
est importance. In order to keep pace with competition and to be in touch with 
the prevailing taste, the merchant of the East is not required to keep a large stock, 
so much as to have sood telegraphic facilities for ordering new goods. Inability to 
supply promptly ordered goods is most prejudicial to a business; hence the desira- 
bility of a fortnightly sailing. This necessity on the part of the Government ocean 
mail steamers has long been recognized. Frequently there has been disappointment 
in the sales of goods on account of their tardy arrival, thus benefiting competing 
lines. Complaints from China and Japan on this subject have been made since 1889. 
German merchants have deeply felt the want of a fortnightly service to Asia. There 
has been discussion on this matter between the Government and the managers of 
the Government ocean mail service, but no decisive steps have been taken. The 
managers of the North German Lloyd have tried to remedy matters, and at very 
great expense have furnished the present enlarged and improved vessels. The ves- 
sels that were first used on the line were of the Preussen-Bayern type. Their capacity 
was enlarged by lengthening their hulls, and their speed was increased by new 
engines. In 1894 two twin-screw vessels — the Prince Begent Luitpold and the Prince 
Heinrichj of 6,288 and 6,263 gross tons, respectively, with a speed of 13.5 knots — 
were built. Subsequently the gross tonnage of the Government mail steamships on 
the east Asiatic line has increased from 44,920 tons in 1886 to 66,579 tons in 1895. But 
this has not met the demands, and since the English and French lines have so 
increased their rate of speed our commercial interests require like progress. All the 
most valuable merchant traffic seeks the quickest transit, even ut an increased 
expense. In this connection the Hamburg and New York lines bid fair to monopo- 
lize the German trade, because they make a saving of from two to three days, though 
freight rates are one and one-half times higher than on goods sent by ordinary 
steamships. 

Of still more pressing necessity in passenger traffic is speed and frequent sail- 
ing. Passengers naturally select those lines offering the best facilities in this 
direction. That the sending of merchandise by their favorite lines influences the 
traveling merchants must not be lost sight of, and the comfort of the cabin works 
advantageous financial results. This must bo remembered in the coming competition 
of the Siberian railroad. As proved by statistics, long delay between sailings works 
most disastrously to the postal service, especially in the carrying of first-class mail 
matter. Letters, whether of a private or comn^ercial nature, are too important to 
wait four weeks for transmission. The consequence is that German firms in eastern 
Asia use the French and English postal service because these provide quicker and 
more regular service than the German mail has hitherto been able to furnish. If 
Germanv wishes to hold its place creditably in the Asiatic postal service, it must 
establish regular fortnightly sailings. 
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The following table will show the time for letters to pass between Berlin and 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Yokohama, by the dififerent routes, through the Suez 
Canal or via America, as well as the benefit to be derived from the adoption of the 
proposed law : 



Boute. 



Length of time from Berlin to — 



Hongkong. Shanghai. Yokohama. 



By the Sitez Canal. 

(a) The German mail (North German Lloyd) by Naples, now 

monthly servioe 

On acceptation of the law, fortnightly 

(&) The English line, by Brindisi, fortni£;htly service 

(e) The French line, by Marseilles, fortnightly service 

By America. 

(a) The Canadian Pacific line (in summer, 3 weeks; in winter, 

monthly), Vancouver 

(b) Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. and Pacific Mail 

Steamship Co. (about every 10 days), San Francisco 

(c) Northern Pacific Steamship Co. (every three weeks) 



Days. 

31 

28 

29 

2»-31 



41 



41-47 
40 



Days. 



Iktya. 



33-34 



38 
38.44 



37 
34 



31-37 
31 



From this table it will be seen that passage to Japan via America is shorter, but 
it is not to be recommended, because the route via Vancouver only offers a sailing 
at intervals of three or four weeks, while the connections via San Francisco and 
Tacoma are quite irregular. The above table may lately have been changed without 
our being^ advised. 

It is evident that the Suez route to Japan is the best, and it is proved by the sta- 
tistics furnished in May, 1896, which show that 8,110 kilograms of postal packages 
were sent by this route, while only 3,750 kilograms were forwarded through America. 

The proposed increase of our Government mail service would also be of assistance 
to the German navy in eastern waters. The principal maritime nations now provide 
that their large merchant steamships can be employed as auxiliary cruisers for war 
purposes, and the German navy needs similar additions. The new transoceanic 
steamships proposed to be built under the subsidy law will be available for this 
purpose. The existing contract would not meet this necessity. It is for the interest 
of national defense that this contract be revised. The greater the speed obtainable 
by the Government ocean mail service the more useful would it be in the event 
of war. 

In consideration of all these arguments the North German Lloyd Company has 
declared itself ready, on consideration of a renewal of the fifteen years' contract, 
to change its monthly sailings to Chinese ports to fortnightly sailings, and to have 
machinery capable of increasing its speed equal to that maintained by competing 
lines (the ships now in the servioe are of 14 knots speed for new vessels) while the 
contract lasts. 

Further, the North German Lloyd engages to follow the instructions of the navy 
department in the construction and equipment of new ships ; also, to use German 
material in fitting them out, and to restrict itself to the importation of such goods 
as will not compete with German agricultural interests. 

There will be a direct fortnightly servioe to Hongkong, with fortnightly connec- 
tions to Shanghai. 

The management of the lines, according to the arrangements which have already 
been stated, is so contemplated that the steamers of the main line from Hongkong 
may be changeable, once going to Shanghai and another time to Japan, returning 
in the same manner. Under this proposition the steamers of the main line coming 
from there will have connection between Hongkong and Shanghai every four 
weeks by means of a branch steamship service, and the line to Japan, which has 
hitherto been used, will be discontinuea. Thus the fortnightly transportation with 
Hongkong would assume a more direct business arrangement. With Shanghai there 
will be a fortnightly communication, but changing, once direct and again indirectly, 
taking on ireight at Hongkong. But with Japan, in place of a four weeks' indirect 
communication, a direct communication within the same time will be established. 
By this means there will be a furtherance of the ship service in the business with 
Japan as well as with China. 

Particular stress will be laid on direct communication with Japan. Not only will 
the change of steamer at Hongkong, but the transmission of frail merchandise, such 
as glass, be avoided. The care taken in haudling, so important in Japanese goods, 
will be facilitated by the direct route. The benefits to be derived by German sub* 
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jects in foreign ports by the appearance of onr first-class steamers is not to be over- 
looked, as is proved by the enthusiasm manifested in Australia by the appearance 
of the first-class mail steamer (10,000 registered tons) Barbaroaaa and the fast steamer 
of the German Lloyd line, Kaiser Wilhelm der Groaaej in New York. 

In last year's sessions of the Reichstag the relative advantages of Antwerp and 
Rotterdam as places of export for the products of the Rhine country and Westphalia 
were discussed. Rotterdam claimed that its position made it the most direct route 
from the Rhenish provinces to the ocean, and that the traffic and insurance of goods 
would be cheaper than via Antwerp. It was also urged that the facility of shipping 
Belgian goods through the Government ocean mail service from Antwerp would be 
prejudicial to German competition. On the other side it was represented that Ant- 
werp was the natural outlet for the industries of the left bank of the Rhine and 
Lorraine, and that it should not be deprived of them. 

At present Genoa does not offer much field for the Government ocean mail service. 
The industries of south Germany are transported there by rail, and those for China, 
East Asia, and Australia are shipped from Antwerp or Bremen. But it does not 
follow that in the future railroad competition it may not become a point of traffic 
importance. 

If, as proposed, the speed of the German mail steamers on the main line between 
Europe and Asiatic ports be increased, the time of the voyages will be reduced as 
follows : 

(a) From Maples to Shanghai, old vessels, from 32 days 21 hours, to 31 days 10 
hours: 'and new vessels to 29 days 11 hours. 

(&) From Port Said to Hongkong the old vessels will take 24 days 23 hours; the 
new vessels 22 days 8 hours. 

Thus the German line will make 1 day and 14 hours better time than the French 
line. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Line, which has hitherto taken 27 days and 14 hours 
for voyages from Port Said to Hongkong, will, under its new contract, reduce the 
voyage to 23 days and 17 hours. The German mail steamers^ accordingly, will sur- 
pass this line also. 

Since it is not improbable that foreign lines of greater speed may be established, 
thus coming into injurious competition with the traffic of German steamships, it is 
of high importance that means be provided to obviate any possible disadvantage 
from this source. Two methods offer themselves. 

It might be stipulated in the proposed law that during the life of the contract its 
terms might be temporarily suspended, during which time the clause relating to 
speed might be revised ; or, there might be a provision relative to the increase of 
speed necessary to compete with foreign lines. This latter suggestion was adopted 
in the contract with the North German Line. 

It was understood, in the discussion over the bill, that inasmuch as English and 
French mail steamers are not bound by their contracts with their Governments, 
nnder subsidy, to an increase of speed, the business interests of German lines would 
necessitate a speed equivalent, at least, to that of foreign lines. 

If the foreign lines should bind themselyes by contract to increase the speed of 
their steamers, through subsidies or other assistance from their respective govern- 
ments, it would be necessary for German lines to enter into a similar arrangement 
with the Imperial Government to the end that they may be able to hold their own 
against their competitors. 

THB MEANS OF CARBYmO OUT THE PROPOSED CHANGES. 

As Government aid to carry out the increased demands the North German Lloyd 
asks for an increase of 1,500,000 marks in the subsidy of 4,090,000 marks and a 
renewal of the fifteen years' contract. The experience of the Government ocean 
mail service makes this demand seem reasonable. 

[For the exhibit of the financial operations see table at end of this document.! 

According to section 11 of the law of April 6, 1885, the Government must be 
secured a proHt from the undertaking if a surplus of more than 5 per cent remain 
to the contractor over expenses. This last item gave the impression that the per- 
sonal profit to the line of 5 per cent of the book value of the vessel was an incentive 
to the Government to facilitate a yearly surplus. According to business rules 
between the contractor and the State this interest could be reckoned as expenses. 
The books, including the subsidy, show a steady loss from 1885 during the first half 
of the existence of the contract. In 1887, loss 1,388,034 marks ; in 1890, loss 1,937,604 
marks. From that period there appears to have been a small profit. Thus far the 
North German Lloyd has not only made no profit from its contract to carry the 
German mails, but rather has lost 5,258,563 marks. 

In order to judge whether the increase of the subsidy by 1,500,000 marks and the 
extension of the contract for fifteen years is justified, the results of the last three 
years should be taken into account. During this period the profit on the contract 
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has amounted on the average to 507,636 marks a year, equivalent to 2.6 per cent of 
the book value of the vessels, or 2 per cent of their cost. By a further continuance 
on the same lines of the contract, all circumstances concurring, it is not unlikely 
that the profits may be greater from the item of passenger traffic, but their freight 
facilities have reached their limit. But it must be borne in mind that in case of the 
extension of the contract we can not estimate that the vessels on the East Asiatic 
line during the first years of their operation by doubling their voyages will also 
double their freight and passenger trade. If the rate of speed is increased it can 
only be done at a more than proportionate increase of expense by reason of increased 
coal consumption (a vessel making 12 knots an hour which uses 80 tons of coal a day, 
will use 100 tons in making 13 knots, 125 in making 14 knots^ 155 in making 15 knots, 
and 190 in making 16 knots). Increased receipts, therefore, will be offset in a great 
degree by cost of increased speed. Voyages thus far undertaken can only be Kept 
up under an extension in time of the subsidy contract, but the new voyages proposed 
on the Asiatic line require increased subsidy. 

In order to increase the yearly sailings to Eastern Asia to thirteen would require 
at least four new ships. In order that these ships might meet the requirements of 
competition, particularly in the matter of speed, they must be of large dimension 
and have the most "powerful engines, making an average of 14 knots, so that accord- 
ing to the present cost of construction these vessels would cost 4,000,000 marks each, 
or 16,000,000 marks in all, compared with 13,000,000 marks expended on vessels of 
13i knots. 

On an average for the three years 1894 to 1896, inclusive, our loss without the sub- 
sidy on the thirteen round voyages would have amounted to 1,318,114 marks. On 
the new voyages proposed larger vessels with more carrying capacity will increase 
our income, but will at the same time involve considerable increase in the general 
cost of operation. The increase of the subsidy by 1,500,000 marks for the new part 
of the contract may be estimated to give us a yearly surplus of 181,886 marks, or a 
trifle over 1 per cent on the working capital of 16,000,000 marks. But it must also 
be considered that the loss on operations without the subsidy would amount yearly 
to 1,000,000 marks, so that practically the increased subsidy of 1,500,000 marks 
amounts merely to a profit of 500,000 marks, or a trifle over 3 per cent. 

Should the service on the East Asiatic line on the proposed plan and the subsidy 
be increased 1,500,000, the compensation for 645,164 nautical miles between Bremen 
and Shanghai during a year would be 5.30 marks per mile, while now it is 5.57 marks 
per nautical mile. The subsidy to foreign lines pays at the rate of 5.87 marks per 
mile to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company on their new con- 
tract and 8.30 marks to the French Compagnie des Messageries Mari times. The sum 
which the State is asked to subsidize the Asiatic connection would still fall 3,420,000 
marks behind what England and France pay. The contract for the extension of the 
Asiatic line by the German Lloyd would be for fifteen years. This obliges the con- 
tractor to furnish at least four new ships at an expense of 16,000,000 marks, which 
at 5 per cent annual depreciation would require twenty years to be redeemed — some 
years after the expiration of the contract. The State would, no doubt, follow the 
example of the French Government, which, in support of the Messageries Maritimes 
in 1894, made a new contract with the company for fifteen years, although the exist 
ing contract with the company would not have expired until 1903. Such an exten- 
sion of contract would be not only for the Asiatic line, but would also embrace the 
Australian line. 

The company agrees as follows in view of the increased subsidy : 

The smallest ship instead of 3,000 to be 5,300 registered tons, and in case of new 
vessels 6,000 registered tons. 

2. The speed, instead of Hi knots for the distance between European and Aus- 
tralian ports, to be 12.2 and for new vessels 13^ knots. 

3. The new vessels must be capable of conversion into cruisers in case of war and 
the mail steamships are to be constructed and manned according to regulations of the 
navy. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT ACTION. 

The increase of the service of the Eastern Asiatic line requires, as before said, four 
additional ships having all the improvements of the day for speed and comfort and 
first-class postal and passenger accommodations. The ships must, according to the 
act of April 6, 1885, be built in German yards. Even if the building of the ships be 
undertaken immediately on the passing of the law they would require at least a 
year and a half to complete, so that they would not be finished before the spring of 
1899, and the increased traffic could not begin before then, if it depends on the nro- 
curing of new ships. Such a delay would be in the highest degree prejudicial to 
all interests concerned. For success in international competition it is desirable to 
lose no time, and especially as the recent acquision by Germany of Chinese territory 
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at Kiaotschaa necessitates quicker postal connection with Asia. This makes it 
essential that the North German Lloyd be in condition with ships ready, fnlly 
equipped, especially built for speed and comfort, to undertake to supply fortnightly 
eoinmnuication with Eastern Asia as soon as the contract is closed. Under these 
circa mstances the increase of 1,500,000 marks in subsidy should be made payable 
within the year 1898. 

Financial statement in marks, 

[Mark ^23.8 cents.] 





Expenses. 


Receipts. 


Year. 


Operating 
expenses 
(wages, pro- 
visions, etc., 
coal, naviga- 
tion dues, cur- 
rent repairs, 
and an insur- 
ance premium 
of 6 per cent 
on the book 
value of 
vessels). 


Extraor- 
dinary 
repairs. 


Admin- 
istrative 
expenses. 


Deprecia- 
tion, 5 per 
cent of the 
cost value 
of vessels 
and 20 per 

cent of 
equipment. 


Total. 


Current re- 
ceipts (pas- 
sengers, 
freights, 
miscella- 
neous. 


Share of 
excess of 
insurance 
premiums 
above ac- 
tual losses. 


Total. 


1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.- 


3,264,150 
11,272,680 
11,395,880 
12.566,045 
13.011,228 
12, 494, 169 
11,211,019 
10,891,193 
11, 847, 136 
13,444,671 
13, 800, 567 


90,922 
366,552 

33,286 
104, 532 
448.036 
435,961 
245, 721 
188,945 

84,176 
355,903 

72, 574 


64,241 
175,632 
219,761 
222,224 
237,756 
148, 162 
137, 08JB 
156,857 
138, 397 
199,667 
212, 908 


323,000 
1,009,000 
1, 056. 000 
1, 128, 000 
1,266,000 
1,190,000 
1, 022, 700 
1, 042, 700 
1,226,400 
1, 477, 400 
1, 506, 300 


3, 742, 313 
12,823,864 
12,695,928 
14, 020, 802 
14,963,021 
14,268.294 
12, 616, 528 
12, 279, 697 
13, 296, 110 
15, 477, 441 
15, 592, 349 


1, 916, 567 
6, 670, 503 
7,224,745 
8, 243, 973 
7. 810, 618 
7.836,260 
6, 958, 642 
7,631,547 
8,811,121 
10. 885, 671 
11, 373, 879 


224,707 
365, 327 
696,829 
822,296 
824,481 
712,033 
209,827 
445,070 
615,380 
956, 071 
976, 685 


2, 141, 274 
7,036,830 
7, 920, 574 
9,066,269 
8,635,099 
8,548,293 
7, 168, 470 
8,076,618 
9,426,602 
11, 841, 743 
12,350,664 


Total 


125,198,642 2,426,612 

1 


1, 903, 597 


12, 247, 500 


141,776,352 


85, 363, 532 


6,847,708 


92,211,240 



Tear. 


Loss without 

Government 

subsidy. 


Government 
subsidy. 


Including Government 
subsidy. 




Loss. 


Profit. 


Igg6 


1,601,039 
6,778,034 
4, 775, 354 
4,954,532 
6, 327, 922 
6, 720, 000 
5,488,058 
4, 203, 078 
3, 869, 608 
3,635,698 
3,241,785 


1, 571, 712 
4,400,000 
4,355,446 
4,382,869 
4, 390, 317 
4, 390, 317 
4,390,317 
4, 155, 567 
4,090,000 
4, 090, 000 
4,090,000 


29,327 

1,388,034 

419,907 

571,663 

1, 937, 604 

1,329,682 

1, 057, 740 

47, 511 




1887 




lagg 




Iggg 




1890 




1891 




1P92 




1893 




1894 


220, 391 
454,301 


1895 




1896 




848, 214 








Total 


49, 565, 112 


44, 306, 548 


6,781,472 


1,522,908 





Net loss, 5,258,564 marks. 

7. German Steamers to East Africa and the Capes. 

[Fairplay, August 24, 1899.] 

The German Government is contemplating an important extension of the steamship 
services between the Fatherland and East Africa. The contract with the Deutsch- 
Ostafrikanisclie Dampfergesellschaft, concluded in May, 1890, for a period of ten 
years, expires next year, and after that date it is intended to establish a fortnightly 
service of boats to East African ports, including Cape Colony. This step is said to 
have become necessary on account of the increased traffic between Germany and 
Africa. Graf Posadowsky, secretary of state, has drawn up a programme upon which 
the new contract is to be based, and his plan is to institute fortnightly voyages with 
steamers of about 5,000 tons gross register, and to run them alternately along the 
east and west coast of Africa. The main line would provide a regular rour- weekly 
connection with all ports outside of Europe called at. For Delagoa Bay and Durban, 
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however, lying as they do in pretty nearly the center of the round voyages, a 
fortnightly connection would he formed by this main line, as each of the boats can 
call there both on the outward and homeward voyages. The speed of the vessels in 
the eastern line is to be 10^ and in the western line 12 knots. Cape Town would 
thus be reached from Hamburg in about twenty -four days. In connection with the 
main line it is proposed to establish a branch (intermediate) line with steamers of 
smaller draft and a capacity of at least 2,400 registered tons, running on the east coast 
as far as Beira at four-weekly intervals in either direction and touching at the 
smaller ports. By this means a regular fortnightly communication between these 
east coast ports will be secured. This intermediate line will do away with the 
present system of transshipment of goods in the traffic with the smaller ports of the 
German protected territory and Portuguese possessions. For the carrying out of 
these new arrangements the Government proposes to increase the yearly subsidy 
from 900,000 marks (the present amount) to 1,200,000 marks, the extra sum of 300,000 
marks not being considered too much for securing not only a fortnightly communi- 
cation with East Africa but a new four- weekly service to the Cape. Graf Posadowsky 
states that the want of a direct communication between Germany and the Cape has 
been patent for years past, and the consul-general at Cape Town has reported home 
that '' the extent to which our import and export trade to and from African territories 
has developed renders a connection with Cape Town itself extremely desirable; this 
trade is increasing year by year; the German export trade to the Transvaal, for 
example, shows an increase of 12|- million marks in something less than six years.'' 
Graf Posadowsky asks that the opinions of the shipping and mercantile community 
as to the desirability of the contemplated extension of the African steamship service 
from a German trading and industrial point of view may be sent to him before the 
1st October next. 

FEANCB. 

8. Act of January 30, 1893, Concerning the Merchant Marine. 
Title J,— Definitions. 

Article 1. Commercial navigation is divided into deep-sea navigation (an long 
cours), international coasting, and French coasting. 

Deep-sea voyages are those which go beyond the following limits: South, 30^ 
north latitude; north, 72"^ north latitude^ west, 15^ longitude from the meridian 
of Paris; east, 44^ longitude from the meridian of Paris. 

International coasting voyages are those which are made inside the limits fixed 
above, if they are between French ports, including those of Algiers and foreign 
ports, and also between one foreign port and another. 

French coasting voyages are those between French ports, including ports of 
Algiers. 

Title II. — Maritime construction. 

Art. 2. As compensation for the customs duties which the tariff imposes on French 
shipbuilders tbey shall receive the following construction bounties per ton: For 
steam or sail vessels, iron or steel, 65 francs ; for wooden vessels of 150 tons or over, 
40 francs; for wooden vessels of less than 150 tons, 30 francs. 

Art. 3. As compensation for tariff duties mentioned above, marine engines and 
boilers shall receive the following bounties : 

For engines, motive apparatus, and auxiliary engines, such as steam pumps, 
motors, dynamos, boilers, etc., built new and placed on board sailing vessels, as 
well as steam vessels, 15 francs per 100 kilograms. 

This bounty shall also be extended to new parts of engines which are undergoing 
conversion or repairs during the life of the ship. 

When boilers are changed the bounties shall be 15 francs per 100 kilograms for 
new boilers of French construction. 

Art. 4. Bounties established by articles 2 and 3 will not be finally earned until 
the vessel has been registered. 

Vessels built in France for the merchant marine of foreign nations will not be 
entitled to bounty until the vessel has begun a voyage. 

Title III. — Navigation hounties. 

Art. 5. To compensate the merchant marine for the duties imposed upon it in the 
line of furnishing men and service for tbe navy, there shall be a navigation bounty 
for all sail vessels of French build of over 80 gross tons and steam vessels of over 100 
gross tons. 
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This bounty shall be given for ten years, and shall be given exclusively to vessels 
engaged in deep-sea voyages and those in the international coasting trade. 

Vessels engaged in the French coasting trade, the fisheries, in subsidized mail 
lines, and yachts are not entitled to bounty. 

The following are also excluded from bounty: 

Vessels engaged in the French coasting trade which touch at foreign ports with- 
out unlading or lading cargo equivalent in tons avoirdupois to at least one-third of 
their net tonnage, and also vessels engaged in trade between a French and foreign 
port less than 120 miles apart. 

Vessels admitted by treaty to participation in the coasting trade of foreign nations 
shall receive the same bounty as that given to vessels in the international coasting 
trade. 

Art. 6. There shall be no bounty to foreign-built vessels. 

The bounty prescribed by article 5 shall be based on gross tonnage and for each 
1,000 miles traversed by French vessels at the following rates : 

One franc and 10 centimes for steam vessels, with an annual reduction, beginning 
from their year of build, of 6 centimes in the case of wooden vessels and 4 centimes 
in the case of iron or steel vessels. 

The bounty for sailing vessels shall be 1 franc and 70 centimes, with an annual 
decrease of 8 centimes in the case of wooden vessels and 6 centimes in the case of 
iron or steel vessels. 

Foreign-built vessels admitted to French register before the act of January 29, 
1881, and before the Ist of January, 1893, shall receive half the bounties above 
prescribed. 

Vessels engaged ih international coasting trade shall receive two-thirds of the 
bounties above prescribed. 

The number of miles traversed shall be estimated according to the distances from 
port to port, beginning at the port of departure and ending at the port of arrival, 
measured according to the shortest direct navigable distance between the ports. 

Art. 7. Steam vessels built according to plans which have the approval of the 
navy department shall receive 25 per cent additional bounty. 

In case of war, merchant vessels can be impressed into the service of the Govern- 
ment. 

The master of every vessel which receives any of the bounties prescribed by article 
6 is bound to carry gratuitously dispatches, and generally all mail intrusted to him 
by the department of commerce. He shall be requred to take and deliver dispatches 
at the post-office at the place of his departure, or at the ports at which he may enter, 
clear, or touch, as well as the port of his destination. There shall be no charge for 
this service. 

The master is also obliged to carry parcels post in the same fashion. 

His oblii^ations in these matters shall be the same toward the postal authorities as 
are the obligations of those authorities to the public. 

The postal agent may accompany dispatches free of charge. 

ITALY. 

9. Itauan Bounty Law. 

[Act No. 318, of July 23, 1896.] 

Humbert I, by the grace of God and the will of the people, King of Italy, the 
Senate and Chamber of t>eputies having approved, we sanction and promulgate the 
following law : 

Chapter I. — Construction bounties. 

Article 1. For a period of ten years from the date of this act there shall be paid 
as bounties for the construction of vessels in Italian shipyards the following 
bounties : 

Art. 2. For merchant vessels for all waters, domestic or foreign, built in Italy, 
there shall be granted a construction bounty per gross ton measurement of 77 lire 
for iron or steel vessels and of 17.5 lire for wooden vessels. To obtain this bounty 
vessels must be in the first class of the Italian register, or similarly classed by 
recognized foreign classification societies. 

Naval vessels shall not receive construction bounties, but customs duties paid on 
foreign material imported for the construction of such vessels, their engines, boilers, 
and auxiliary apparatus, shall be refunded. 

The bounty accorded by this article in the case of iron and steel vessels shall be 
reduced by 10 per cent on vessels in which less than three-fourths of the material of 
construction are of Italian production. There shall also be a reduction of 15 per cent 
in the case of vessels equipped with engines and boilers of foreign construction. 
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No bounty shall be paid for the constraction of small iron, steel, or wooden vessels 

for exclusive use in the harbors, rivers, and lakes of Italy. 

* ■ * » * « « * 

Art. 4. Changes in the oonstrnction of a vessel made in Italy, resulting in increased 
tonnage, shall entitle the vessel to the construction bounty for the increase in groaa 
tonnage thus effected. 

Art. 5. There shall be granted for ten years from the date of this act a constrac- 
tion bounty for engines and boilers made in Italy for navigation purposes as follows : 
12.50 lire per indicated horsepower for engines and 9.50 per quintal for boilers. 

Art. 6. Auxiliary apparatus not connected with the main engines aud boilers con- 
structed in Italy shall receive a construction bounty of 11 lire per quintal. 

Art. 7. The construction bounties for vessels, engines and boilers, and auxiliary 
apparatus shall be paid to the constructor, uuless otherwise agreed to. 

Art. 8. Owners of vessels which have received the construction bounties pro- 
vided for in the foregoing articles, if subsequently transferred to navigation within 
ports and harbors, will be required to refund interest on the construction bounties 
received. 

Art. 9. While this act is in operation certain provisions of the acts of 1872, 1878, 
and 1866 shall be suspended. 

Chapter II. — Navigation hountiea. 

Art. 12. There shall be paid navigation bounties to Italian sail and steam vessels 
as follows : 

(a) When the voyage extends beyond the Suez Canal or the Strait of Gibraltar, 
including in the Mediterranean the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoff, 
the river Danube, and vice versa. 

(b) When the voyage is from one Mediterranean port to another, including the 
Sea of Marmora, the Slack Sea, the Sea of Azoff, and the river Danube, not includ- 
ing, however, voyages from one Italian port to another. 

(c) When the voyage is by a steam vessel engaged in trade from one Italian port 
to another there shall be paid a navigation bounty for each gross ton per 1,000 
nautical miles traversed at the following rates: 

1. For voyages under paragraph (a) 80 centessimi for the first three years of the 
vessel's existence, with a decrease for each triennial period thereafter of 10 centessimi 
in the case of steam vessels and 15 centessimi in the case of a sail vessel. When, as 
a result of this gradual reduction, the bounty on a sailing vessel reaches 20 cen- 
tessimi, it shall be retained at that figure without any further reduction. 

2. For voyages under paragraphs (o) and (c) the premium will be two-thirds of 
that established for paragraph (a). 

The secretary of the navy may ^rant an increase of 50 per cent of the navigation 
bounties to steamships built in Ittuy which maintain 16 knots speed with full cargo 
for a period of twelve hours. This additional bounty shall be paid from the appro- 
priation for the navy. 

Art. 13. The navigation bounties shall be awarded — 

(a) To vessels registered at Italian ports at the date of the promulgation of this 
law, provided they are of Italian coustruction. 

(b) To vessels of Italian construction which may hereafter be registered for the 
ten years from the promulgation of this law. 

(0) Foreign-built vessels registered before the 1st of January, 1887. 
****** it 

(e) Foreign-built vessels registered between January 1, 1887, and December, 1895, 
shall receive half the navigation bounties prescribed by article 12. 

Art. 14. In order to receive the navigation bounties under article 12 vessels must 
be — 

(1) Recorded as vessels of the first class in the Italian register of some recognized 
foreign classification society. 

(2) Of a gross tonnage of not less than 500 tons in the case of steamships and 250 
tons in the case of iron or steel sailing vessels and 100 tons in the case of wooden 
sailing vessels, in order to receive the bounties provided for in paragraph (o) of 
article 12, and of not less than 100 gross tons in order to receive the bounty provided 
for in paragraph (b) of article 12. 

(3) To be entitled to bounty, a steamship must be less than fifteen years old aod 
a sailing vessel less than twenty-one years old. 

Art. 15. There shall be excluded from navigation bounties yachts and vessels 
under contract with the Government. 

Art. 16. The bounty shall be paid from the last port at which cargo was dis- 
charged or taken aboard to the port of arrival ; the number of miles traversed shall 
be computed according to the distance traversed between the port of departure and 
that of entry by the most direct maritime line. 
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Art. 17. In the case of war, epidemic, or any other unasnal event the Grovernment 
can impress vessels which receive a bounty. 

Art. 18. Steam vessels receiving navigation bounties shall be required to trans- 
port, free, correspondence and parcels for the Government post-office. 

Chapter III. — Coasting trade between Italian porta. 

Art. 19. Italian ports are reserved for Italian vessels, except in cases provided for 
by reciprocity treaties. 

JAPAN. 

10. Law for the Development of Mercantile Marine. 
[October 1, 1896.] 

Article 1. Any mercantile company composed of and personally owned by Japa- 
nese subjects only, as members and shareholders, which shall engage in the business 
of the transportation of goods and passengers with ships registered in the list of 
ships of Japan, either between various poi^s of Japan or between ports of Japan 
and these of foreign countries, shall receive money for the development of mercan- 
tile marine according to the articles of this law. 

Art. 2. Ships receiving money for the development of mercantile marine under 
this law shall be limited to iron or steel vessels of 1,000 tons or more, gross ton- 
nage, and with a speed of 10 or more knots per hour at full pressure, and con- 
stmcted according to the rules for shipbuilding determined by the minister of state 
for communications. 

Art. 3. The owners of ships who desire to receive money for the development of 
mercantile marine shall procure a certificate in advance firom the minister for 
communicationa. 

Art. 4. The following classes of ships may not receive the bonns for the develop- 
ment of the mercantile marine : 

(1) Ships built in foreign countries which have passed five years since construction 
before having been registered in the register of the Empire of Japan after the enact- 
ment of this law. 

(2) Ships that have passed fifteen years since construction. 

(3) Ships traversing regular sea routes under orders from the Imperial Government. 
Art. 5. Money for the development of the mercantile marine shall be given at the 

following rates : Ships of 1,000 tons gross tonnage, with a speed at full power of 10 
knots per hour, shall receive 25 sen per ton for each thousand miles of sailing dis- 
tance, and one-tenth of the above sum shall be added for every increase of 500 tons, 
and two-tenths for every increase of 1 knot per hour; but ships of 6,500 tons or 
more, or of 18 or more knots per hour at full speed, shaU receive money at the rate 
of ships of 6,000 tons gross tonnage and of 17 knots per hour at full speed. 

Ships which have not passed five years since construction shall receive the whole 
amount of the bonus for the development of mercantile marine; but for ships that 
have passed five years since construction, one-twentieth shall be deducted for every 
year above five. 

For the calculation of the bonus to be received for the development of the mercan- 
tile marine, fractions of a mile and of a ton shall not be taken into account. 

Art. 6. The number of knots traversed shall be calculated by the nearest sea routes 
between the respective ports. 

In case of foreign-bound vessels touching at various ports of the Empire of Japan 
en route, the last port of Japan touched at shall be fixed as the starting point of the 
voyage, and in vessels dispatched from foreign countries calling at various ports of 
Japan en route the first port of Japan called at shall be considered as the end of the 
voyage. 

Certificates of the harbor masters of the various ports touched at shall be shown 
in proof of the number of knots traversed. 

Art. 7. The minister of communications, on payment of a proper sum of money, 
may issue orders to ships which have received a certificate according to article 3, and 
may use the same for purposes of state. 

Owners of ships who maj^ not be satisfied that the amount of money given as above 
is just, shall enter complaint in a court of justice within three months from the date 
of receiving notification as to the remuneration. 

Art. 8. Owners of ships receiving a certificate according to article 3 shall, at the 
order of the minister of communications, receive on board at his own expense stu- 
dents of navigation in the following proportion, receiving remuneration for the same 
as fixed by the minister of communications : Ships of 1,000 to 2,500 tons, two persons 
each ; ships of 2,500 to 4,000 tons, three persons each ; ships of 4,000 tons or more, 
four persons each. 

42 11 
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Art. 9. Owners of ships receiving a certificate according to article 3 shall not be 
allowed to employ foreign employees in the main or branch offices or on board the 
ships withont permission from the minister of communications. But in the event of 
a vacancy among the employees, caused by death or unavoidable accident, occurring 
while in a foreign country, the owner may employ a foreigner to fill the vacant posi- 
tion upon receiving tlie official consent of the harbor master of the port. In the above 
case the owner or captain of the ship must receive permission from the minister of 
communications as soon as possible. 

Art, 10. Owners of ships who shall have received a certificate according to article 
3, and have received a bonus for the development of the mercantile marine, shall, in 
the event of a voyage, at the order of the minister of communications, carry mails 
and parcel-postal matter, or articles for the use of the postal or parcel-postal service^ 
withont charge. 

Art. 1 1. Owners of ships, or their successors, who have received a certificate accord- 
ing to article 3, and the bonus for the development of mercantile marine, shall not 
be permitte<l, either during the voyage or for three years after the completion of the 
voyage, to sell, let, pawn, exchange, give away, or borrow money upon the said ship, 
to or from any foreigner, except the bounty received be first returned, or in case of 
some unavoidable catastrophe or forcible detention, or in case permission be received 
f^om the minister of communications. 

Art. 12. The minister of communications may issue orders to captains or com- 
manders af vessels in regard to matters which concern the duty of the owners accord- 
ing to this law. 

Art. 13. Any person who shall obtain the bonus for the development of the 
merchant marine by an act of fraud, or shall violate article 11, shall be liable to 
imprisonment for from one to five years and a fine of from 200 to 1,000 .ven. 

Any perHon who may not have committed the crime, but intended to do so, shall 
be prosecnted according to the law of ** intent to violate the criminal law." 

Art. 14. Any person who shall violate the orders of the minister of communica- 
tions issued in accordance with this law, or article 9, shall be liable to a fine of from 
20 to 500 yen. 

Art. 15. The procedure of '' collective ofienses " shall not be used against a person 
violating this law. 

Art. 16. In case the owner of any vessel, or, with respect to article 12, any captain 
or commander, shall violate this law, the bonus for development of the merchant 
marine may be withheld by the minister of communications. 

Art. 18. The several articles of this law shall be enforced against the members or 
managers of the company who are responsible for the transaction of the company's 
business. 

Art. 19. This law shall go into effect from October 1, 1896. 

LAW FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SHIPBUILDING. 

Article 1. Any mercantile company composed of Japanese subjects only as mem- 
bers and shareholders which shall establish a shipyard with the capacity determined 
by the minister of state for communications, and shall manufacture ships, shall 
receive money for the encouragement of shipbuilding according to the articles of 
this law. 

Art. 2. The ships for which money for the encouragement of shipbuilding may be 
received according to this law are limited to iron or steel vessels of 700 tons or more 
gross tonnage, and construction under the direction of and in accordance with the 
regulations for shipbuilding determined by the minister of communications. 

Art. 3. The money for the encouragement of shipbuilding shall be given at the 
rate of 12 yen per ton, gross tonnage, and 20 yen per ton, gross tonnage, for ships of 
1,000 tons or more. 

When the engine is manufactured together with the ship, 5 yen per horsepower 
shall be added. If the engine be made in another manufactory of Japan, with the 
previous consent of the minister of communications, the same treatment will be 
accorded. 

Art. 4. In the manufacture of ships and engines which are to receive money for 
the encouragement of shipbuilding, it shall not be allowed to use any article made 
in foreign countries, except such as may be permitted in the regulations determined 
by the minister of communications. 

Art. 5. Any person who shall receive money for the encouragement of shipbuild- 
ing by an act of fraud shall be liable to imprisonment for from one to five years, and 
a fine of from 200 to 1,000 yen, and shall return the bonus fraudulently received. 

Any person who may not have actually committed the above crime, but shall be 
guilty of the intent to do so, shall be prosecuted according to the law of "intent to 
violate the criminal law." 
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Art. 6. The procedure of '* collective offenses against the criminal lair " shall not 
be nsed in the case of a person violating these regulations. 

Art. 7. The above two articles shall be enforced against the members or managers 
of the company who are responsible for the transaction of the company's business. 

Art. 8. This law shall be enforced during fifteen years, from October 1, 1896. 

11. Shipping Bounties in Japan. 
[Board of Trade Journal, May, 1899.] 

The Japan Weekly Mail reports that the Japanese Government has submitted to 
the Diet a bill making an important new departure in the system of navigation 
encouragement. The method inaugurated by tne laws promulgated in March, 1896, 
is general in character. The present navigation encouragemeut law enacts that any 
iron or steel steamship of at least 1,000 toiis (displacemeut), capable of steaming at 
10 knots speed, and owned and employed by a Japanese subject on service between 
Japan and foreign countries, or on interport service in foreign countries, shall receive 
25 sen (Is.) per ton for every 1,000 miles run annually, provided that she is con- 
structed in such a manner as to satisfy certain prescribed requirements; and pro- 
vided further, that, if built abroad, she is not more than 5 years old at the time of 
registration (for the purpose of obtaining a subsidy in Japan), or more than 15 years 
old whenever built. With regard to vessels bigger and faster than the above mini- 
mum, there is a sliding scale of encouragement money. Thus, for every additioual 
500 tons the subsidy is inci eased by 10 per cent, and for every additional knot of 
speed by 20 per cent, up to 6,000 tons and 17 knots, after which limits there is no 
increase. The grant is not permanent, of course ; it is paid in full for the first five 
years, after which it is rednced by 5 per c<*nt annually. Vessels receiving encour- 
agement money are always to be at the service of the State in case of emergency. 
They are also required to carry mail matter and officials without charge, and they 
have to give free passage and suitable maintenance to students of navigation — two 
in each ship up to 2,500 tons, three up to 4,000 tons, and four in larger vessels. 
There is also a law for encouraging the construction of ships in Japan. It provides 
that any steel or iron steamship of not less than 700 tons burden, built in a Japanese 
yard with materials not of foreign manufacture (unless specially permitted by the 
minister of communications), shall be eligible for a bounty, on condition that her 
quality satisfies legal requirements, the rate of bounty being 12 yen per ton from 700 
to 1,000 tons and 20 yen per ton for larger vessels. Further, if her machinery is made 
in the same yard, or in some other Japanese yarS. approved by the minister of com- 
munications, she is entitled to a further bounty of 5 yen per unit of registered 
horsepower. 

Evidently the tendency of this system is to encourage speculative shipbuilding. 
When it is known that a vessel satisfying certain conditions as to size, construction, 
and speed, will obtain from the treasury an annual allowance sufficient to go far 
towards paying her working expenses, there is a great temptation to build her on 
the mere chance of finding for her a modicum of employment somewhere or other. 
For example, in the case of a 4,000-ton vessel with a maximum speed of 15 knots. 
Her encouragement money, according to the above scale, is 65 yen for every 1,000 
miles run during the year. With such an income assured her owners can afford to 
place her upon a line where the transport business is in itself much too small to 
warrant any services of the kind. The Government's navigation aids are not, 
indeed, confined to the sums disbursed under the above laws. Various lines have 
to be independently subsidized. The following details are taken from the various 
chapters of the budget for next year : 

Aids to navigation in 1899-1900, 

Ten. 
Services between Nemnre and Iternp, Otsu and Hakodate, and Otaru and 

Abashire 15,000 

Service to Ogasawara (formerly 6 voyages annually, now increased to 12 ) . . 11, 000 

Service between Oki and Hoki 600 

Service between Ogasawara and neighboring islands 900 

Service to Okinawa 5,000 

Service to Oshima and islands of Kagoshima 6, 000 

Service between Okinawa and neighboring islands 3, 000 

Service to Hokkaide 15,000 

Subsidy to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 880,000 

Service to Australia 525, 657 
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(This subsidy is now actually 348,900 yen, but a proposal to increase it 

will be submitted to the Diet.) Ten. 

Service to Bombay 192, 108 

Service to Vladivostock 27, 717 

Service to Korsakoff 23,490 

Service to Yangtze-Kiang 228, 753 

(This subsidy is now 149,547 yen, but a proposal to increase it is about 
to be made.) 

Service to Shanghai, Suohau, and Ki-ao-chau 30, 179 

Grants under the law of navigation encouragement 3, 968, 084 

Grants under the law of shipbuilding encouragement 277, 250 

Total 6,209,738 

It will be observed that out of the total of 6 millions, in round numbers, the new 
laws are responsible for 4^ millions. It would appear that the laws are not working 
satisfactorily, and that tbey commit the State too deeply unless some limit is enacted. 
It has therefore been decided to invite the Diet's consent to the imposition of two 
restrictions. The first is that in the case of ships constructed abroad and registered 
in Japan subsequently to the Ist of October, 1899, only one-half of the eneourage- 
ment money provided by the law will be granted. The second is that the total period 
for granting assistance shall be eighteen years, counted from the 1st October, 1896, 
when the laws went into force. The 1st of next October has been fixed in considera- 
tion of the fact that all vessels, ordered in consequence of the promulgation of the 
law, will be completed and registered by that date. To change the law so as to 
exclude such vessels would be an obvious injustice, whereas, on the other hand, it is 
evidently desirable to prevent the placing of any new orders. Briefly speaking, the 
effect of these amendments is, on tlie one hand, to make the navigation encourage- 
ment law's operation terminate in the year 1914, and to limit the State's maximum 
liabilities under it to approximately the sum now set down in the estimates. The 
law for the encouragement of shipbuilding, moreover, is toTemain operative as origi- 
nally drafted. Thus far tbe expenditure that its provisions have imposed upon the 
State is not large, nor is it likely to be large, for some time to come at all events. 
Shipbuilding in Japan shows signs of fairly rapid development, but the number of 
vessels constructed in such a manner as to satisfy tbe requirements of the law is 
insignificant. The most notable work was that last year completed at the Mitsu 
Bishi docks in Nagasaki, when a 6,000 ton steamer was turned out for service on 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha's European line. Although the treasury must have paid 
encouragement money amounting to 130,000 yen, approximately, on account of this 
vessel, she proved a very heavy loss to her builders. They have another ship on the 
stocks now, and it is possible that the bitter experience gained in the previous case 
may bring this second venture to a profitable issue, but there are not many firms in 
Japan wealthy enough to try experiments so costly as those essayed by the Mitsu 
Bishi, and no immediate prospect presents itself of the treasury's being obliged to 
pay any large sum under the snipbuilding encouragement law. 

Simultaneously with restricting the operation of the law for the encouragement 
of navigation in general, the Government asks the Diet to sanction yearly subsidies 
to three special lines, namely : 

Ton. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha's Japan-Europe Line 2, 673, 894 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha's Japan-Seattle Line 654, 030 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha's Japan-San Francisco Line 1, 013, 880 

Total 4,341,804 

These subsidies are to commence from January 1, 1900, and to continue until De- 
cember 31, 1909, namely, a period of ten years. It is provided that the Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha must place upon its Japan-Europe line 12 steamers of at least 6,000 tons 
displacement, capable of steaming 14 knots ; and on its Japan-Seattle line 5 steamers 
of 6,000 tons and 15 knots ; and that the Toyo Kisen Kaisha must place on its Japan- 
San Francisco line 3 steamers of 6,000 tons and 17 knots. The number of voyages 
is to be 26 a year, 13 a year, and 14 a year on the European, Seattle, and San Fran- 
ciscan services, respectively ; the vessels must not be more than 4 years old at the 
time of tbe commencement of the subsidy; they must satisfy the requirements of 
law as to quality ; they must carry the mails ; they must give free passage and main- 
tenance to students of navigation, as provided in the navigation encouragement law, 
and they must be placed at the disposal of the State in the event of a national emer- 
gency. If the Diet approves of tbese proposals, the total sums paid by the State 
from next year for the encouragement of navigation and shipbuilding will be 
10,500,000 yen. 
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SPAIN. 

12. Spanish Ocean Mail Act. 

AlphoDBo XIII, by the grace of God and the constitntion, Kin^ of Spain, and in 
his name and during his minority the Queen Regent of the Kingdom, 

To all who may see and hear the present, know : That the Cortes have decreed and 
we have sanctioned the following : 

Art. 1. The Government of His Majesty is authorized to include in the budgets 
for the whole term of the duration of the contract made with the Trans- Atlantic 
Connpany, on November 17, 1886, credits for the maximum annual sum of pesetas, 
8,445,222.28, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the maritime postal serv- 
ices, which are the subject of the said contract. 

Art. 2. The credits mentioned in the preceding article will be distributed among 
the budgets that are concerned, applying 4,615,782 pesetas to that of the Peninsula; 
2,359,183.40 pesetas to that of the island of Cuba; 337,026.20 pesetas to that of the 
island of Porto Rico, and 1,133,230.67 pesetas to that of the Philippine Islands. 

Art. 3. The Government is authorized to establiHh, by agreement with the Argen- 
tine Republic, a maritime service to the Rio de la Plata, subsidized by the two Gov- 
ernments, providing the convenience and speed which are offered by other foreign 
services, rendering an account to the Cortes of the contract which may be made. 

Therefore, 

We order all tribunals, justices, chiefs, governors, and other authorities, whether 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical, of whatever class or dignity, to keep and cause to 
be kept, fulfilled, and executed the present law in all its parts. 

Given in the palace, this 26th day of June, 1887. 

The Queen Bboent. . 

The Secretary of the Colonies Victor Balaquer. 

13. Spanish Subsidies for 1895. 
[From report to ttie British Government.] 

Ministry of State Palace, June IS, 1895, 
Sir: The data which your excellency asked for in your note of the 29th ultimo 
respecting the hounties on navigation and naval construction having heen applied 
for to the treasury, the marine, and the colonial departments, I now have the pleas- 
ure to remit to your excellency the accompanying particulars received from the last- 
named department. 

Although 1 trust that the information contained in this statement, which sets forth 
all the subventions at present contributed by the State to the maritime postal serv- 
ices of the nation, I shall have the greatest pleasure in amplifying these particulars 
if 1 am friruished by the ministers of finance and marine with any data which may 
be of interest. 

I have, etc., The Duke of Tetuan. 

Statement of the subventions now granted to the maritime postal services in the colonies and 
between these and the Peninsula, and return. 

For the services rendered by the Compania Trasatlantica in con- 
formity with the law of June 26, 1887, and as a charge on the esti- 
mates of the Peninsula, Cuba, Porto Rico, and tbe Philippines, 
8,445,222 pesetas 28 centavos, or $1,689,044.45 

For a further direct monthly service between the Peninsula and Porto 
Rico, performed provisionally by the same company, as provided for 
in the existing budget law of the island of Porto Kico 40, 000. 00 

For the maritime postal service in the Philippine Archipelago, in con- 
formity with tne provisions of the existing estimates of those 
islands 168,067.80 

For six round journeys in the year to the Marianas and Carolines, in 
conformity with the provisions of the same estimates 53, 994. 00 

For carrying correspondence to Santiago de Cuba by the south coast, 
as provided for in the existing estimates for the island of Cuba 12, 000. 00 

Subvention to Messrs. Slenger & Mesa for carrying the mails between 
Santiago de Cuba and Guantanamo, in conformity with the same 
estimates 979.60 

Subvention to the steamship company of the island of Pinos for the 
transport of the conductor and mails provided for in the same 
estimates 6,960.00 

For tbe transport of the mails from Punta Santiago to Viegnes and 
retam, as provided for in the present estimates for Porto Rico 900. 00 
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For a similar service from Viegnes to La Culebra or vice versa, 
according to tlie same estimate $600. 00 

For the service on the north cost of the island of Cuba, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Antilles, $90,000 in the Cuban estimates and 
$12,750 in those for Porto Rico 102,750.00 

Finally, a provision of $120,000 is made in the estimates for the Philippines for 
the subvention of a line of Spanish mail steamers between Manila and Chinese 
and Japanese ports, which has not as yet been established. 

G. S. De Osuna, 

The Under Secretary. 
Madrid, June 7, 1896, 



Palace, August 10, 1895, 

Sir: In reply to your excellency's note of May 29, and as a supplement to the not© 
of this ministry of June 11 last, I have the honor to acquaint you that in a royal 
order of the 30th ultimo the minister of finance informs me as follows: 

''Disposition 13 of the tariflf, in the part referring to the bounty granted to 
national shipbuilders, has been modified since the year 1889, in virtue of article 9 
of the budget law of June 30, 1892, in the following manner: 

''Rule 2. The undermentioned bounty shall be granted to national shipbuilders 
for a ship built by them, 40 pesetas per ton burden (2.83 cubic meters) on the total 
tonnage of wooden vessels ; 75 pesetas per similar ton on the total tonnage of ves- 
sels with hulls of iron or steel or those of mixed construction, and 55 pesetas per 
similar ton on the total tonnage for sailing vessels of iron or steel or those of mixed 
construction. 

"Rule 1, respecting the grant of said bounties, has likewise been modified by the 
royal decree of October 23, 1894, in so far that it will suffice, in order to obtain the 
same, that the vessels built be declared fit by the competent naval authorities for 
the navigation to which they are destined.'' 

Marquess db Amposta, 

(For the Minister.) 



14. AUSTRIA-HUNGABY. 

Following are the provisions of the subsidy law of the Anstro-Hungarian Empire, 
enacted December 27, 1893, which went into effect January 1, 1894. The subsidy act 
does not apply to vessels already performing Government contract services, but the 
act and those contracts together will give Government compensation in some form 
to nearly the entire Austro-Hungarian tonnage. Following are the provisions of 
the new law: 

Article 1. Steam and sailing vessels which were entered on the Austrian vessel 
register for extended trips or long coastwise trips during the time the present law 
is in effect are entitled, according to the regulations contained in the following 
articles, to (a) a trade bounty; (&) a navigation bounty from the Government. 

Art. 2. Steam or sailing vessels referred to in article 1 are entitled to the trade 
bounty as follows : 

1. When at least two-thirds of the same is owned by Austrian subjects. 

2. When not more than fifteen years have elapsed since the vessel was launched. 

3. When it is classed in Class A, I, or II, in the register of the Austro-Hungarian 
Veritas or any other domestic institution of equal standing. 

Art. 3. The trade bounty is computed from the day of launching the vessel to the 
end of the fifteen years, and in the first year after the launching amounts to the fol- 
lowing for each ton of net capacity (florin equals 48 cents) : Six florins for steamers 
of iron and steel ($2.90) ; 4 florins 50 krentzers for sailing vessels of iron and steel 
($2.18) ; 4 florins for sailing vessels of wood or mixed construction ($1.45). This sub- 
sidy is reduced 5 per cent each year after the commencement of the second year. 

Art. 4. The trade bounty is increased 10 per cent for vessels of iron or steel con- 
structed after January 1, 1894, in domestic yards; and when at least one-half of the 
material used is domestic the subsidy shall be raised 25 per cent. 

Art. 5. Vessels which later than the first year after launching acquire the right 
to the trade bounty will have such sum deducted the first year they are entitled to 
such subsidy as they would have received at the rate per cent fixed in article 3 for 
the time from date of launching to date when they are entitled to the subsidy. 

These deductions will continue until the end of the fifteenth year after launching, 
when the subsidy ceases. 

Art. 6. All vessels entered July 1, 1893, on the register for foreign trade or lopg 
coastwise trips, 15 years old, shall receive for five years from January 1, 1894, a depre- 
ciation support of one gulden (48 cents) per annum per net ton capacity, if rated at 
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least Class B, I, I, by the Anstro-Hungarian Veritas, or any other domestic institution 
of equal importance. 

Art. 7. Vessels entitled to the navigation bounty are those desi2:nated in article 
1, 'which make short coastwise voyages outside the boundaries ( law of May 7, 1879 
(R. G. Bl., No. 65)) for the registration of ocean merchant vessels) to or from 
Austrian harbors, when these voyages are in the interests of domestic trade and 
interconrse and carried on with steamers not subvened by the Government for regu- 
lar lines. 

For every 100 sea miles covered the navigation bounty amounts to 5 kreutzers 
(2 cents -f) per net ton capacity. 

The distance will be measured from the shortest maritime point. 

Art. 8. A vessel which has been on the ways for six months or is idle loses for this 
period the right to the trade bounty, especially the premium (art. 4) or the depre- 
ciation subsidy. 

Art. 9. All seagoing vessels will, from January 1, 1894, be released from the pay- 
ment of the production and income tax for a period of five years. While this law is 
in effect every newly constructed seagoing vessel bnilt in domestic yards will be 
released irom the payment of the production and income tax for five years from 
the day its register letter is issued. * 

Art. 10. The regulations of this law do not affect the following vessels : 

(a) Those subvened for Government enterprises. 

(b) Those used for regular scheduled voyages on special contract with Imperial 
mail authorities. 

(c) Those belonging to an industrial establishment and used by the latter exclu- 
sively for material for their own consumption. 

Art. 11. The money from the trade subsidy will become available at the close of 
each year, computed from the day of launching. That from the navigation bounty 
v^ill become available after the completion of each voyage, after proof has been fur- 
nished showing that the vessel is entitled to the same. 

Art. 12. Vessels which were built in foreign countries, but are entitled to the 
trade subsidy under article 1 or article 5, and are transferred to a foreign flag after 
having had the benefit of the subsidy for three years, are obliged to repay the entire 
amount drawn from the subsidy to the Imperial Government authorities. Vessels 
built in domestic yards receiving the trade subsidy must return the entire amount 
to the Imperial Government authorities if they change to a foreign flag two years 
after launching. 

Art. 13. Shipowners who enjoy the benefits of this law for their vessels, except 
those who are only released from the payment of the income tax (art. 9), are 
obliged, in case of war and mobilization, to place their vessels at the disposal of the 
Imperial authorities. 

Art. 14. The details for carrying out this law will be published in the regular 
ofScial way. 

Akt. 16. The law of June 19, 1890 (R. G. Bl., No. 130), in regard to the release from 
the payment of the production and income tax for carrying on shipping trade at sea 
with steamers or iron or steel sailing vessels which were built in Anstria-Huntrary, 
18 canceled by the present law, without affecting the rights acquired thereunder. 

Art. 16. The present law goes into effect .January 1, 1894, and will remain in force 
ten years. 

15. THE NETHERLANDS. 

Under date of June 20, 1899, the minister of the United States at the Hague trans- 
mitted the following communication in regard to steamship subsidies paid to ves- 
sels of the Netherlands : 

The Netherlands Government gives neither bounty nor navigation premium nor 
subsidy, but has entered into contracts for the maintenance of regular mail service 
with the steam navigation company Netherland, at Amsterdam, and with the com- 
pany Rotterdamsche Lloyd with regard to the lines Amsterdam, Rotterdam-Bata- 
via; with the Royal West Indian Mail Service at Amsterdam withre«;ard to the line 
AmHterdam-Paramaribo, Curasao, and with the steam navigation company Zee- 
land with regard to the line Flushing-Queen borough. 

Moreover, the Netherlands-Indian Government accords a subsidy to the Royal 
Packet Navigation Company. 

Further details are given in the subsequent statement: 

SUBSmUES ACCOBDED TO TmS 8TBAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES NETHERLAND AND BOTTERDAMSCHE LLOYD. 

The payments made to the steam navigation companies Netherland and Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd for the conveyance of mails shall, in accordance with the postal con- 
tracts approved by the law of April 8, 1893 (Official (razette No. 59), be effected for 
the one-naif by the Netherlands and for the other half by the Netherlands-Indian 
postal administration. 
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From 1894 to 1898 the two administrations together paid : 








1894. 


1895. 


1896. 1897. 


1898. 




Florins. 


Dollars. 


Florins-JDollars 


Florins. 


Dollars . Florins. ' Dollars. 'Fiorina ' Dollars. 

1 1 1 1 


The Netherland . . 

The Rotterdam- 

sche Lloyd 


124,800 
123,463 


50,169 
49,632 


161,860 
162, 410 


65,068 
65,289 


204,000 
204,000 


82,008 204,000 82,008 
82,008 212,000 85,224 


199,895 
208,000 


80,358 
83,616 


Total 


248,263 


99,802 


324, 270 


130,357 


408,000 


164,016 |416,000 167,232 


407,895 


163. 974 



Contracts have also been entered into with these compani es for the conyeyance of 
postage parcels. 

The Netherlands postal administration pays the costs of outward sendings^ the 
Netherlands-Indian that of the homeward bound. 

From 1894 to 1898 the two administrations together paid: 





1894. 


1895. 


' 1896. 


1897. 


1898. 




Florins. 


Dollars. 


Florins. 


Dollars. 


Florins. 


DoUars. 


Florins. 


Dollars. 


Florins. 


Dollars. 


The Netherland.. 

The Rotterdam- 

sche Lloyd 


7,320 
6,760 


29,426 
27,175 


8,800 
7,880 


35,376 
31.678 


9,840 
9,460 


39, 557 
38, 029 


9,850 
11,560 


39, 597 
46, 471 


10,660 
13.320 


42,451 
53,646 


Total 


14,080 


56,601 


16,680 


67,054 


19,300 


77,586 


21, 410 


86,068 


23,880 


95,997 



Further contracts have been entered into with both companies by the depart- 
ment of the colonies for the conveyance of Government pas.sengers and troops from the 
Netherlands to the Indies and vice versa, as also for the conveyance of goods from 
the Netherlands to the Indies and of Government products (coffee, tin, and kina 
bark) from India to the Netherlands. 

Moreover, there is a contract between the department of the colonies and the 
Royal West Indian Mail service for the conveyance or Government passengers and 
troops from the Netherlands to Surinam and Cnragao and vice versa, and another 
relating to the conveyance of Government goods from the Netherlands to the 
colonies. 

The services subsidized by the Netherlands-Indian Government are as follows : 

Services of the Royal Packet Navigation Company , subsidized hy the Netherlands' Indian 

Government 





Description of the service for which the 
subsidy is granted. 


Number of compulsory 
trips. 


Subsidies per geographical 
mile. 


No. 


From Jan., 

1891, to Dec , 

1898. 


From Jan. 1, 
1899. 




Florins. 


Dol- 
lars. 


Florins. 


Dol- 
lars. 


1 


From Batavia,via the southwest and north 

coasts of Sumatra to Edi and back. 
From Padang to Olshleh and back 


Once a fortnight 

Once every four weeks 
Once every two weeks. 
Once every four weeks . 

do 

do 

Once a week 

Once a month 

Once every four weeks . 

do 

do 

Once every eight weeks 

Once every twelve 
weeks. 


1.50 

7.00 
10.00 
7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

1.50 

10.00 

5.00 

11.40 
12.50 
15.00 

20.00 


0.60 

2.80 
4.00 
2.80 

2.80 

3.20 

.60 

4.00 

2.00 

9.60 
5.00 
6.00 

8.00 


1.50 

4.00 
1.50 
4.00 

4.00 

5.00 


0.60 
1.60 


3 
4 

5 

6 

»7 


From Batavia to Sumatra and back 

From Batavia, via Banka, to Palembang 

and back. 
From Batavia, via Riouwand Sumatra's 

east coast, to Edi and back. 
From Batavia, via Billiton,to Pontianak 

and back. 
From Batavia, via north coast of Java and 

Soerabaya, and back. 
From Soerabaya, via Bawean, to the south 

and east parts of Borneo and back. 
From Soerabaya, viaMacassa, through the 

Moluccas, via Menado, back to Macassa 

and Soerabaya. 

the Kendari Bay and back. 

From Macassa to the islands In the Timor 
Sea and back. 

From Amboina, via Banda, the groups of 
islands, and the islands in the Harafsera 
and Banda seas, back to Banda and Am- 
boina. 

From Amboina, via Temate, to New 
Guinea and back. 


.60 
1.60 

1.60 

2.00 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 


7.50 
5.00 

8.00 
9.25 
10.00 

10.00 


3.00 
2.0U 

3.20 
8.70 
4.00 

4.00 



^No. 7 has not been subsidized since July 1, 1898. 
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The number of miles for which a subsidy has been enjoyed and paid are as follows : 



Tear. 


Miles. 


Amount 
paid. 

FloririM. 
650, 591 
671,018 
696,643 
656,820 


Year. 


Miles. 


Amount 
paid. 


1891 


90,296 
95,632 
94,987 
94,168 


1895 


94,658 
95, 142 
94,199 


Florins. 
659,838 


1892 


1896 


704, 562 


1893 


1897 


666,353 


1894 











The statistics for 1898 are not yet known. 

The revisions which have been made in the contracts will reduce the subsidies 
from the 1st of January, 1899, by fully 250,000 florins ($10,000) per annum. 

The conveyance of Government passengers per geographical mile is at the follow- 
ing rate: First class, 80 centimes (32 cents); second class, 40 centimes (16 cents); 
third class, 16 centimes (8 cents) ; fourth class, 8 centimes (4 cents) ; with a mini- 
mum of 10 florins ($4) ; 5 florins ($2) : 2 florins (80 cents) ; 1 florin (40 cents). 

The tariff for the conveyance of Government goods, except in the case of special 
sendings of money and articles of great value, ^reat weight, or great dimensions, 
etc., 0.16 florins ($0,004) per kojang per geographical mile. 

The existing contracts of January 1, 1891, which have been concluded for fifteen 
years (thus till December 31, 1905), may be prolonged another ten years, viz, till 
December 1, 1915, in virtue of the law of May 19, 1899. (Official Gazette, No. 122.) 

For the provisions made with the Zeeland Company see the accompanying Official 
Gazette, No. 183, of 1898. [English Channel.] 

RUSSIA.. 

Under date of September 9, 1899, the ambassador of the United States at St. 
Petersburg transmitted the following information relative to subsidies to Russian 
steamships and recent changes in the registration laws of Russia. 

16. Russian Subsidies. 

particulars regarding subsidies paid by the russian government upon 
marine enterprise for the year 1898. 

May 29, 1899. 
At the present time the subsidies paid by the Crown for the promotion of Russian 
steamship enterprise amounts to 2,068,324.74 rubles. 
This sum is distributed as follows : 

1. To Russian steamships and commercial companies — 

(a) On the basis of the imperial sanction of January 22, 1891, by the advice of the 
council of the Empire and m accordance with the statutes of the companies them- 
selves, on mileage performed, 616,000 rubles. 

These pavments were authorized on work performed from 1891 to 1905, inclusive. 

(&) On the basis of the imperial sanction of December 19, 1896, by the advice oi' 
the council of the Empire, payments made upon mileage for the maintenance of 
regular steamship communication of the Black Sea, Bulgaria Line, 39,084.50 rubles. 

These payments are authorized upon work performed from 1897 to 1905, inclusive. 

2. To the commercial counselor, ISheveleif^ 

(a) On the basis of the imperial sanction of May 25, 1888, by the advice of the 
council of the Empire and conformably to the contract concluded with Mr. Sheveleff 
June 17, 1888, for performance of mileage in regular steamship communication 
between ports of the maritime provinces and the open ports of Korea, Japan, and 
China, as 3 rubles the mile for 50,000 miles, 150,000 rubles. 

Three payments based on the above mentioned imperial sanction are operative 
during the first ten years at 3 rubles the mile, but for tne last five years with a grad- 
ual reduction by 10 per cent each year, and under no circumstances can they exceed 
during the first two years (1889-90) a sum calculated upon 37,000 miles, nor the 
remaining years (1891-1903) a sum calculated on 50,000 miles per year; and (&) on 
the basis of the imperial sanction of April 4, 1897, following the report of the min- 
ister of finance for the payment of a supplementary amount for the maintenance of 
communication with Chemulpo, 27,000 rubles. 

These payments were authorized at the rate of 3 rubles per mile in 1897 up to the 
required limit on condition that the total amount of the supplementary mileage pay 
Bhould not exceed in 1897 and 1898, 27,000 rubles per annum, and that, commencing 
with 1899, both the mileage pay and the total amount of subsidies should be subject 
to a redaction of 10 per cent. 
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3. To the merchant trader, on the basis of the imperial sanction of May 19, 1895, 
on the recommendation of the committee of ministers for aiding regular steamship 
communication between Vladivostock, the Russian Islands, and the bays of the 
strait of the Eastern Bosphorus, 6,000 rubles. 

4. To the Black Sea : Danube Steamship Company, based on the imperial sanction 
of March 9, 1898, by the advice of the council of the Empire, payments made for 
maintenance of regular voyages obligatory under the statutes of the line, 313,180 
rubles. 

This payment is authorized as operative to the company from 1898 to 1901, inclu- 
sive. 

5. To the Archangel Lapland Steamship Company : 

(a) On the basis of the imperial sanction of May 15, 1895, by the advice of the 
council of the Empire, for mileage subsidies to be paid for the maintenance or regu- 
lar steamship communication between the Arctic Ocean and the White Sea, 227,464 
rubles. 

Mileage pay to be determined on actual operations from 1896 to 1915, inclusive. 

(6) On the basis of the imperial sanction of February 17, 1897, by the advice of 
the council of the Empire, payments made on subsidies for the encouragement of 
regular communication along the Petchora line on trips made between Archangel 
and the mouth of the Petchora River, 43,596.24 rubles. 

The payments are determined on trips actually made from 1898 to 1915, inclusive. 

6. To the volunteer fleet, by imperial sanction January 6, 1882, by the advice of 
the council of the Empire, 600,000 rubles. 

This subsidy is authorized as effective during the first ten years, commencing 1892, 
2,068,324.74 rubles. 

17. Refund of Russian Suez Dues. 

The decision of the council of the Empire sanctioned by imperial decree, dated June 
2-14, 1899, relating to the extension of privileges by reimbursing the duty paid by 
Russian vessels for their passage through the Suez Canal. 

At a general meeting of the council of the Empire, attended by the representatives 
of the several departments of the Government, as well civil as ecclesiastical, upon 
the proposal of the minister of finance that the privilege by which Russian vessels 
are reimi)ur8ed for the amount of toll paid for their passage through the Suez Canal 
should be extended, it was resolved: 

First. That the privilege by which Russian vessels are reimbursed for the amount 
of toll paid by them for their passage through the Suez Canal (sanctioned by imperial 
decree dated May 9, 1899, resolution of the council of the Empire, Collection of 
Laws and Government Instructions for the year 1889, No. 66, p. 546) is extended to 
1910 upon the following conditions : 

I. All Russian steamships sailing from a Russian port and bound for a port of the 
Indian or Pacific Ocean and passing through the Suez Canal, or vice versa, those 
Russian steamers which arrive at Russian ports from any of the ports of the Indian or 
Pacific Ocean, have the right to receive from the Government treasury the toll paid 
by them for their passage through the Suez Canal, (a) The full amount of duty, in 
cases where the steamers are bound for any of the Russian ports of the far east, or 
vice versa, in the cases they sail from these ports, and (&) two- thirds of the full toll 
when they are bound for the foreign ports of the Indian or Pacific Ocean, or vice 
versa, when they sail from such ports. Remark : Up to July 1, 1901, the vessels 
mentioned in clause (6) of this paragraph shall have a right to receive the full 
amount of toll paid by them for their passage through Suez Canal. 

Second. Under the demonstration of toll for the passage through the Suez Canal, 
which is to be reimbursed (Sec. I), is understood the actual tonnage fee levied by 
the Suez Canal Company for the passage of v^essels through the canal, not extending 
the meaning to the other fees, which are collected by the company from the steamers 
during their passage through the canal, such as anchorage, towage, and pilot dues 
levied on vessels according to the provisions regulating the navigation through the 
Suez Canal put in force on June 1, 1872. 

Third. Steamers sailing from Russia to ports of the Indian or Pacific Ocean and 
back by way of the Suez Canal are allowed to call at intermediate ports for commer- 
cial operations. Should such steamers go out of their way the canal tolls will be 
reimbursed only in case when it can be proved that the steamer was disabled. 

II. To cover the amount necessary for the reimbursement of steamers for canal 
tolls a yearly credit, beginning from January 1, 1900, will be added to the depart- 
ment of trade and manufacture, this amount to be determined by the actual expenses 
incurred for this purpose in preceding years. 

True and oonform copy. 

K. OUSCHAKOFF. 
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18. Russian Coasting Law. 

Decision of the council of the Empire sanctioned by imperial decree, dated the 29th 
ot" May (10th of June), 1897, relating to the exclusive right of vessels bearing the 
Russian fag to trade between Russian ports in the waters which surround the 
empire of Russia. 

At a general meeting of the council of the Empire, attended by representatives of 
the several departments of the Government, as well civil as ecclesiastical, upon the 
proposal of the minister of finance that the right of navigation between Russian 
ports in the waters surrounding the Russian Empire should belong exclusively to 
sliips carrying the Russian flag, it was resolved: 

I. To make the following changes and modifications in the laws relating to that 
subject: 

Sbc. 1. The coasting trade, that is to say the carrying of freight and passengers 
betTveen Russian ports situated upon the same sea as well as between Russian ports 
situated upon different seas, shall be the exclusive privilege of Russian subjects and 
of vessels navigating under the Russian flag. (Sec. 138 and sec. 190 of the Com- 
mercial Laws, vol. XI, section 2, issued 1893.) 

Sbc. 2. The transportation of salt from the ports on the sea of Azoff and on the 
Black Sea to the ports of the Baltic Sea may be carried on until further orders by 
vessels sailing under foreign flags. 

II. The provisions of section 1, or such part of them as relate to the coasting trade 
between ports situated upon different seas, shall take effect from and after the 1st 
of January, 1900. 

COMMERCIAL LAWS, VOLUME XI, SECTION II. 

Sec. 138. The right to fly the Russian commercial flag, which belonged exclusively 
to Russian subjects, is extended — 

First. To Russian stock companies the principal officers and management of which 
are within the Russian Empire ; 

Second. To the trading partnerships established according to law, when one of 
the partners who has full powers is a Russian subject; and 

Third. To such persons as have built or purchased vessels at their own expense, 
providing the manager of the association is a Russian subject. 

Sbc. 190. Not more than one-quarter of the crew of Russian ships shall be for- 
eigners, excepting in those cases where the number of foreign sailors is determined 
by special trading rules or commercial treaties. The masters must always be Rus- 
sian subjects. 

Remark. — In view of the exceptions to the general rule mentioned in this para- 
graph, it was decided in 1868 that Russian ships might, until further notice, carry 
any number of foreigners, either as masters, pilots, or sailors. At the same time it 
w^as resolved, in order to encourage the employment of men as sailors in Russia, 
that the owners of a vessel more than tbree-fourths of whose crew were foreigners 
sbonld pay a tax to the Crown. This tax was fixed at 2.5 rubles per annum for 
every foreign sailor in excess of the number allowed. The snm fixed is to be paid 
to the proper custom-house, and where custom-houses do not exist, to the port 
administration, before the ship sails and at the time the master presents his ship's 
papers. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Under date of June 2 and June 19, 1899, the minister of the United States at 
Stockholm transmitt-ed the following information relative to the subsidies paid to 
the vessels of Sweden and Korway : 

19. Royal Department op Finance. 

To the Councilor of State and Acting Chief for the Eoyal Foreign Office: 
With regard to the request made by the minister of the United States at this 

glace for information as to the nature and extent of the aid given by the Swedish 
rovernment to shipping and shipbuilding in Sweden, in the form of subsidies or 
bounties for shipbuilding, subsidies or navigation bounties, together with compen- 
sation or contracts for ocean mail service, the royal foreign office has, in a commu- 
nication of May 15 instant, referring to a communication of the royal department of 
finance of the 23d of April, 1894, in compliance with a request then made by the said 
minister, asked to be put in a position to answer the present request ; and concerning 
the information desired in reference to the compensation or contracts for ocean mau 
service, I have the honor to inform you — 

That the subvention mentioned in the said communication of April 23, 1894, for 
the maintenance of the connection between Malmo and Stralsond is no longer 
oontinued; 
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That, in conformity with tho royal letters of December 3, 1899, and March 3, 1899, 
a private company of shipowners is authorized, in consideration of making a double 
trip daily the whole year between Trelleborg (Sweden) and Sassnitz (Germany) for 
eight years from May 1, 1899, inclusive, to receive from the public funds a yearly 
subvention of 222,500 kroner ; and furthermore, with certain reservations, a yearly 
compensation of 44,500 kroner for missed opportunity for extra trips with a vessel 
beloDging to the company; 

That the royal proclamation of December 21, 1888, referred to in the commnnica- 
tion of April 23, 1894, concerning the right of the postal department to forward 
letters and postal cards, as well as concerning the transmission of the mail by rail- 
way and steamer and by stage, remains unchanged with regard to steamships; and 

That the postal department hibs paid out during 1898 from the postal funds, for 
sea mail service — 

Kronor. 

Between Sweden and Denmark 10,017.00 

Between Sweden and Germany 92,797.51 

Between Sweden and Finland 9,555.90 

Between Sweden and other foreign countries , 6, 450. 80 

Total 118,821.21 

Hans Wachtmeistkb. 
gustaf munthe. 
Stockholm, May S9, 1899, 

Copy of a memorandum from the first "bureau of the postal administraiton to the bureau of 
commerce and consular affair s^ department of the interior, dated June 1, 1899, 

Referring to the honorable bureau's communication of the 26th of last month, I 
have the honor to inform you that subsidies are given from the public funds to the 
following postal steamship routes to foreign countries : 

Kroner yearly, 
(a) For daily trips between Christiansand and Frederikshavn (Denmark) . . . 153, 000 
(&) For trips twice weekly between Bergen, Hauges, Stavenger, and New- 
castle, England 125,000 

(fl) For trips once a week between Trondhjem and Newcastle 125, 000 

Of these amounts are given, respectively, 80,000 kroner, 75,000 kroner, 
100,000 kroner, as direct subvention for the maintenance of the routes, while 
the remainder is given as compensation for mail service. 

d) For mail service about once a month between Stavenger and Iceland. . . 5, 000 

e) For mail service between Christiania and Hamburg (Germany), about . 19,000 
(/) For mail service between Christiansand and Hamburg 9, 000 

Moreover there is paid subvention for a route between Norway and Spain a yearly 
sum of 75,000 kroner. But this route has for the present no mail service. 

DENMARK. 

[From report to the British Government.] 

20. Stbamship Subsidies. 

Copenhagen, September W, 1895, 

Sir: You were good enough to inquire, in a note dated 26th May last, what 
changes have taken place in Denmark since the 6th of February, 1889, in the sub- 
sidies granted in aid of the construction and running of ships. 

I hasten to state, in reply, that nothing is changed with respect to the construc- 
tion of ships ; no subsidy of any kind is granted in aid. With respect to aid in the 
running of ships, I beg to state that the subvention granted to the EsbJ erg-Par kes- 
ton Line has been changed, so that the company called '^ Forenede Dampskib8sel- 
skab'' (United Steamship Company), which manages this line, no longer receives 
from the State a lixed monthly sum as it did formerly, but au indemnity on the 
reduction of the rate to be paid on the transport of butter, fish, and other commod- 
ities. This indemnity amounted last year to 189,825 kroner 27 ore (£10,546). 

The Gjedser-Wamemtinde Line is also subventioned by Denmark, which pays a 
yearly sum of 80,000 ring, that is, 71,200 kroner (£3,^5), for its maintenance to the 
management of the Mecklenburg State railways. 

Mention must also be made of the lines between Copenhagen and the islands of 
Faroe and Iceland, and between Copenhagen and the town of Malmo. The first of 
these lines receives 40,000 kroner (£2,222) and the second 4,380 kroner (£243) 
annually. 

I avail, eto., Rebdtz Thott. 



!: 
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[Inclosure 2 in No. 5.] 

The Danish Government granted no suhsidies on the construction of ships in 1889 
and 1895. 

Suhsidies granted by the Danish Government on the running of shipSf 1889, 



To th e Esbjerg-Parkeston Line, per annum 

Special subsidy to Bsbjerg-Parkeston Line for the transport of swine 
To the Wamemiinde-Kroghage Line 

Total annual subsidies, 1889 



Danish 
currency. 



Kroner. 
150,000 
36,000 
35,600 



English 
currency. 



221,600 



£8,333 
2,000 
1,977 



12, 310 



Subsidies granted by the Danish Government on the running of ships, 1894-95, 



Danish 
currency. 



To the Esbjerg-Parkeston Line, 1894 (as a bounty proportional to the cost of | 

the freight of dairy produce and of fish carried to England) i 

To the Wamemiinde Line 

To the line between Copenhagen and Faroe aud Iceland 

To the line between Copenhagen and town of Malmo 

Total annnal subsidies. 1889 

Total annual subsidies, 1894 



Increase in subsidies since 1889. 



Kroner. 

189,825 

71, 200 

40,000 

4,380 



English 
currency. 



221,600 
305, 405 



83,805 



£10, 516 

3,955 

2,222 

243 



12, 310 
16,966 



4,656 



Copenhagen, September 25, 1895. 
Sir : In continnation of my note of the 20th instant respecting sabventions granted 
by Denmark in aid of the running of ships, I have the nonor to inform you that I 
have Just learned that besides the subventions mentioned in that note the State pays, 
siuce the budget of 1892-93, an annual sum of 50,000 kroner (£2,777) to the United 
Steamship Company in aid of the line between Kallundborg and Aarhus. 

I have, etc., H. Leon. 

(For the Minister.) 

21. PORTUGAL. 

Under date of April 25, 1899, the minister of the United States at Lisbon trans- 
mitted the following communication in regard to steamship subsidies paid to vessels 
of Portngal : 

** Replying to dispatch of April 4, 1899, I have the honor to inform the Depart- 
ment that no subsidies or bounties for shipbuilding or navigation bounties are 
awarded by the Portngnese Government, although a bill with this object in view 
was presented to the Cortes some months ago by the minister of marine in the pre- 
vious cabinet, but I am informed in all probability it will not pass. 

<<The 'Empreza Nacionar (National Steamship Company) has a contract with the 
Portuguese Government by which it received from the Government $22,500 per 
annum for carrying the mails to and from Cape Verde Islands and Portuguese West 
Africa. It also enjoys a monopoly of all Government cargo and passengers to and 
from the above-named colonies, a reduction of 20 per cent from the regular rates 
being made in favor of the Government. 

"The * Empreza Insular' f Insular Steamship Company), trading between Portugal, 
Azores, and Madeira, receives $30,000 per annum for carrying the mails between 
these points. The Empreza de Navegacao receives $10,800 per annum for carrying 
the mails between ports on the coast of Portugal." 

22. ROUMANIA. 

Under date of November 21, 1898, the minister of the United States at Athens 
transmitted the following information in regard to the operations of the two State- 
owned lines of steamships of Roumania : 

The direction of the maritime navigation of Roumania has closed its accounts for 
the year 1897-98. 
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The Line Constantza-Coustantinople shows the following results : 

Francs. 

Receipts - 574,938.92 

Expenses 1,250,000.00 

Excess of expenses 676^061.08 

The Line Danuhe-Rotterdam has given the following resalts : 

* Francs. 

Receipts 2,027,211.40 

Expenses -^ 1,471,933.00 

Excess of receipts 555, 278.40 

Total receipts 2,602,150.32 

Total expenses 2,721,933.00 

Deficit 119,782.68 

This deficit is insignificant compared to that of the year 1895-96, which amonnted 
to 1,300,000 francs, and to that of the year 1896-97, which was 725,000 francs. 

If the running of the Constantza-Constantinople Line is so expensive, it is because 
the passenger and postal service between those two ports is done by luxurious boats, 
the personnel and the keeping up of which cost a great deal. Ftirthermore, iu the 
column of expenses of this line is put 50 per cent for the running of the offices of the 
maritime direction and the inspection. 

The boats on the Danube- Rotterdam Line have only made this year forty-eight 
trips and have earned, however, 2,027,211 francs. It is hoped that next year thd 
number of trips of the boats may be raised to tifty-four. 

The estimates for the maritime navigation service for the year 1899-1900 are as 
follows : 

Constantza-Constantinople: Francs. 

Receipts 719,300.00 

Expenses 1,699,512.70 

Excess of expenses 980,212.70 

Danube-Rotterdam Line: 

Receipts 2,284,259.00 

Expenses ^ 1,604,693.70 

Excess freights 679,565.30 

General total : 

Receipts 3,003,559.00 

Expenses 3,304,206.40 

Deficit ....: 300,647.40 

The extraordinary estimates for this service carry a sum of 720,000 francs for the 
creation of a line to the Archipelago. 

Three new boats will be bought for this purpose with the credit of 4,000,000 voted 
by the legislative corps. 

A last observation : The Danube-Rotterdam Line made last year a clear earning of 
555,278 francs. It is hoped that next year this profit will amount to 650,000 francs. 
If one estimates that the boats of this line cost 4,200,000 francs, one finds that the 
working capital is producing a revenue of 16^ per cent. 

23. CHILE. 

Under date of May 12, 1899, the minister of the United States at Santiago trans- 
mitted the following information in regard to steamship subsidies paid to vessels of 
Chile: 

REPORT RELATIVE TO NATURE AND EXTENT OP AID GIVEN BY CHILE TO NATIONAL 
SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 

1. Suhsidiea or bounties for shipbuilding. — At the present time the Government gives 
no subsidies or bounties for shipbuilding. A law relating to the subject is now in 
course of preparation and will be presented for the consideration of the Chilean Con- 
gress at the present session. The main feature of the law, as it is reported, is th« 
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awarding of a special bonus or premium to the owners of ships constmcted in Chilean 
shipyards and thereafter sailing under the Chilean fag. Bonus to be awarded in 
annual payments dating from the establlnhinent of the necessary proofs and guaran- 
ties and to continue upon a descending scale for fixed term of years, at the expiration 
of which all payments will cease. 

2. Subsidies or navigation bounties. — The Chilean Government at present pays 
subsidies for navigation as follows : 

Pesos. 

To subsidize steamers on the Llanquihue River 4, 800. 00 

Subsidy to the Conpafiia Sud Americana de Yapores, making voyage 

between Port Montt and Panama, Port Montt and Melinka, and on the 

Chiloe Channel 146,000.00 

Subsidy to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, making the southern 

trip by Straits of Magellan 74,666.66 

To subsidize the steam navigation between the port of Valparaiso, Pnnta 

Arenas, and Europe 20,000.00 

To subsidize a company to navigate Rio Imperial 7, 000. 00 

In addition to the above a law has just passed the Chilean Congress authorizing 
a subsidy of 350,000 pesos to be paid to steamship company or companies navigat- 
ing from Chilean ports to points on the Atlantic coast. The object of the law is 
to facilitate commercial intercourse between Chile and Argentina and Brazil. 
These figures show that the total amount of subsidies paid by the Chilean Govern- 
ment for navigation amount to 501,666.66 pesos. In addition to the subsidies already 
authorized by law, a bill is now under consideration the purpose of which is to 
award additional subsidies to Chilean steamers navigating as far north as the port 
of San Francisco, in the United States. The provisions of the law covering subsidies 
are very simple. They provide for a minimum tonnage, for a limited amount of cargo 
and passengers to be carried, for a fixed number of trips within the territory to be 
navigated, for the carrying of the Chilean flag while in Chilean waters, and respon- 
sibility to the Chilean navigation laws. 

3. Compensation or contracts for ocean mail service. — All compensation or contracts 
for ocean mail service are included in subsidies or navigation bounties described in 
No. 2. There is therefore no obtainable data under this head. 



Appendix F. 

FISHERIES. 

Following are statements bearing on the deep-sea fisheries of the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and iYance. They comprise : 

1. Statements and statistics furnished by the United States Fish Commissioner 
concerning American fisheries. 

2. Statements and statistics of the Canadian minister of marine and fisheries con- 
cerning Dominion fisheries, with British bounty law. 

3. Japanese law to encourage deep-sea fishing. Statistics are not available. 

4. Statement concerning sea fisheries of France. 

1. AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

The following statement of the number of fishermen in the United States for 1898 
is furnished by the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries [the report of 
that officer for 1899, to appear in about two months, will contain much more recent 
statistics], prefaced by the remark: 

<'No canvass of the Pacific coast fisheries has been made since 1895. The number 
of vessel fishermen given for that year, 2,058, should, however, be reduced to 1,406, 
as the fur-seal fishery, abolished by Congress in 1897, reduced the number of men in 
the deep-sea fishery by 717. The number of boat fishermen for the Pacific coast 
necessarily remains unchanged. The figures relating to fishermen on the Great Lakes 
remain unchanged, no complete canvass of the Hsherles of the Lakes having been 
made since 1893. 

*'For the Atlantic coast certain changes are necessary, as a new canvass of the 
fisheries of the South Atlantic and Gulf States has just been made. A canvass of 
the Middle and North Atlantic States is in progress, but the figures are not yet avail- 
able. As to deep-sea fisbennen of the North Atlantic, the distinction U somewhat 
arbitrary, as some very small vessels engaged in the lobster fishery frequently engage 
in the cod fishery. 
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CoMt and Great Lakes fiahermen of the Uhited States j 1898, 

Deep-sea fishermen (including whale, cod, mackerel, and halibut) : 

Pacific coast 1,341 

Atlantic coast 8,007 

Total 9,348 

Vessel fishermen, in full: 

Pacific coast (1895) 1,341 

Atlantic coast — 

New England (1889) 14,822 

Middle Atlantic (1891) 17,713 

South Atlantic (1897) 876 

33,411 

Great Lakes (1893) 1,063 

Gulf (1897) 2,081 

Total (includes deep-sea fishermen) 37, 896 

Number of boat fishermen : 

Pacific coast (1895) 11, 439 

Atlantic coast-^ 

New England (1889) 12,295 

Middle Atlantic (1891) 54,906 

South Atlantic (1897) 13,459 

80,660 

Great Lakes (1893) 7,465 

Gulf (1897) 9,099 

Total 108,663 

2. CANADIAN FISHING BOUNTIES. 
[Extracts from report of the Canadian minister of marine and fisheries for 1898.] 

The payments made for this service are under the authority of act 54-55 Vic, cap. 
42, entitled, **An act to encourage the development of the sea fisheries and the build- 
ing of fishing vessels,*^ which provided for the payment of the sum of $160,000 
annually, under regulations to be made from time to time by the Governor-General 
in council. 

REGULATIONS. 

The regulations governing the payment of fishing bounties, as established by 
order in council of the 24th August, 1894, were amended by order in council of the 
10th of December, 1897, and are as follows : 

order in council. 

At the Government House at Ottawa, 

Friday, the 10th day of December, 1897, 
Present: His excellency the Governor-General in council. 

His excellency, in virtue of the provisions of " The bounty act 1891," 54-55 Vic- 
toria, chapter 42, and by and with the advice of the Queen's privy council for 
Canada, is pleased to order that the regulations governing the payment of fishing 
bounties established by order of the governor in council dated the 24th Augnst, 
1894, shall be, and the same are hereby, rescinded, and the following regulations 
substituted therefor : 

1. Hesident Canadian fishermen, who have been engaged in deep-sea fishing for 
fish other than shellfish, salmon, and shad, or fish taken in rivers or mouths of rivers, 
for at least three months, and have caught not less than 2,500 pounds of sea fish, 
shall be entitled to a bounty; provided always, that no bounty shall be paid to men 
fishing in boats measuring less than 13 feet keel, and not more than three men (the 
owner included) will be allowed as claimants in boats under 20 feet. 

2. No bounty shall be paid upon fish caught in trap nets, pound nets, and weirs, 
nor upon the fish caught in gill nets fished by persons who are pursuing other occu- 
pations than fishing, and who devote merely an hour or two daily to fishing these 
nets, but are not, as fishermen, steadily engaged in fishing. 

3. Only one claim will be allowed in each season, even though the claimant may 
have fished in two vessels or in a vessel and a boat or in two boats. 
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4. The owners of boats measuring not less than 13 feet keel which have been 
engaged daring a period of not less than three months in deep-sea fishing for fish 
otber than shellfish, salmon, or shad, or fish taken in rivers or mouths of rivers, shall 
be entitled to a bounty on each such boat. 

5. Canadian registered vessels, owned and fitted out in Canada, of 10 tons and 
upward (up to 80 tons), which have been exclusively engaged during a period of 
not less than three months in the catch of sea fish other than shellfish, salmon, or 
sliad, or fish taken in rivers, or in mouths of rivers, shall be entitled to a bounty, to 
be calculated on the registered tonnage which shall be paid to the owner or owners. 

6; The three months during which a vessel must have been engaged in fishing, to 
be entitled to bounty, shall commence on the day the vessel sails nom port on her 
fishing voyage, and end the da^ she returns to port from said voyage. 

7. Owners or masters of vessels intending to fish and claim bounty on their vessels 
must, before proceeding on a fishing voyage, procure a license from the nearest col- 
lector of customs or fishery overseer, said license to be attached to the claim when 
Bent in for payment. ^ 

8. Dates and localities of fishing must be stated in the claim, as well as the quantity 
and kinds of sea fish caught. 

9. Ages of men must be given. Boys under 14 years of age are not eligible as 
claimants. 

10. Claims must be sworn to as true and correct in all their particulars. 

11. Claims must be filed on or before the 30th of November in each year. 

1^. Officers iiathorized to receive claims will supply the requisite blanks free of 
charge, and after certifying the same will transmit them to the department of marine 
and fisheries. 

13. No claim in which an error has been made by the claimant or claimants shall 
be amended after it has been signed and sworn to as correct. 

14. Any person or persons detected making returns that are false or fraudulent in 
any particular will be debarred from any further participation in the bounty, and 
be prosecuted according to the utmost rigor of the law. 

15. The amount of the bounty to be paid to fishermen and owners of boats and 
vessels will be fixed from time to time by the governor in council. 

16. All vessels fishing under bounty license are required to carry a distinguishing 
flag, which must be shown at all times during the fishing voyage at the main topmast 
bead. The flag mnst be 4 feet square in edual parts of red and white, joined 
diagonally from corner to comer. Any case of neglect to carry out this regulation 
reported to the department of marine and fisheries will entail the loss of the bounty, 
unless satisfactory reasons are given for its noncompliance. 

John J. McGee, 
Clerk of the Privy Council, 

There were received for the year 1897, 14,847 claims, a decrease of 364, compared 
with the year 1^96. 

The number of claims paid during the year was 14,729, being a decrease of 246, as 
compared with the previous year. 

Thore was $60,039 in bonnties paid to vessels and their crews, and $96,.565 to boats 
and boat fishermen, making the total bounty paid during the year 1897-98, $157,504. 

The number of vessels which received bounty during the year was 790, the total 
tonnage being 25,725 tons, showing a decrease of 72 vessels and 2,826 tons, as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

Bounty was paid on 13,939 boats and to 23,612 boat fishermen during the year, 
being a decrease of 167 boats and 209 fishermen, as compared with 1896-97. 

2. GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Thp fishing bounty was first paid in 1882. 

The payments were made each year on the following basis : 

1882. Vessels, $2 per ton, one-half to the owners and the other half to the crew. 
Boats at the rate of $5 per man, one- fifth to the owners and four- fifths to the men. 

18^. Vessels, $2 per ton, and boats $2.50 per man, distributed as in 1882. 

1884. Vessels, $2 per ton, as in 1882 and 1883. Boats from 14 to 18 feet keel, $1; 18 
to 25 feet keel, $1.50; 25 feet keel upward, $2, and boat fishermen, $3 each. 

18B5, 1886, and 1887. Vessels, $2 per ton, as in previous years. Boats measuring 13 
feet keel, having been admitted m 1885, the rates were : Boats from 13 to 18 feet 
keel, $1; from 18 to 25 feet keel, $1.50; from 25 feet keel upward, $2, and fishermen, 
$3 each. 

1888. Vessels, $1.50 per ton, one-half each to owners and crew. Boats the same as 
in 1885, 1886, and 1887. 

1889, 1890, and 1891. Vessels, $1.50 per ton, as in 1888. Boats, $1 each. Boat 
fishermen, $3. 

42 12 
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1892. Vessels, $3 per ton, one-half each to owner and crew. Boats, $1 each. Boat 
fishermen, $3. 

1893. Vessels, $2.90 per ton, paid as formerly. Boats, $1 each. Boat fishermen, $3. 

1894. Vessels, $2.70 per ton, distributed as in previous years. Boats, $1 each. 
Boat fishermen, $3. 

1895. Vessels, $2.60 x>er ton, half each to owner and crew. Boats, $1 each. Boat 
fishermen, $3. 

1896. Vessels, $1 per ton, which was paid to the owners, and vessel fishermen, $5 
each, clause 5 of the regulations having been amended accordingly. Boats, $1 each, 
and boat fishermen, $3.50 per man. 

1897. Vessels, $1 per tou, and vessel fishermen, $6 each. Boats, $1 each, and boat 
fishermen, $3.50 per man. 

Since 1882, 13,070 vesnelB, totaling a tonnage of 477,741 tons, have received the 
bounty. The total number of vessel fishermen which received bounty is 99,602, 
being an average of 8 men per vessel. 

The total number of boats to which bounty was paid since 1882 is 224,817 and the 
number of fishermen 423,714. Average number of men per boat, 2. 

The highest bounty paid per bead to vessel fishermen was $21.75 in 1893, the lowest 
83 cents, while the highest to boat fishermen was $4, the lowest $2. The general 
average paid per head is $4.82. 

CANADIAN FISHERIES. 

[StatiBtics compiled from report Department Marine and Fisheries, 1898.] 





Fishing 
bounty. 


Yalne of 
fisheries. 


Number 
of men in 
vessels. 


Number 

of men in 

boats. 


Total 
number 
fisher- 
men. 


Vessels. 


Boats. 


Total of 


Tear. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage. 


capital 
invested. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887....... 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


$172,285 
130,344 
155,718 
161,639 
160, 9U3 
163, 757 
150. 185 
158,526 
158, 241 
156, 891 
159,752 
158,234 
160,066 
163,567 
154,389 
157,504 


$16,824,092 
16, 958, 192 
17. 766, 404 
17,722.973 
18,679,288 
18. 386, 103 
17,418,610 
17,655,256 
17, 714, 902 
18. 977. 878 
18,941,171 
20,686,661 
20, 719, 573 
20,199,338 
20,407,425 
22,783,546 


8,498 
9,966 
9,968 
9,539 
8,927 
8,911 
9,574 
9,621 
8,726 
8,666 
8.330 
8,899 
9,525 
9,804 
9,735 
8,879 


52,785 
52.259 
51,854 
53,282 
53,073 
55,247 
53, 109 
55,382 
55,000 
56,909 
55.348 
58.854 
61, 194 
61, 530 
65,502 
70, 080 


61,283 
62,225 
61,822 
62,821 
62,000 
64,158 
62,683 
65,003 
63, 726 
65,675 
63,678 
67,753 
70, 719 
71,334 
75,237 
78, 959 


1,140 
1,198 
1,182 
1,177 
1,133 
1,168 
1,137 
1,100 
1,069 
1,027 
988 
1,104 
1,178 
1,221 
1,217 
1,184 


42,845 
48,106. 
42,747 
48,728 
44,605 
44,845 
33.247 
44,936 
43,084 
39,377 
37, 205 
40,096 
4^,768 
37,829 
42,447 
40,679 


26,477 
25,825 
24,287 
28,472 
28,187 
28,092 
27,384 
29,555 
29,803 
30,438 
30,513 
31,508 
34,102 
34,268 
35,398 
37,693 


$4,757,985 
5,120,627 
5, 014, 663 
6, 697, 459 
6,814,295 
6, 748, 840 
6,863,005 
6, 770, 151 
7, 372, 641 
7,376,186 
7,647,835 
8, 681, 557 
9,439,116 
9,253,848 
9.826,251 
9, 370, 794 


Total.. 


2,521,909 


438, 530, 201 


1 














1 













8. JAPANESE FISHING BOUNTIES. 

Following is the text of the Japanese law for enconraging deep-sea fishing which 
went into eflfect April, 1898 : 

Article 1. A snm of not more than 150,000 yen ($75,000) annually shall he dis- 
hnrsed hy the treasury for the purpose of encouraging deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 2. Only vessels registered as Japanese vessels and actually owned by Jap- 
anese subjects, or by commercial companies of which the members and shareholders 
are all Japanese subjects, and only vessels engaged in fishing operations in accord- 
ance with provisions of imperial ordinance shall be entitled to receive bounties 
under this law. 

Art. 3. The vessels entitled to receive bounties according to the preceding article 
may be either of wood or of iron, and their registered tonnage must be, in the case 
of steamers, at least 100 tons, and in the case of sailing vessels at least 60 tons; 
they must comply with the equipment regulations to be issued by the minister of 
state for agriculture and oommeroe, and at least four-fifths of their crews most con- 
sist of Japanese subjects. 

Art. 4. Persons who desire to receive for their vessels a bounty for deep-sea fish- 
ing must obtain the preliminary approval of the minister of state for agriculture 
and commerce. 

Art, 5. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may, when he deems 
that persons applying for bounty under the provisions of the second article are fully 
qualified, determine the kind of fishing to be engaged in and the places for carrying 
it on, and may grant a bounty for a period of not more than five years, according to 
the following scale : 
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(a) Steamers, — Five yen per ton annually : Trovidedj That when the registered 
tonnage exceeds 350 tons the rate of bounty shall not be increased accordingly. 

(6) Bailing vessels. — Five yen per ton annually : Provided, That when the registered 
tonnage exceeds 200 tons the rate of bounty shall not be increased accordingly. 

(c) Crew. — Ten yen annually per man : Provided, That this shall not apply to crews 
exceeding the number fixed by imperial ordinance ana younger than 16 years. 

Art. 6. Should a vessel to which bounty has been granted fail to engage in deep- 
sea fishing for five months or more in a year during the bounty period the bounty 
sliall be withheld for that year. 

Art. 7. The following vessels shall not be entitled for bounty : 

(a) Foreign-built vessels older than 5 years at the time of registry after the 
enforcement of this law. 

(6) Vessels 15 years old or upwards. 

Art. 8. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may cause persons 
TTho are in receipt of bounty to make investigations on deep-sea fishing, or place on 
their vessels students for training in deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 9. Persons who shall have obtained bounty according to the provisions of 
article 5, or their successors, shall not be allowed to sell, exchange, donate, or 
mortgage their vessels during the bounty period or during the period of three years 
after the conclusion of their deep-sea fishing: Provided, however, That this article 
shall not apply to vessels on account of which the bounty has been returned, or to 
vessels rendered unfit for navigation by natural calamity or some other unavoidable 
cause, or to vessels that have obtained permission of the minister of state for agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Art. 10. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may, whenever 
necessary, disburse a sum of money, not exceeding one-tenth of the amount men- 
tioned in article 1, to defray expenses for inspecting deep-sea fishing operations, or 
for maintaining students for training in deep-sea fishing. 

Art. 11. Persons who shall have obtained bounty for deep-sea fishing by fraud, 
or shall violate the provisions of article 9, shall be liable to imprisonment for a 
period of from six mouths to three years and to a fine of from 100 yen to 500 yen, 
and shall further be required to return the bounty money received. Persons who 
shall attempt, but not consummate, the above offenses, shall be dealt with under 
the provisions of the penalcode relating to attempted crimes. 

Art. 12. The provisions of the criminal code relating to manifold crimes shall not 
he applicable to offenders against this law. 

Art. 13. The minister of state for agriculture and commerce may suspend the 
hounty in the case of persons who shall violate the provisions of this law or any 
regulations to be issued in accordance with this law. 

Art. 14. The above punitive provisions shall, in the case of commercial companies, 
he applicable to such members or managers who are responsible for the business of 
the companies and who shall have committed the acts prohibited in the foregoing 
articles. 

Art. 15. This law shall go into operation from the first day of the fourth month 
of the thirty-first year of Meiji (April 1, 1898), and shall remain in force for fifteen 
years. 

Art. 16. The detailed regulations for the enforcement of this law shall be deter- 
mined by the minister of state for agriculture and commerce. 

4. FRENCH COD-FISHERY BOUNTIES. 

The following information relating to allowances and bounties granted by the 
French Government to the cod-fishery industry has been received at the British for- 
eign office through Her Majesty's consul at Bordeaux : 

Bounties for the encouragement of the cod fisheries are only given to French ves- 
sels and to the transport by French vessels of the produce of the French fisheries. 

These bounties are as follows : 

Equipment bounties. — Fifty francs per man of the crew for the fishery, with drying 
ground (la peche avec secherie) either on the coast of Newfoundland, or at St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, or on the Great Bank of Newfoundland. 

Thirty francs per man of the crew for the fishery, without drying ground (la peche 
sans secherie) on the Great Bank of Newfoundland. 

Equipment bounties are only granted once in each fishing season (campagne de 
peche). 

Bounties on the produce of the fisheries. —For dried cod of French fisheries, per metric 
quintal (100 kilos), about 2 hundredweight. 

Twenty francs for codfish exported either direct from the fisheries or from the stores 
in France to the colonies and French establishments in America, India, and west 
coast of Africa, or in other trans- Atlantic countries, provided that there be a Freiioh 
consal at the port of importation, 
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Sixteen francs for codfish exported either directly from the fisheries or from the 
stores in France to European countries and foreign states on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean; with the exception of Algeria and Sardinia. ' 

Sixteen francs for the importation of codfish to the colonies and French estahlieh- 
ments in America, India, and the west coast of Africa, or to other trans- Atlantic 
countries, when the fish are exported from French ports without having been stored 
there. 

.Twelve francs for codfish exported either direct from the fisheries or from French 
ports to Algeria and Sardinia. 

In 1887 the vessels equipped for the cod fisheries brought into France 569,155 
metnc quintals, as follows : 
Codfish : Metric quintals. 

Green 515,487 

Dried 17,647 

Oil, roe, refuse, etc 36^021 

Total 569,155 

According to the returns of the French customs, the amoant of codfish imported 
into Bordeaux in 1897 was 391,371 metric quintals, and the codfish exported from 
Bordeaux amounted to 170,543 metric quintals. 

The exportation of codfish receiving bounties in 1897 was as follows : 

Kilograms. 

From the fisheries 7,656,725 

From the French ports 19,095,019 

Total 26,751,744 

or 267,517 metric quintals. 

French vessels equipped for the fisheries may withdraw from the bonded ware- 
houses, that is free of duty, the provisions and other things destined for their victual- 
ing. With regard to tobacco, tne amount allowed is limited to 40 kilograms per ship. 
The State tobacco factories also sell them tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes at reduced 
prices. The embarkation of salt meats and butter as provisions gives a right to 
repayment of the salt tax, and refined or raw sugars put on board for the same use 
are rated as goods " admitted temporarily." 

French salt employed on board is exempt from consumption tax, while as to foreign 
salt, it is only exempted from customs duty on condition of its being used at sea &r 
salting cod fished off Iceland or the Doggerbank. 

In addition to the bounties mentioned above, 20 francs per 100 kilograms are paid 
for cod roes caught by and brought to France by French vessels. The amount of 
codfish brought to Bordeaux in 1897 by French ships from the Great Newfoundland 
Bank was 346,969 metric quintals. 

The codfish on arrival at Bordeaux is washed and afterwards dried, either in ovens 
or by the sun. The codfish prepared in Bordeaux is much less salt and hard than 
that prepared elsewhere, and can not bo exported to distant countries in the same way. 

It only competes, therefore, with foreign codfish in Europe and the Mediterranean. 



Appendix G. 

REGISTRY OF SPECIAL CLASSES OF VESSELS. 

The following appendix contains information in regard to the registry of special 
classes of vessels referred to in the foregoing text : 

1. By the Presidbnt of the United States. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

In the exercise of the power conferred upon him by the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved by the President July 7, 1898, entitled "Joint resolution to provide 
for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States,'' the President of the United 
States hereby directs that the issue of registers to vessels by the authorities of 
Hawaii entitling such vessels to all the rights and privileges of Hawaiian vessels in 
the ports of nations or upon the high seas, shall hereafter cease. 

In witness whereof I have caused the seal of the United States to be hereunto 
affixed. 

Washington, September 18, 1899, 

[SEAL.] William McKjnlsy, 

By the President : 

Ai-VHT A. Ai>BB, Acting Secretary of Stat^, 
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2. Opinion of thb Attornby-General. 

Dkpartmbnt op Justice, 
Washington, D. C, September IS, 1899, 
Sir: Your letters of August 5 and August 9, with their inclosures, relative to the 
issuance of Hawaiian registers to vessels, are at hand. 

The decision of the supreme court of the Hawaiian Islands, a copy of which you 
send, determines, in relation to applications for writ of mandamus to compel the 
issuance of Hawaiian registers to certain vessels, that the Hawaiian register laws 
are a part of the municipal legislation of those islands remaining in force by the 
terms of the resolution of annexation, and that Congress manifested no particcdar 
intention to abrogate the Hawaiian registration laws immediately upon annexation, 
but manifested a general intention to continue those laws. The said applications 
were, however, by this ofiinion denied upon other grounds, but the cases have been 
reopened for the determination of a certain question of fact not material to the 
present inquiry. Nevertheless, the question of law now before us was definitely 
ruled by that opinion, and since the Treasury Department has taken the ground that 
vessels should not be authorized to receive Hawaiian registers and fly the Hawaiian 
'flag after July 7, 1898, you suggest that the only remedy for the situation is an 
executive order suspending the issuance of Hawaiian registers, as a recent executive 
order suspended the holding of a general election in the islands provided for under 
the Hawaiian constitution; and you request my opinion as to the legality of such 
an order of the President, to be procured and issued at your instance, under the 
resolution of Congress for the annexation of Hawaii. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the question is fairly a legal question and 
one arising in the administration of your Department. It is obviously a question of 
liigh importance and demands careful consideration from the legal standpoint as well 
as from the standpoint of wise governmental policy. 

The decision of the supreme court of Hawaii is based upon the views of Chancel- 
lor Kent (3 Com., p. 149), who says '*The registry is not a document required by the 
law of nations as expressive of a ship's national character. The registry acts are to 
be construed as forms of local or municipal institutions for the purposes of public 
policy." But it is evident that while Chancellor Kent finds the source of registra- 
tion in municipal Jaw and not in the law of nations, the character of registration as 
a governmental act is national and expresses sovereignty. The issuance of registry 
to vessels entitling them to carry national colors is an act of sovereignty, although 
the register itself is not a document required by the law of nations as indicative of 
a ship^s national character; for this can be shown in other ways, as, for instance, by a 
consular certificate attached to the bill of sale of a vessel to an American citizen. 
This is evidence of a national character and entitles the vessel under the consular 
regulations to the protection of the flag. Sea letters are also at times evidence of 
the national character of a vessel, and a bill of sale also is such evidence. Chancel- 
lor Kent says, as chief justice of the supreme court of New York, in the case of 
Barker v. Phoenix Insurance Company (8 Johns., 307, 319), referring to two kinds of 
American vessels, the one registered and the other unregistered and carrying a sea 
letter or an official certificate of ownership : " But, in reference to the law of nations 
and to securitv upon the high seas, both species of vessels were equally entitled to 
protection as American property." 

While thus there are other documents which impress national character upon a 
vessel, the register is the usual and most complete evidence of such character, and 
the fullest charter of the rights dependent thereon. 

It is to be noted in passing that the Hawaiian register is, by the terms' of the 
Hawaiian law, even more clearly an international document than the American 
register (sec. 1000-1008, Civil Laws of the Hawaiian Islands, 1897, c. 69, Registry of 
Foreign Vessels, p. 412). 

Beyond question a vessel's register announces nationality and registration laws, 
though municipal in origin, or even in character (in the terminology of classification 
of different branches of the law), assert necessarily and before anything else the 
sovereignty of the government by which they are enacted and enforced. Therefore, 
Chancellor Kent's statement in the Commentaries, supra, is to be taken as meaning 
that the law of nations recognizes various ways of holding out a ship's nationid 
character, and does not require the peculiar form known as a register, but it is not 
to be taken as meaning that registration is a matter merely of local law, and does 
not affect, or is not affected by, matters beyond the local domain. 

Now, the joint resolution of Congress for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
provides generally that "the municipal legislations of the islands « * ♦^ not 
inconsistent with this joint resolution * * * shall remain in force until the 
Congress of the United States^ shall otherwise determine.'' And by the preamble to 
the resolution the absolute and unreserved cession of all rights of sovereignty of 
whatsoever kind by the Hawaiian Government to the United States is evidenced. 
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Again, altbongh there is a Hawaiian Government, the continuation under the terms 
of the resolution of a goyernment long existing there as an independent autonomy — 
the language and the spirit of the resolution necessarily require the extinction of 
Hawaiian nationality and sovereignty — the two very things above all others whicli 
the register of a vessel expresses. 

In my opinion, therefore, the Hawaiian authorities can not in any way certify to 
the Hawaiian character of a vessel, for the Hawaiian national character can no 
longer he attributed to vessels owned by inhabitants of the islands. Under the law 
of nations, vessels bearing any form of certificate of Hawaiian national character 
at the time of anuexation must look to the United States for protection on the high 
seas and in foreign ports. Their national character has become American. 

It is not necessary now to consider what all the consequeuces of this view may be 
and what form of certificate of American national character may properly be issued to 
vesselsbelongingtoHawaiians, pending Congressional action, although there appears 
to be authority under the consular regulatious for giving such vessels the protection 
of our flag. With due respect to the judgments of the supreme court of Hawaii, I am 
unable to admit that a Hawaiian registry can now be issued to a vessel and the flag 
of Hawaii,, the usual token of registration, be flown by her; for, although the 
Hawaiian registry law is conceded- to be a municipal law (in its origin, as indicated, 
but by no means merely a municipal law in its field of operation and effects), its 
application since annexation is totally inconsistent with that portion of the resolu- 
tion by which the Hawaiian Government ceded absolutely and without reservation 
all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind to the United States. By the very 
language of the resolution municipal legislation inconsistent with the resolution 
shall not remain in force, and upon these views I am constrained to hold that the 
registration laws of Hawaii have been abrogated as a necessary consequence of 
annexation. 

It therefore follows that, in my opinion, an order of the Execntive suspending the 
issuance of Hawaiian registers would be a legal exercise of power under the reso- 
lution of Congress for the annexation of Hawaii. 
Very respectfully, 

John W. Griggs, 

A ttomey- General, 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

3. List of Hawaiian Registered Vessels, June 30, 1899. 



Name. 



Steamers, screw. 



Kilauea Hou. 
Kaena 



Mokolii 

Lehua 

James Makee. 



Iwalani 

Kinan 

W.G.Hall. 



Waialeale 

J. A. Cummins 
Kaimiloa 



Mikahala . . . 
San Mateo.. 

Hawaii 

Claudine 

Rover 

Ke AuHou . 



Kauai . 
Aztec. 



Manna Loa . 



Noeau 

Helene 

Upolu 

Barraoouta . 



Maui 

Kilohana . 



Gross 
tonnage. 



271 
35 

96 
217 
244 

434 
993 
590 

251 



2,926 

301 

840 

25 

263 



3,508 
850 



294 
618 



1,658 



619 
325 



When 
buUt. 



1878 
1878 

1878 
1879 
1879 

1881 
1883 
1884 



1872 

1886 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1878 
1894 

1887 
1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 
1897 
1883 

1897 



Where built. 



Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 
San Francisco, Cal 



....do 

....do 

Port Ludlow, Wash . 



....do 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Port Blakeley, Wash. 



...-do 

San Francisco, Cal 

Blythe, British Islands . 



Port Blakeley, Wash 

South Shields, British Islands. 

San Francisco, Cal , 

Toker, British Islands , 

San Francisco, Cal 

Port Jilakeley, Wash 



San Francisco, Cal 

Howdon-on-Tyne, British Is- 
lands. 
Port Blakeley, Wash 



do 

San Francisco, Cal 

Alameda, Cal 

Clyde, Dumbarton, British Is- 
lands. 

San Francisco, Cal 

Port Blakeley, Wash 



Owner. 



Wilder S. S. Co. 

Interisland Steam Navigation 

Co. 
Wilder S. S. Co. 

Do. 
Interisland Steam Xavisation 
Co. 
Do. 
Wilder S. S. Co. 

Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co. ^ 

Do. 
Waimanola Sugar Co. 
Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co. 
Do. 
The Pacific Imp. Co. of CaL 
Wilder S.S. Co. 

Do. 
J. A. Scott, Hilo. 
Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co. 
Do. 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co. 
Do. 
Wilder S. S. Co. 
R. R. Hind. 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. ' 

Wilder S. S. Co. 
Interisland Steam Navigation 
Co. » 



» October 19, 1898, American. 
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3. List of Hawaiian Registxrbd Vessels, June 30, 1899— Continn«d. 



Kftme. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



When 
built. 



Where built. 



Owner. 



Ocuoline^ screw. 
Malola 



Ships. 



JobnEna 

Ha'waiian Isles . 
Selen Brewer . . 
jPort George — 
Star of Italy.... 



Barks. 

Andrew Welch . . . 

l^oohngSuey 

Manna Ala 

ILP.Itithet 

Santiago 

lolani 

XKamond Head . . . 
Rhoderick Dhu . . . 
^auanu 



Himalaya 3. 

Schooners. 



Bob Roy 

MiUe Morris. 

L.aka 

lElanikeaouli . 
Kawailani . . . 



Moi Wahine. 

Lavinia 

KaMoi 

Liliu 

Americana . . 

Norma 

Ada 

Honolulu 

Waialua 

Lady 



Sloops. 



Healani.. 
Kainlani. 



Hiilawe. 



32 



2,856 
2,148 
1,597 
1,704 
1,614 



903 
1,032 

820 
1,097 

949 
1,217 

950 
1,433 
1,028 

1,027 



25 
22 
12S 
139 
41 

147 



49 
924 

53 

27 
982 

25 



13 



1898 



1892 
1891 
1891 
1884 
1877 



1863 
1892 
1885 
1876 
1886 
1873 
1882 

1895 



1863 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1883 

1886 
1877 
1882 
1882 
1892 



1885 



1883 
1892 



1893 



Benicia,Cal 

Glasgow, British Islands . . . . 

Belfast, British Islands 

....do 

Glasgow, British Islands 

Yoker, British Islands 

Sutherland, British Islands. . 

Glasgow, British Islands 

Belfast, British Islands 

do * 

Deptford, British Islands. . . . 
Sutherland, British Islands.. 
Leith, Scotland, British Is- 
lands. 
Sunderland, British Islands. . 



Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands.. 

do 

Port Ludlow, Wash 

do 

San Francisco, Cal : 



-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Grangemouth, British Islands 

Yokohama, Japan 

Lopes Island, U. S. A 

Glasgow, British Islands 

San Francisco, Cal 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands.. 



Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands.. 
San Francisco, Cal 



Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. . 



W.E.Wall.» 



John Ena, Honolulu. 

Do. 
C. Brewer & Co. 

Do. 
L. D. Spencer.' ^ 



C. Brewer & Co. 

Do. 
J. S. Walker. 
C. Brewer & Co. 
J. A. Scott. 
C. Brewer & Co. 
Allen & Bobiuson. 
J.A.Scott. 
C. Brewer & Co. 

John Ena. 



J. I. Dowsett. 

Do. 
Allen & Robinson. 

Do. 
Sing Chong 8c Co., Honolula, 

Hawaiian Islands. 
S. C. Allen. 

Do. 

Do. 
J. F. Colbum. 
PhillipBraun. 
W. E.Rowell. 
Ed. Dowsett. 
John Ena. 
H. L. Evans. 
H. R. Macfarlane. 



C.H.Judd. 

Sing Chong 8c Co,, Honolulu, 

Hawaiian Islands. 
Okona. 



1 September 20, 1898, American. 



'November II, 1898, Chilean. 



4. Louisiana and Alaska Registry Laws. 

Chap. XVII.— AN ACT relating to the recording, registering, and enrolling of ships or vessels in the 

district of Orleans. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepreseniatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assemhledj That any ship or vessel possessed of and sailing under a Span- 
ish or French register, and belonging, on the twentieth day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and three, and continuing to belong wholly to any citizen or 
citizens of the United States, then residing within the territories ceded to the United 
States, by the treaty of the thirtieth of April, one thousand eight hundred and three, 
between the United States and the French Republic, or to any person or persons 
being, on the said thirtieth day of April, an inhabitant or inhabitants of the said 
ceded territories, and who continue to reside therein, and of which the master is a 
citizen of the United States, or an inhabitant as aforesaid, may be registered, 
enrolled, and licensed in the manner prescribed bylaw; and being so registered, 
enrolled, or licensed, shall be denominated and deemed a ship or vessel of the Unitea 
States, and entitled to the benefits granted by any law of the United States to ships 
or vessels thereof: Provided, That it shall be lawful for the coUector to whom appli- 
cation shall be made for a certificate of registry, enrollment, or license for such ship 
or vessel by any citizen or inhabitant ns aforesaid, to make such variations in tbe 
forms of the oaths, certificates, and licenses as shall render them applioable to the 
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cases herein intended to be provided for: And provided aho. That every snch inhab- 
itant applying as aforesaid shall, prior to his being entitled to receive such certifi- 
cate of registry, enrollment, or license, deposit with the collector, the register and 
other papers nnder which snch ship or vessel had been navigated ; and also take and 
subscribe before the collector (who is hereby authorized to administer the same) 
the following oath : I, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that I will be faithfal and bear 
true allegiance to the United States of America, and that I do entirely renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sover- 
eignty whatever, and particularly to the king of Spain and the French Republic. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enactedy That the inhabitants of the said ceded territory 
who were residents thereof on the thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and three, wha shall take the oath aforesaid, and who continue to reside therein, or 
citizens of the United states residents of said ceded territory, shall be entitled to all 
the benefits and privileges of owning ships or vessels of the United States, to all 
intents and purposes, as if they were resident citizens of the United States. 

Approved, February 25, 1804. (Stat. L. 2;pp. 259 and 260. ) 

[TJ. S. Stat. L., vol. 15, p. 240, Chap. CCLXXm. July 27, 1868.] 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make and prescribe such regulations as he may deem expedi- 
ent for the nationalization of all vessels owned by actual residents of said ceded 
territory on and since the twentieth day of June, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, and which shall continue to have been so owned up to the date of 
such nationalization, and that from any deputy collector of customs upon whom 
there has been, or shall hereafter be, conferred any of the powers of a collector 
under and by virtue of the twenty-ninth section of the "Act further to prevent 
smuggling, and for other purposes,*' approved July eighteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to require bonds in favor 
of the United States in such amount as the said Secretary shall prescribe for the 
faithful discharge of official d uties by such deputy. 

5. List op Porto Rican Vessels. 



Kame. 


Gross 
ton- 
najre. 


When 
built. 


Where built. 


Owner. 


Home of owner. 


Goleta. 

Joven Clara 

La Belle Cayenne.. 

Balandro. 


31 
29 

18 
9 
14 

12 
16 
6 
U 
13 

159 

86 

26 

35 
37 

47 

47 

48 
18 
52 
64 

42 


1889 
1895 

1890 
1890 
1892 

1897 
1897 
1893 
1884 
1884 

1893 
1890 

1873 
1875 

""1895*' 
1890 
1894 


Vieques 

Haiti 


Pedro Juan Zaragoza 

SamuelJ. Walters 


Cabo Rojo. 
St. Thomas. 


Vieques 

Fortola 

Vieques 


Florencio Alourez 


Vieques. 
St. Thomas. 


Isabela 


Alfred C.Walters 


Paouito .......... 


Pedro Mftrqu^K ,.,^.,, 


Vieques. 
Vieques. 


Ancon. 
'PtiTifiA Arenas 


Jose Benitez 


Play o Grande 

San I^ancisco .... 


do 


do 

do 

Arroyo 

Scotland 

France 

Cerro Gordo, 

Porto Rico. 

do 


Floi^'ncio A 1 vQ<n^K . 


Do. 


Maria 


Juan Keltran 




Pelicano 


Victor Mourraille 


Vieques. 

Arsuajga, San 

Juan, Porto Rico. 

San Juan, Porto 


Steamers. 
Vasco . .... ...... 


Don Juan Banticla. ........ 


Ivo Bosch 


Porto Rican Rwy. Co 

Don Tomas Vaello 


Schoonert. 
^na ^aria ... 


Rico. 


Deseada 


do 


Rico. 
Do. 


Corazon of ^aria 


Manita, Porto 

Rico. 
Porto Rico 

Halifax 

Curacao 

San Joan 

do 

do 

Mayaguez 


"M^nrftiin v ^ArtinAs 


Do. 


Isabella 


Antonio Roig 


Faiardo, Porto 

Rico. 
Do. 
Do. 


Paqnete de Ariclbo 

Gnillemito 

Maria Artan 


Jaun Daniel Pacheco - 

Franciso Santana-Suares. . . 
Heracloi de Jesus 


Diohosa 


D. Augustin 


Do. 


India 


Teleforo Gimeny 


Mayaguez, Porto 
Do. 


Hayagnezana 


Jose Antonio Campos 
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6. Spanish Seaooino Vessbls Documented at Manila. 

[From Lloyd's Begister, 1898.] 



Name. 



8TBAH. 

2EU>lii8 .f 

Antonio Lopez 

Sacolod 

Sanani 

Silboa 

Bohol 

Solenio' 

Brutas* 

SuluEan 

BTitnani 

Camiguini 

Carmen 

Castellano' 

Compania Filipinas 

Chispa 

Churrica' 

Slcano' 

Cspana' 

Escano* 

Filipino" 

Francisco Revs* 

eioria' 

Cronzalez 

Hennania' 

Isaroj' 

X.agu na de Bay ■ 

Manila' 

Mayon* 

Mendez-Nunez" 

Moleno 

M on tserrat 

Montanes' 

l^uestra Sefinra del Carmen^ 

l^nestra Senoradel Rosario" 

Primera Isabel 

KeduciDdo Melliza 

Bomulus' , 

Salvadora' 

SanJoaqaini 

San Pedro' 

Santander' 

Satnmus' 

Serantns' 

ITranasi 

Yenua^ 



Tonnage. 



323 

58 
113 
114 

80 
130 
120 
801 

87 
342 
121 

98 
212 
397 

81 
404 
502 
594 
212 

85 
518 
138 

62 
119 

88 

77 

83 

61 
109 

59 
116 
223 
235 
408 

93 

87 
531 
634 
337 

69 
527 
568 

75 
698 
652 



Name. 



SAIL. 

Agatona 

Agosto 

Anita 

Aurea 

Carmelita 

Carolinas' 

Cazador' 

Cecilio' 

Concepcion" 

Con go! 

Dagnpan 

Dos Hermanas 

Enriqae 

Ensavoi 

Farofa 

Flores de Maria* 

Gregoria* 

Gregorio 

Hermanitos 

Jnlia» 

Ligero* 

Lilyi 

Leonor' 

Libertad 

Maria 

Maria Dolores - . 

Matilde' 

Mayo' 

Navarra* 

Nnestra Sefiora del Carmen 

Nnevo Lepanto 

Passig 

Pepita' 

Perla del Oceano' 

Ragay^ 

Registro' 

Rogaciano 

San Pablo 

San Pedro' 

Santa Rosa 

Setiembre Ma. Salad 

Soledad' 

Soledad 

Villa de Ribadavia' 

Vitas 



Tonnage. 



102 
199 
174 
109 
137 
205 
208 
170 
100 
299 
128 
148 
219 
209 
101 
283 
135 
117 
100 
151 
120 
185 
188 
136 
105 
118 
164 
222 
188 
599 
199 
216 
603 
215 
133 
214 
122 
114 
100 
111 
133 
137 
139 
274 
190 



AT ILOILO. 



Name. 



Tonnage. 



Taculing 

Tirso Lazarraga 
Victoria* 



96 
100 
100 



> Temporarily nndcr American fag. 

7. Opinion op the Attorney-General. 

Department op Justice, 
Washington, D, C, August 11^ 1899. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of this 
date, in which you request my opinion as to whether the SoipiOj a foreign-built steam- 
ship purchased by the Navy Department for its use in the recent war with Spain, 
and subsequently sold to and now owned by an American citizen, is entitled to 
registry under the laws of the United States relative to the registry of vessels. 

The regulation of commerce and navigation is a subject entirely within the con- 
trol of Congress, and, except in accordance with such laws as have been passed by 
Ck>ngre6S upon this subject, no authority exists in the Executive Departments to 
make or enforce rules or regulations relative to the registry of vessels or kindred 
matters connected with commerce and navigation. Congress has specifically legis- 
lated upon the subject of the registry of vessels. Section 4132 of tne Revised St^^ 
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ntes describes the vessels that are entitled to be registered in conformity to the 
directions of the subsequent sections of the same title. That section reads as 
follows : 

''Vessels built within the United States, and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, 
and vessels which may be captured in war by citizens of the United States, and 
lawfully condemned as prize, or which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach 
of the laws of the United States, being wholly owned by citizens, and no others* 
may be registered as directed in this title.'' 

This is a positive and specific direction as to what vessels may b^ and what may 
not be registered. Doubtless it would be advantageous to permit vessels of the char- 
acter of the Scipio to be admitted to the rights of local registry equally with vessels 
condemned as lawful prize and sold as sucn under the authority of the Government. 
But Congress has provided for tl^e registry of vessels of the latter class and has for- 
bidden the registry of vessels of the former class. It is unusual to find in a pablic 
statute a provision whose terms are as clear and explicit as are the provisions of sec- 
tion 4132. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, in his letter to you of August 10, transmitted 
with your request, discusses fully and in my judgment correctly the legal considera- 
tions connected with a construction of the law. I have to advise you, therefore, 
that under the facts stated to me the Scipio is not entitled to registry. 
Very respectfully, 

John W. Griggs, Attorney-General. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

8. Foreign Merchant Steamships Bought by the War Department. 



War Depart- 
ment name. 


Foreign name. 


Nationality. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Where built. 


When 
built. 


Speed. 


MateriaL 


Bnford 

Crook 


Mississippi 

Roumanian ....... 


British 

do 


3,732 
4,126 
5,658 
6, 164 
1,147 
3,722 
5,672 
2,792 
3,699 
5, 641 
2,845 

4 770 
5,673 
- 5,780 
5,713 
4,375 


Belfast 

Dumbarton . . . 

Belfast 

Glasgow 

Newcastle 

Belfast 

do 

Newcastle 

Belfast 

Greenock 

West Hartle- 
pool. 

Greenock 

Belfast 

do 

do 

Stettin 


1890 
1882 
1892 
1879 
1894 
1890 
1892 
1885 
1880 
1874 

1889 
1873 
1892 
1892 
1894 
1889 


Knots. 
13 

"u'ho 

16 

"iz"" 

12.50 
12 

13.50 
15.50 

"il"" 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
13.50 


SteeL 
Do 


Grant 


Mohawk 


do 


Do 


Hancock .... 


Arizona 


do 


Iron. 


Ingalls 

Kilpatrick... 

Logan 

McClellan . 


Clearwater 


do 


Steel. 


Michigan 


do 


Do 


Manitoba 


do 


Do. 


Port Victor 


do 


Do. 


McPherson . 


Obdam 


Dutch 

British 

do 


Do. 


Meade 


Berlin 


Iron. 


Misaoiiri ... 


MiRffO^iri - 




Sedgwick 

Sheridan 


Chester 


do 


Steel. 
Iron. 


Mfli«fifl/>.hiinAf,f,fl 


. do 


Steel. 


SHiArmATi 


Mobile 


do ....'.. 


Do. 


Thomas . 


iMinnewaska ...... 


do 


Do. 


Warren 


Scandia 


German 


Do. 








Total (16). 


70, 609 











9. Foreign Merchant Steamships Bought by the Navy Department. 



Navy name. 



Foreign name. 



Nationality. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Where built. 



When 
built. 


Speed. 




Knots. 


1892 


9 


1894 


8.75 


1893 




1894 


9 


1896 


10 


1883 




1891 


10 


1891 


12.50 


1898 


10 


1891 


8.50 


1898 


8.50 


1879 


11 


1896 




1895 


10 


1897 


10.60 


1890 


12 


1890 


12 


1880 


14.50 


1889 


9 


1884 


' 



MateriaL 



Abarenda. . . 
Alexander . . 
Arethusa . . . 

Brutus 

CfiBsar 

Cassius 

Celtic 

Glacier 

Hannibal . . . 

Justin 

Leonidas ... 
Marcellus... 

Nanshan 

Nero 

Pompey 

Bainbow . . . . 

Scindia 

Scipio 

Southery . . . 
Zafiro 



Abarenda 

Atala 

Luciline 

Peter Jebsen 

Kingtor 

Bhsetia 

Celtic King 

Port Chalmers — 
Joseph Holland . . . 

Justin 

Elizabeth Holland 

Titania 

Nanshan 

Whitgift 

Harlech 

Norse King 

Scindia 

Ravenna 

Southery 

Zafiro 



British.... 

do 

do 

Norwegian 

British 

German ... 

British 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

German 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



3,123 
3,250 
3,319 
3,070 
2,738 
3,458 
3,738 
4,154 
1,785 
2,206 
1,802 
1,960 
2,200 
2,925 
1,282 
2,985 
4,585 
3,3H5 
2,068 
1,062 



Newcastle . . . 

Stockton 

....do 

South Shields 

Stockton 

Hamburg 

Belfast 

Sunderland . . 

....do 

Middlesbro . . 
Sunderland . . 

do 

Grangemouth 
Sunderland . . 

....do 

do 

Glasgow 

Dam barton . . 
Sunderland . . 
Aberdeen.... 



Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iron. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iron. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Total . 



55, 045 
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9. FORKIGN MBRCHANT STEAMSHIPS BOUGHT BY THE NaVY DEPARTMENT— Cont'd. 



Navy name. 


Foreign name. 


KationaUty. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Where built. 


When 
built. 


Speed. 


Material. 


Taehts. 


Hawk 


British 

do 


375 
315 
302 
272 


Paisley 

Leith: 


1891 
1897 
1882 
1893 


KnoU. 
14.50 
13 
9 
13 


Steel. 


Siren 


Sufirenia ... . ... 


Do. 


Sylvia 

Yankton 


Sylvia 


do 


Glasgow 

Leith 


Iron. 


Penelope 


do 


Steel. 












Total .. 


1,264 













Appendix H. 



TONNAGE TAX— COLLECTIONS AND LAW. 

The following tables show the tonnage taxes collected for the fiscal year. By 
the act of Jane 26, 1884, the expense of maintaining the Marine-Hospital Service — 
which cares for sick and disabled seamen of American and foreign vessels, as well 
as exercises on behalf of the Fodoral Government quarantine powers, much increased 
by the legislation of recent years — is borne out of the receipts of tonnage taxes. 

The tax is levied on the net tonnage of vessels coming from foreign ports, and is 
required for i^we successive entries. For twelve months, dating from the first pay- 
ment of the tax, all entries of a vessel after the fifth are exempt from tonnage tax. 
For convenience of general reference, the provisions of the eleventh and twelfth 
sections of the act of June 19, 1886, regulating tonnage taxes, are again reproduced : 

"Sec. 11. That section fourteen of 'An act to remove certain burdens on the 
American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign-carrying trade, and 
for other purposes,' approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, 
be amended so as to read as follows : 

'* * Sec. 14. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of thirty cents per ton per annum 
imposed prior to July first, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, a duty of three cents 
per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate fifteen cents per ton in any one year, is hereby 
imposed at each entry on all vessels which shall be entered in any port of the United 
States from any foreign port or place in North America, Central America, the West 
India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, or the coast of South 
America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or the Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland. 

*** And a duty of six cents per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton per annum, 
is hereby imposed at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the United 
States from any other foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in distress or 
not engaged in trade : 

*** Providedj That the President of the United States shall suspend the collection 
of so much of the duty herein imposed on vessels entered from any foreign port as 
may be in excess of the tonnage and light-house dues or other equivalent tax or taxes 
imposed in said port on American vessels by the government of the foreign country 
in which such port is situated, and shall, upon the passage of this act, and from time 
to time thereafter as often as it may become necessary by reason of changes in the 
laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate by proclamation the ports to 
which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of tonnage duty, if any, to 
be collected under such suspension : 

*' * Provided further, That such proclamation shall exclude from the benefits of the 
suspension herein authorized the vessels of any foreign country in whose ports the fees 
or dues of any kind or nature imposed on vessels of the United States, or the import 
or export duties on their cargoes, are in excess of the fees, dues, or duties imposed 
on the vessels of such country or on the cargoes of such vessels. 

*"But this proviso shall not be held to be inconsistent with the special regulation 
by foreign countries of duties and other charges on their own vessels, and the car- 
goes thereof, engaged in their coasting trade, or with the existence between such 
countries and other States of reciprocal stipulations founded on special conditions 
and equivalents, and thus not within the treatment of American vessels under the 
most-lavored-nation clause in treaties between the United States and such countries. 

'* 'And sections forty-two hundred and twenty-three and forty-two hundred and 
twenty-four and so much of section forty-two hundred and nineteen of the Revised 
Statutes as conflicts with this section are hereby repealed.' 
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''Sbc. 12. That the President be, and hereby is, directed to cause the govern- 
ments of foreign countries which, at any of their ports, impose on American veasels 
a tonnage tax or light-hoase daes, or other equivalent tax or taxes, or any other 
fees, charges, or dues, to be informed of the provisions of the preceding section, and 
invited to cooperate with the Government of the United States in abolishing all 
ligrht-house dues, tonnage taxes, or other equivalent tax or taxes on, and also all 
o&er fees for ofiScial services to, the vessels of the respective nations employed in 
the trade between the ports of such foreign country and the ports of the (Jnited 
States.'' 

From time to time, by proclamation of the President, vessels from the followinfir 
ports, islands, and countries are exempt from tonnage taxes : 

Aspinwall and Panama, United States of Colombia; island Montserrat, West 
Indies; Ontario, January 31, 1885; Greytown, Nicaragua, February 26, 1885; Boca 
del Tore, September 9, 1885. 

All ports in Europe of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and free ports in Dutch 
East Indies, April 22, 1887. 

Guadeloupe, April 16, 1888; Grenada, May 2, 1894. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, July 19, 1898. 

The tonnage tax collected during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, amounted to 
$834,087.81. The collections during the ten previous fiscal years have been: 



Tear. 


Amonnt. 


Tear. 


Amount. 


Ig98 


$846,771 
731,770 
544,255 
523,345 
539,028 


1893 


$639, 23S 
636 012 


1897 


1892 


189<S 


1891 


565.471 
565 474 


1895 


1890 


1894 


1889 


477,032 







2. TONNAGE TAX COLLECTED, AND NATIONALITY OF VESSELS PAYINaTHE SAME, 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1899. 





Three cents per ton. 


NationaUty. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amonnt. 


Number. 


Amonnt. 


• 
Amftrlcan ,-,-..,, 


2,995 

1,932 

43 

20 

10 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

3 


$25,174.00 

10,752.82 

1,112.73 

812.28 

154.69 

81.21 

38.40 

50.43 

13.77 

40.68 

2.91 

111.66 

72.00 


704 

965 

342 

82 


$17,596.86 

26,705.38 

8.741.85 

3,459.30 


3,699 

^,897 

385 

102 

10 

74 

7 

6 

3 

16 
2 
8 
3 


$42,770.86 

37,458.20 

9,854.58 

4.271.58 

154.59 


British 


Norwesian ................. 


German 


Italian 


Snaniah 


. 63 
5 
5 
2 
13 
1 


2,092.26 
102.45 
298.65 

74.16 
409.74 

42.69 


2.173.47 
140.85 


Swedish 


Austrian 


849.08 


French ..................... 


87 93 


Danish 


450 42 


Dutch 


45 60 


Rnssian .................... 


111 66 


Portaimese 






72.00 


Self^ian 








Hawaiian 


29 
3 
2 


969.93 
6.69 
74.25 


4 


231.12 


33 
3 
2 


1,201.05 
6 69 


Mexican 


Chilean 






74 25 


Nicara^an 








Japanese 














Haitian 


4 


18.42 






4 
1 
1 


^1S,42 


Brazilian 


1 
1 


6.90 
7.20 


6 90 


Argentinan........ 






7.20 


Grecian - 








Peruvian ................... 














Uruffuavan 


1 


23.73 






1 


23 73 










Total 


5,069 


39,510.50 


2,188 


59,768.56 


7,257 


99,279.06 
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2. TONN-A.GE TAX COLLBCTBD, AND NATIONALITY OF VESSELS PAYING THE SAME, 
DURING THE JTISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1899— Continued. 





Six cents per ton. 


Nationality. 


Sailin 


g vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


AitK^rican ,, 


208 

535 

428 

132 

296 

26 

37 

15 

29 

13 

19 

80 

60 


$10, 112. 88 

48,284.62 

23,188.92 

10,344.84 

14,335.38 

1,080.90 

1,667.02 

608.70 

2, 160. 88 

532.08 

1,665.36 

3,838.08 

1,660.32 


77 

3,360 

163 

461 

19 

67 

11 

46 

88 

105 

56 

1 

18 
67 
5 


$12, 931. 26 

442, 610. 22 

14,975.70 

78,322.32 

2, 087. 10 

8,137.44 

740.10 

5,408.06 

11,963.52 

10,904.46 

5,504.46 

135.90 

2.012.10 

11,203.86 

669.52 


285 

3,885 

681 

683 

316 

93 

48 

61 

117 

118 

74 

81 

68 

67 

11 


$23, 044. 14 


British 


490, 894. 84 


NoFweffian «- 


38,164.62 
88, 667. 16 


Grerman ---. 


Italian 


16,422.48 
9,218.34 
2, 397. 12 
6,011.76 
14,114.40 
11,436.54 
7,169.82 
8,973.98 
3, 672. 42 


Spanish. 


Swedish 


AnfftrTian ^r, T-- 


ffonoh ..................... 


I>ani8h 


Dutch - 


Rnssiftii - .^--......T » 


Portnimese 


Sel^an . -- 


11,203.86 
1,104.96 


SLawaiian. 


6 


535.44 


TM^oxican . - ^-r 




Chilean 


8 


• 515.28 






8 

1 

21 


615.-28 


Nioapaimaii ......... 


1 
20 


11.64 
3,241.02 


11 64 


Japanese .................. 


1 


68.88 


3, 809. 90 


Haitian 




Srazilian ... 


3 
5 


187.98 
226.08 






3 
5 
4 
3 


187 98 








226.08 


Grecian 


4 


422.16 


422.16 


Pemvian 


3 


111.00 


111 00 


XJrufimavan ...... . .... 






















Total 


1,894 


121,104.64 


4,638 


611,175.84 


6,432 


732,280.48 






Total. 


^Nationality. 


Sailin 


g vesaels. 


Steam vessels. 


Total. 




Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Number. 


Amount. 


American 


3,203 
2,467 
471 
152 
306 
37 
39 
16 
30 
16 
20 
88 
53 


$35,286.88 

59,037.44 

24,301.65 

11, 157. 12 

14,489.97 

1, 162. 11 

1,695.42 

659.13 

2, 164. 65 

572.76 

1,668.27 

3,949.74 

1,732.32 


781 
4,315 

495 

533 
19 

130 
16 
51 
90 

118 
56 
1 

18 
67 
9 


$30,528.12 

469, 315. 60 

23, 717. 55 

81,781.62 

2, 087. 10 

10, 229. 70 

842.55 

5,701.71 

12,037.68 

11,314.20 

5,547.16 

135.90 

2, 012. 10 

11,203.86 

800.64 


3,984 

6,782 

966 

686 

325 

167 

55 

67 

120 

134 

76 

89 

71 

67 

44 

3 

10 

1 

21 
4 
4 
6 

3* 

1 


$65,815.00 
628 353.04 


British 


Norwegian -. 


48,019.20 
92, 938. 74 
16,577 07 


Gterman 


Italian 


Spanish 


11,391.81 
2,537.07 


Swedish 


Afistrian ....r.-rT,.^, --r^ r 


6,360 84 


French 


14, 202. 33 


Danish 


11,886.96 
7,216.42 
4,086.64 
3,744.42 

11, 203. 86 

2,306.01 

6.69 


Dutch 


Russian 


Portuirnese 


BeliiSi 


Hawaiian 


35 
3 

10 


1, 505. 37 

6.69 

689.53 


Mexican 


Chilean . .. 




- 


689 63 


Nicarasnan .............. 


1 
20 


11.64 
3,241.02 


11 64 


Japanese .- 


1 
4 
3 
5 


68.88 

18.42 

187. 98 

226.08 


3,309.90 
18.42 


Haitian 


Brazilian 


1 
1 
4 


6.90 

7.20 

422.16 


lOi. 88 




233.28 


Grecian. - 


422.16 


Peruvian ..... . .. . 


3 

1 


111.00 
23.73 


111 00 


Uruguayan 






23.73 










Total 


6,963 


160,615.14 


6,726 


670,944.40 


13,689 
17 


831, 569. 54 


Allen 


2,528.27 












Grand totaP 










13,706 


834,087.81 













1 The amount actually received in tbe Treasury as tonnage tax during the fiscal year ending June 
80,1899, was $836,834.74. 
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Tonnage-tax collections at the various ports during the fiscal year ended June SO, 1899, 



Ports. 



Three cents. 



Number 
of 

vessels. 



Amonnt 
collected. 



Six cents. 



Number 
of 



Amonnt 
collected. 



Total. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



Amoont 
collected. 



Alexandria 

Apalachicola 

Astoria 

Baltimore 

Bangor 

Barnstable 

Bath 

Beaufort, S.C 

Belfast 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeton 

Bristol 

Brunswick 

Burlington 

Cape Vincent 

Castine 

Cedar Keys 

Charleston 

Cleveland 

Coos Bay 

Detroit .. 

Dnluth 

Eastport 

Edgartown 

Ellsworth 

Erie 

Eureka 

Fall River , 

Femandina 

Galveston 

Gloucester 

Great Falls, Mont. 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Los Angeles 

Machias 

Marblehead 

Mobile 

Newark , 

New Bedford 

Newbem 

Newburyport 

New Haven 

New London 

New Orleans 

Newport, R. I 

Newport, Vt 

Newport News — 

New X ork 

Norfolk 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Pensacola 

Perth Amboy 

Petersburg 

Philadelphia 

Plattsburg 

Plymouth 

Portland, Me 

Portsmouth 

Port Townsend . . . 

Providence 

Bichmond 

Rochester 

Sag Haroor 

Salem 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Savannah 

Shieldsboro 

Sitka 

St. Augustine 

St. Marys 

Stonington 

Tampa 

Toledo 

Waldoboro 

Washington, D.-C. 
Wilmington, Del.. 



4 

29 
12 

175 
2 
10 
17 
4 
54 

628 
39 



281 

28 

25 

1 

16 
7 

49 

108 

14 

16 

50 

282 

13 

80 

1 

152 

42 

10 

2 

1 

32 

13 

233 

17 

16 

31 

1,252 

45 

152 

102 

99 

7 

1 

205 

931 

4 

114 

9 

443 

39 

4 

10 

3 

58 

46 

324 

34 

161 

167 

2 

5 

5 

81 

1 

145 

6 

6 



$53.64 

356.94 

446. 13 

4,409.73 

34.74 

36.87 

82.74 

126.63 

147. 42 

6, 420. 57 

172.71 



5.40 

1, 398. 18 

213.69 

414.36 

9.45 

n.66 

491. 76 

159.90 



149.87 

46.20 

1, 222. 98 

144.54 

140.61 

.18 

191. 13 

21.48 

678. 72 

3,425.43 

36.30 

151. 40 

300.72 

2,240.95 

532.68 

348.66 

2.70 

2, 067. 30 

282. 21 

40.83 

6.24 

11 52 

149. 61 

66.06 

5, 185. 53 

88.11 

58.02 

1, 007. 64 

28, 001. 52 

1, 197. 45 

1,496.04 

935.97 

1,757.79 

69.42 

8.28 

5, 529. 12 

2,684.43 

12.24 

916.60 

185. 40 

6,049.44 

221. 49 

35. ?7 

121. 32 

27.75 

242.94 

96.63 

9,231.06 

439. 80 

1, 359. 03 

2,514.55 

L53 

60.98 

14.64 

1,233.33 

23.10 

570. 48 

64.29 

146.34 



1 

56 

79 

460 

12 

1 



10 

271 

256 

101 

1 



$25.08 

1,908.06 

8, 244. 70 

59, 890. 62 

968.88 

9.96 



23 


2,43L26 


363 

1 
2 


58,142.70 
68.68 
148.86 


188 


12, 520. 02 






3 


75.72 


68 


6,042.66 


2 


46.62 






1 
2 


18.36 
55.38 






2 


43.98 


50 

350 

14 


4,456.92 

40, 673. 28 

757.80 


9 
11 

8 


246.96 

1, 131. 96 

654.66 


1 

178 

1 

10 


170.04 

12, 554. 94 

77.22 

84.30 














504 
2 


62,012.58 

88.74 


114 

1,861 

83 


14. 416. 68 

249, 779. 04 

10, 246. 08 






395 
5 


28, 974. 30 
169.38 


591 


66,372.48 






91 


12,056.64 


107 
3 


10, 345. 62 
97.74 















1, 084. 62 
28,761.54 
16,321.44 

6, 747. 54 
73.38 



40.74 
"2,*586.'42 



39.84 
*7,"62i.'6« 



5 

85 

91 

635 

14 

11 

17 

27 

54 

991 

40 

2 

2 

267 

86 

24 

8 

1 

91 



2 

282 

30 

25 

1 

18 
7 

99 

458 

28 

16 

59 

293 

21 

80 

2 

330 

43 

20 

2 

1 

32 

13 

737 

19 

16 

145 

3, 113 

128 

152 

102 

494 

12 

1 

796 

931 

4 

205 

9 

550 

42 

4 

10 

3 

58 

56 

595 

290 

262 

168 

2 

6 

5 

107 

1 

146 

6 

72 



$78.72 

2,265.00 

8,680.83 

64,300.35 

1,003.62 

46.83 

82.74 

2.557.8d 

147.42 

64,563.27 

241.29 

148.86 

5.40 

13,918.20 

213.60 

414.36 

85.17 

1L06 

6,534.42 

159.90 

46.62 

149.37 

46.20 

1,24L34 

199.92 

140.61 

.18 

235.11 

21.48 

5, 135. 64 

44, 098. 71 

794.10 

15L40 

547.68 

3, 372. 91 

1,187.34 

348.66 

172.74 

14, 622. 24 

359.43 

125.13 

6.24 

11.52 

149. 61 

66.06 

67, 198. 11 

176.85 

58.02 

15,424.32 

277,780.56 

11, 443. 53 

1,496.04 

935.97 

30, 732. 09 

238.80 

8.28 

71,90L60 

2,684.43 

12.24 

12,973.24 

185.40 

16,395.06 

319. 23 

35.37 

12L32 

27.75 

242.94 

1,18L25 

87,992.60 

16, 761. 24 

8,106.67 

% 587. 93 

L53 

10L72 

14.64 

3,813.75 

23.10 

610.33 

64.29 

7.068.00 
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Tonnage-tax collections at the various ports j etc, — Continued. 





Three cents. 


Six cent«. 


TotaL 


Ports. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Amount 
coUected. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Amount 
collected. 


Number 
of 

vessels. 


Amount 
collected. 


"Wilminerton. N. C 


20 
43 


$294.51 
146.58 


46 

1 


$3,059.04 
41.46 


66 
44 


$3, 353. 55 


"Wiscasset 


188. 04 






Total 


7,257 


99,279.06 


6,432 


732,280.48 


13,689 


831,659.54 




Other rates : 

fjrie 












3.00 


Cnralveston 










66.40 


Key West 











1,321.13 


New York 










23.76 












646.22 


Port Townaend 










396.69 


Shieldsboro 










71.07 














Total 










17 


2, 528. 27 















Grand total I 










13,706 


834, 087. 81 


1 











>The amount actually received in the Treasury as tonnage tax during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1899, was $835,834.74. 

3. ENTRIES AND CLEARANCES AT SEAPORTS. 

The following statement shows the entrien of vessels in foreign trade at seaports 
of the United States (Great Lakes excladed); classified as American and foreign, 
since 1888: 



Tear. 


Net tonnage. 


American. 

3, 362, 475 
3,611,176 
3,673,487 
3, 676, 651 
3, 649, 080 
3. 493, 242 
3,746,651 
3, 670, 372 
3,404.581 
3,127,837 
2,913,998 


Foreign. 


Total. 


1898 


18, 337. 836 
16, 891, 463 
13,779,481 
13,048.696 
13, 375, 667 
13, 185, 548 
14, 433, 829 
11,723,839 
11, 961, 020 
10, 103, 815 
10,042,161 


21, 700, 311 
20,002,689 
17, 452, 968 
16, 725, 347 
17,024,757 
16. 678. 790 


Ig97 


1896 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1892 


18. 180. 480 


1891. 


15, 394, 211 
15, 365, 604 
13.311 652 


1890 


1889 : 


1888 «... 


12 956 159 






Total 


38, 329, 550 


146, 383, 865 


184,792,918 





4. MARITIME EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statement shows the appropriations for rivers and harhors, Light- 
Honse Establishment^ Llfe-Saving Service, and Marine- Hospital Service^ also ton- 
nage tax paid by foreign vessels, S)r ten fiscal years : 



Fiscal year. 


Rivers and 
harbors. 


Light- 
House. 


Life-Sav- 
ing.' 


Marine-Hos- 
pital.* 


Tonnage 
tax. 


1897 


$15, 944, 147 
11,452,115 
20,04.3,180 
14, 166, 153 
22, 068, 218 
2,961,200 
26, 136, 295 


$3, 319, 649 
3, 189, 613 
3, 144. 867 
2, 946, 044 
2,502,255 
2, 882, 174 
3, 367. 876 
3, 504, 257 
2,884,262 
2,594,400 


$1, 516, 202 

1,432,956 

1,383,954 

1,287,565 

1, 259, 915 

1, 062, 863 

992,593 

990, 737 

930, 614 

977,326 


$731,770 
544,255 
523,346 
539,028 
539, 233 
636, 012 
665,471 
565,474 
477, 032 
491,205 


$660,686 
475, 251 


1896 


1895. 


452,918 
466, 180 
469, 213 


1894 


1893 


1892 


552, 445 


1891 

1890 


490, 103 
496 295 


1889 


22,397,616 


406,998 


1888 


418, 557 








Total 


134, 158, 924 


30, 335, 293 


11,834,735 


5,612,825 


4,888,646 





* Expenditures. 



* Tonnage tax. 



Rivers and harbors $134,168,924 

Llght-House .• 30,336,293 

Life-Saving 11,834,736 

Marine-Hospital 5,612,826 

Grand total 181,941,777 
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6. TOlSTNAGB TAX ON VESSELS FROM THE ISLAND OF TEINTDAD. 
[Department Circular No. 42. 1899.] 

Treasury Department, Bureau op Navigation, 

Washington, 2>. C, March 14, 1899. 
To Collectors of Customs and others: 

In pursnance of the proclamation of the President, dated the 13th instant, of 
which a copy is printed below, you will take measures for the collection, on and 
After the date of the proclamation, from vessels entered in the United States firom 
any of the ports of the island of Trinidad of tonnage dnes, as provided for by sec- 
tion 11 of the act of June 19, 1886. 

Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner, 
Approved : 

O. L. Spaulding, Assistant Secretary, 



By thb Pbbsidbnt of thb Unitbd Statbs. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas by a proclamation of the President of the United States, dated April 
seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, upon proof then appearing satisfactory 
that upon vessels of the United States arriving at the island of Trinidad, Britisn 
West Indies, no due was imposed bv the ton as tonnage or as light money and that no 
other equivalent tax on vessels of the United States was imposed at said island by the 
British Government, the President did declare and proclaim, from and after the date 
of his said proclamation of April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, the 
suspension of the collection of the tonnage duties of three cents per ton, not to 
exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, imposed upon vessels entered in ports of the 
United States from any of the ports of the island of Trinidad by section 14 of the act 
of Congress approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty- four, entitled. 
''An act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine and encourag^e 
the American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes;" 

And whereas it now appears upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or light-house 
dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fact imposed upon American vessels 
and their cargoes entered in ports of the island of Trinidad hi^^her and other than 
those imposed upon vessels ^om ports in the island of Trinidad or their cargoes 
entered in ports of the United States, so that said proclamation of April seventh, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-five, in its operation and effect contravenes the mean- 
ing and intent of section 14 of the act of Congress approved Jnne twenty-sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty -four, as amended by section 11 of the act of Congress 
approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-si^, entitled ''An act to 
abolish certain fees for official services to American vessels and to amend the laws 
relating to shipping commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels, and for other 
purposes :" 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the aforesaid section 14 of the act of Congress approved June twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by the aforesaid section 11 of the 
act approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, do hereby revoke 
the said proclamatioli of April seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, suspend- 
ing the collection of the whole of the duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed 
fifteen cents per ton per annum (which is imposed by the aforesaid sections of said 
acts), upon vessels entered in the ports of the United States from any of the ports 
of the island of Trinidad; this revocation of said proclamation to take effect on 
and after the date of this my proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this thirteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and twenty -third. 

[SEAL.] William McKinley. 

By the President : 

John Hay, Secretary of State, 
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6. TONNAGE TAX ON VESSELS FROM PORTS IN THE ISLAND OF TOBAGO. 
[Department Circular No. 41. 1899.] 

Treasury Department, Bureau op Navigation, 
^ ^ „ Washington, D.C., March 14, 1899, 

To Collectors of Customs and others: 

In pursuance of the proclamation of tlie President, dated the 13th instant, of 
Tvliicli a copy is printed below, you will take measures for the collection, on and 
after tlie date of the proclamation, from vessels entered in the United States from 
any of the ports of the island of Tobago of tonnage dues, as provided for bv section 
11 of tlie act of June 19, 1886. & > r j 

Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner, 
Approved : 

O. L. Spaulding, Assistant Secretary, 



By the President of the United States. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

W hereat by a proclamation of the President of the United States, dated the second 
day of December, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, upou proof then appearing satis- 
factory that no tonnage or light-house dues or other equivalent tax or taxes were 
impoHed upon American vessels entering the ports of the island of Tobago, one of 
the British West India Islands, and that vessels belonging to the United IStates of 
America and their cargoes were not required in the ports of the said island of Tobago 
to pay any fee or due of any kind or nature or any import due higher than was pay- 
able by vessels from ports or places in the said island of Tobago or their cargoes 
in the United States, the President did therefore declare and proclaim, from and 
alter the date of his said proclamation of December second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, the suspension of the collection of the whole of the duty of three cents 
per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per annum, imposed upon vessels entered 
in tbe ports of the United States from any of the ports of the island of Tobago by 
section 11 of the act of Congress approved June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty six, entitled "An act to abolish certain fees for official services to American 
vessels and to amend the laws relating to shipping commissioners, seamen, and own- 
ers of vessels, and for other purposes;" 

And whereas the President did further declare and proclaim in his proclamation 
of December second, eii^hteen hundred and ninety-one, that the said suspension 
should continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens 
of the United States and their cargoes should be continued in the said ports of the 
island of Tobago, and no longer; 

And whereas it now app<?ar3 upon satisfactory proof that tonnage or light-house 
dues, or a tax or taxes equivalent thereto, are in fa<Jt imposed upon American vessels 
and their cargoes entered in ports of the island of Tobago higher and other than 
those imposed upon vessels from ports in the island of Tobago or their cargoes 
entered in ports of the United States, so that said proclamation of December second, 
eighteen hundred and ninety one, in its operation and effect contravenes the meaning 
and intent of said section 11 of the act of Congress approved June nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-six: 

Now, therefore, 1, William McKinley, President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the aforesaid section 11 of the act aforesaid, as well as in pursuance of 
the terms of said proclamation itself, do hereby revoke the said proclamation 
of December second, eighteen hundred and ninety- one, suspending the collection of 
the whole of the duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed fifteen cents per ton per 
annum (which is imposed by the aloresaid section of said act), upon vessels entered 
in the ports of the United States from any of the ports of the island of Tobago; 
this revocation of said proclamation to take effect on and after the date of this my 
proclamation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this thirteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and twenty- third. 
[seal.] William McKinlet, 

By the President : 

John Hay, Secretary of State. 

42 13 
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Appendix I. 

FOREIGN TONNAGE TAX, LAWS, AND RATES. 



tonnage taxes, light daeB, and 
(ritain, Germany, France, Italy, 



Following are statements of the laws imposing 
equivalent taxes, together with the rates in Great ] 
Mexico, and Japan. 

Great Britain. 

Under the system in force in Great Britain up to April 1, 1899, light dues were 
levied at every entry and clearance of a vessel, ou the basis, theoretically, of the 
light-houses which the vessel passes on her inward and outward Toyago. lliese 
rates varied for different lig;ht-house8 and for different ports. Through the usual 
official channels the Bureau has been furnished by the British Board of Trade with 
a statement of the light dues imposed up to April 1, 1899, on a vessel entering and 
clearing each of eight of the principal seaports of the United Kingdom. It should 
be noted that the average charge on a ship of 1,000 tons in the last column is the 
average rate paid on one way only, namely, for entry or for clearance, while the 
charges are imposed at both entry and clearance. 

- Table 2 states more particularly the nature of the local light dues, which are in 
addition to the general light dues based on the light-houses passed. The general 
light dues are devoted to the mercentile marine fund, the local light dues to local 
purposes. 

1. LIGHT DUES ON VOYAGES BETWEEN NEW YORK AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Port. 



Route. 



Inward 

rate. 



Local 
charges 
inward. 



Oatward 
charges. 



Local 
charges 
outward. 



Dis- 
count. 



Average 
charge on 

a ahip of 
1,000 tons. 



Liverpool. 



London 

Southampton . 
Cardiff. 



Bristol... 
Swansea . 
Belfast.. 



Greenock . 



South of Ireland — 
North of Ireland 

English Channel.... 

do 

Bristol Channel and 
South of Ireland. 

.....do 

do 

North of Ireland 

South of Ireland — 
North of Ireland — 
South of Ireland . . . . 



»6A 

'511 
'13 A 



d. 

«6 
»9 

n 

«9 



'lOA 



t, d. 

.«9 



«7 6 



«9 



«1 



«9 



} '«ll 

»i2i3 



Per cent. 
65 

} « 

65 



£. s. d, 

9 8 10 

15 8 

10 16 8 



«7 6 



»9 



»1 



65 



65 
66 



6 11 
8 9 



8 15 10 



7 
8 
U 16 



»9 



10 
19 



U 11 

16 8 

3 

2 

4 



» Per ton. 



«0n ship. 



* Per 50 tons. 



NOTB.— Where two routes are shown, the first is the one most frequently taken. 
No duties are levied on vessels in ballast. 
Fishing vessels and pleasure yachts are exempt. 

2. LOCAL LIGHT DUES LEVIED AT VARIOUS PORTS ON STEAMERS ENTERING 
PROM AND CLEARING TO NEW YORK. 



Ports and vessels charged. 



When charged. 



Bristol: 

Vessels with cargoes under 100 tons 

Vessels 100 tons and under 250 tons 

Vessels 250 tons and upward 

Subject to an abatement of 65 per cent. 
Belfast: 

Vessels with cargoes entering or leaving by the 
North Channel, for each 50 tons. 

Greenock 

Londun 

And in addition— 

Per vessel under 50 tons 

Per vessel of 50 tons and under 100 

Per vessel of 100 tons and under 200 

Per vessel of 200 tons and under 300 

Per vessel of 300 tons and under 400 

Per vessel of 400 tons and under 500 

Per vessel of 500 tons and upward 

Snbject to an abatement of 65 per cent. 

Southampton 

Subject to an abatement of 65 per cent. 



(Entering and clearing for each time 
of such entrance or clearance. Ves- 
sels in ballast not charged. 



Entering and clearing for each time of 
such entrance or clearance. 
Do. 
Entering only, for each time of such 
entrance. 



Entering and clearing Jbr each time <rf 
such entrance or clearance. Ves- 
sels entering and clearing on the 
same day the dues are only obarged 
once. 



1 Seven- twelfth! of Id. per ton. 



•Per ton. 



* Eight-sixteenths of Id. per ton. 
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3. NEW BRITISH LIGHT-DUES ACT. 

Following are the essential provisions of the British act ( " Mercantile marine fund," 
61 and 62 Victoria) changing the method of imposing light dues in Great Britain 
and Ireland, -which took effect April 1, 1899: 

( 1) On and after the commencement of this act the general light-honse authorities 
Bliall levy light dues with respect to the voyages made by ships or by way of peri- 
odical payment, and not with respect to the lights which a ship passes or from which 
iti derives benefit, and the dues so levied shall take the place of the dues now levied 
"by those authorities. 

(2) The scale and rules set out in the second schedule of this act shall have eftect 
for the purpose of the levying of light dues in pursuance of this act ; but Her Majesty 
may, by order in council, alter either generally or with respect to particular classes 
of cases the scale or rules and the exemptions therefrom. 

(3) Before any order in council is made under this section, the draft thereof shall 
"be- laid before each house of Parliament for not less than thirty days on which the 
lionse is sitting, and if either house, before the expiration of the thirty days during 
-which the draft has be^n laid before ifc, presents an address to Her Majesty against 
tlie draft, or any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken thereon ; but this 
Bliall be without prejudice to the making of any new draft order. 

* « # ' # # « # 

(6) On proof to the satisfaction of the board of trade that a British ship has 
dnring any financial year carried, in accordance with the scale and regulations to 
"be made by the board of trade, with the concurrence of the treasury, boys between 
the ages of fifteen and nineteen, there shall be paid to the owner of the ship, out 
of moneys provided by Parliament, an allowance not exceeding one-fifth of the 
light dues paid during that year in respect of that ship : Provided, That no such 
payment shall be made in respect of any boy unless he has enrolled himself in the 
royal naval reserve and entered into an obligation to present himself for service 
-when called upon, in accordance with rules to be issued by the admiralty. The 
scale and regulations aforesaid may be modified from time to time by the board of 
trade, with the concurrence of the treasury. 

This section shall continue in force until the thirty-first day oi March, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and five, and no longer, unless. Parliament otherwise enact. 

LIGHT DUES. 

Scale of payments, 

1. One penny per ton per voyage fox home-trade sailing ships. 

2. Two pence farthing per ton per voyage for foreign -going sailing ships. 

3. One penny half penny per ton per voyage for home trad^ steamers. 

4. Two pence three farthings per ton per voyage for foreign-going steamers. 

5. An annual payment in the place of the payments per voyage oi one shilling per 
ton for tugs and pleasure yachts. 

Bulea. 

(1) A ship shall not in any year be required to make payments on account of light 
dues — 

(a) If the ship is a home-trade ship, for more than ten voyages; and 
(6) If the ship is a foreign-going ship, for more than six voyages ; and 
(c) If the ship makes voyages during the year both as a home-trade and as a 
foreign-going ship, for more than ten voyages, counting each voyage made as a 
foreign-going ship as a voyage and a halt: Provided^ That no steamer shall be 
required to pay more than one shilling and four pence half-penny per ton, and that 
no sailing vessel shall be required to pay moie than one shilling and a penny half- 
penny per ton in any year. 

(2) A ship shall not pay dues both as a home-trade ship and as a foreign-going 
ship for the same voyage, but a ship trading from a port outside home-trade limits, 
and discharging cargo or landing passengers or mails at any port within home-trade 
limits, shall be deemed to be on one voyage as a foreign-going ship until she has 
arrived at the last port of discharge of cargo or passengers brought from beyond 
home-trade limits; and a ship trading to h, port outside home-trade limits, and load- 
ing cargo or receiving passengers or mails at any port within home-trade limits, shall 
be deemed to be on one voyage as a foreign-going ship from the time she starts from 
the first port of loading cargo or passengers destined for a port beyond home-trade 
limits. 

(3) The voyage of a home-trade ship shall be reckoned from port to port, but a 
home-trade ship shall not be required to pay dues for more than three voyages in 
one month. 
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(4) The voyage of a foreign-going ship trading outwards shall be reckoned from 
the first port of lading in the tJnited Kingdom or the Isle of Man of carg^o destined 
for a port outside home- trade limits. 

(5) The voyage of a foreign-goiug ship trading inwards shall be reckoned from 
her last port of lading outside home-trade limits to the last port in the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man at which any cargo laden outside those Hmits is 
discharged. * 

(6) Dues payable per voyage under this act shall be payable and collected only at 
ports where a ship loads or discharges cargo or passengers or mail. 

(7) The annual payments shall be payable at the commencement of the year in 
respect of which tliey are made, provided that a new vessel shall pay only one penny 
per ton for each month after the commencement of her first voyage till the first of 
April following. 

(8) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) A ship's tonnage shall be reckoned as under the merchant-shipping act, 1894, 
for dues payable on a ship's tonnage, with the addition required in section eighty- 
five of that act with respect to the deck cargo, or in the case of an unregistered 
vessel, in accordance with the Thames measurement adopted by Lloyd's Register. 

(6) A year shall be reckoned from the day of the montn on which this act 
commences. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

There shall be exempted from dues under this schedule — 

Her Majesty's ships. 

Ships belonging to foreign governments. 

Sailing ships (not being pleasure yachts) of less than one hundred tons and all 
ships (not being pleasure yachts) of less than twenty tons. 

Vessels (other than tugs or pleasure yachts) when navigated wholly and bona 
fide in ballast, on which no freight is earned and without any passenger. 

Ships putting in for bunker coal, stores, or provisions for their own use on board. 

Vessels for the time being employed in sea fishing or in sea-fishing service, exclusive 
of vessels used for catching fish otherwise than for profit. 

Ships putting in from stress of weather, or for the purpose of repairing, or because 
of damage, provided they do not discharge or load cargo other than cargo discharged 
with a view to such repairs, and afterwards reshipped. 

Yachts and pleasure boats of under five-tons registered shipping tonnage. 

4. FRENCH TONNAGE TAXES. 

Following is the complete text of the French law imposing tonnage taxes, which 
went into effect on Ji^puary 1, 1898 : 

Article 1. Vessels of any nationality, laden wholly or partly, arriving from a for- 
eign country or a French colony other than Algeria, will pay quay dues in the ports 
of France and Algeria, according to the following scale : 

One franc per ton of the net tonnage if the total number of metric tons of 1,000 
kilograms of merchandise landed or shipped exceeds one-half the net tonnage of the 
shi^. 

Fifty centimes per ton if the merchandise landed or shipped is less than one-half 
and more than one-fourth of the total net tonnage. 

Twenty-five centimes per ton if the quantity is less than a fourth and more than a 
tenth of the net tonnage. 

Ten centimes per ton if the quantity is one-tenth of the net tonnage or less. 

The quay dues are reduced one-half for vessels landing merchandise when the 
vessels have arrived from a port within the limits of international coasting trade as 
defined by the law of January 30, 1893 (ports of Europe and the Mediterranean), and 
also for vessels loading merchandise for a port situated within the same limits. 

Vessels performing in the same port operations of discharging and loading will be 
charged separately for each operation according to the above tariff. 

Art. 2. In case of successive calls in different ports, the quay dues will be levied 
in each port in accordance with the rules laid down in article 1, but in no case can 
the total dues on the voyage exceed 1 franc per ton on the net tonnage. The rate is 
reduced to 50 centimes per ton for vessels in the case provided for by paragraph 6 of 
article 1. 

Art. 3. In calculating the tonnage of the operations each passenger shipped or 
landed shall be considered as the equivalent of a ton of merchandise ; also each 
head of large cattle, horse, or mule. Each head of small animals shall be counted 
as a quarter of a ton. Passengers' luggage and the small provisions they may have 
with them for the voyage shall not be included in the quantity of merchandise 
landed or taken on board. 
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Art. 4. The quay does in the preceding articles shall be levied in Al^^eria only on 
the merchandise, passengers, animals, and vehicles landed. 

Art. 5. Yictnaling and coaling shall not be considered as commercial operations. 

Art. 6. Article 6 of the law of Janaary 30, 1872, article 7 of the financial law of 
July 29, 1881, paragraph 1 of article 14 of the financial law of December 28, 1895, are 
repealed. 

5. GERMAN TOlSTNAGE AND LIGHT DUES. 

Following are the laws imposing tonnage and lisht dues at Hamburg and at Bre- 
men, Germany. These taxes are not imposed on shipping by the Imperial Goveru- 
ment but by the government of each maritime state of the Empire. As the trade 
between the United States and Germany is almost exclusively with Hamburg and 
Bremen, it is not deemed necessary to consider here the tonnage and light dues 
imposed at minor German ports. 

6. TONNAGE DUES AT HAMBURG. GERMANY. 

In conjunction with the burgerschaft the senate has decreed, and hereby publishes 
as law, the following : 

Section 1. The tonnage dues for seagoing vessels arriving here is to be paid on 
tlieir net tonnage and shall amount to 10 p&nnigs per cubic meter. 

Sec. 2. The loregoing regulation is subject to the following modifications and 
exceptions : 

I. Half of the tonnage dues, i. e., 5 pfennigs per cubic meter, shall be paid — 

<1) By arriving seagoing vessels, the cargoes of which consist of nothing but coal, 
cinders, coke, patent fuel, lumber, empty bottles, kindling wood, cement, cement 
stones, chickory root, roofing tiles, ice, oak bark, oak tan bark, earth, slabs, gypsum, 
broken glass, herrings, charcoal, lime, limestone, clinkers, bone scum, bone black, 
chalk, empty j ugs, bricks, kitchen and sea salt, sand, slate, cattle for slaughtering 
pnrposes, staves, stones, tarras, clay, ordinary earthenware, peet, trass stonds, tufa 
stones, sugar scum. 

(2) By all seagoing vessels of a smaller tonnage than 120 cubic meters. 

(3) By all vessels arriving here, but not from the sea, that leave seaward with a 
cargo. 

(4) By all vessels coming from sea, carrying nothing b^t ballast, provided they 
leave again with cargo. 

II. Entirely exempt from the payment of tonnage dues are — 

(1) All vessels carrying nothing but ballast, provided they leave nere in ballast. 

(2) Vessels newly and entirely built on Hamburg territory but only for their 
direct return to this port from the port of destination of their first voyage outward. 

(3) The Hamburg whaling and sealing vessels, |)rovided that on their outward 
voyage they are only equipped for the catch and it is proven that the incoming 
cargo consists only of products of their own catch. 

(4) Seagoing vessels which only enter this port for the purpose of repairs in Ham- 
burg yards, provided they at once leave the port without cargo after the completion 
of the repairs. Yachts, whether belonging to yacht clubs or private individuals, 
provided they arrive and depart without cargo. 

(5) Seagoing vessels which return to this port on account of drift ice, storm, or 
average, after they have already paid the tonnage dues for this voyage, provided 
they again leave with the same cargo. 

(6) Vessels arriving from sea with fish, oysters, lobsters, etc., as well as vessels 
for the transportation of passengers to and from Helgoland, Fohr, and Nordemey, 
as long and as far as they only serve this purpose. 

Sec. 3. The care for the collection and control of the tonnage dues belongs to the 
department of indirect taxes. 

Every abridgment of the dues or evasion of the prescribed controls is punishable 
by fines of from 1 to 50 marks. 

Given in the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, March 28, 1881. 

NoUce regarding the increasing of tonnage dues and of the tonnage tax for the quays. 

In conjunction with the burgerschaft the senate has decreed, and hereby publishes 
as law, the following : 

(1) From Jnly 1 of this year the tonnage dues for seagoing vessels arriving here 
are to be 12 pfennigs and 6 pfennigs, respectively, per cubic meter net register, 
and sections 1 and 2 of the revised regulations, regarding the collection of tonnage 
dnes of March 28, 1881, altered accordingly. 
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(2) The tonnage tax for the nse of the quays and qnay sheds from July 1 of this 
year, shall he 17^ pfennigs, 3^ pfennigR. and 12 pfennigs, respectively, per cubic 
meter net register, and Nos. la, lb, and III of section 22 of the administration and 
tariff regulations of the quays of December 22, 1893, changed accordingly. 

(3) The amounts of tonnage dues according to the tariff, of 10 and 5 pfennigs 
and the amounts of tonnage taxes for the quays of 15, 3, and 10 pfennigs, heretofore 
collected, shall in future also be paid by those vessels, which present a register 
issued before July 1, 1895, in accordance with German usage, and which is valid 
according to the provisions of section 89 of the regulations for the measuring of 
vessels of March 1, 1895. 

Given in the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, July 12, 1895. 

Notice regarding tonnage dues for vessels from German seaports. 

In conjunction with the burgerschaft the senate has decreed, and hereby publishes 
as law, that there be added to section 2 of the revised regulations regarding the col- 
lection of tonnage dues, dated March 28^ 1881, as No. 5 under I. 

For all vessels arriving from sea which bring a cargo taken aboard entirely in 
German ports. 

Given in the meeting of the senate, Hamburg, December 30, 1895. 

7. TONNAGE AND LIGHT DUES AT BREMEN, GERMANY. 

According to an agreement between the governments of Prussia, Oldenburg, and 
Bremen to amend the tariff published on June 2, 1877 (Journal, p. 45 ff), for the 
imposition of lisht and beacon dues on the river Weser, the amended tariff is hereby 
added to that which goes into effect on July 1 of this year. 

Agreed to at Bremen in the meeting of the senate on the 25th and published on 
the 28th of June, 1895. 

Tariff for the imposition of light and hea^ion dues on the river Weser, 

For light and beacon dues on vessels of over 200 cubic meters net tonnage, 10 
pfennigs per cubic meter, amended on account of a regulation published by the 
Government March 1, 1895, concerning the admeasurement of vessels (order on 
June 20, 1888) so that on the new measurement certificates issued for light and 
beacon dues for steamers of over 200 cubic meters net tonnage, 11 pfennigs for each 
cubic meter shall be charged. 

Additional regulations, 

(1) The dues for each entrance into the Weser are to be paid but once, and that at 
the port of the province where, after entrance, the cargo is discharged or where the 
first anchorage is made. 

(2) Empty vessels or those in ballast and without passengers which have entered 
and which go out again empty or in ballast, without passengers, shall have returned 
to them one-half of the light and beacon dues paid by them. 

(3) In the assessment of dues on measurement, one-half cubic meter or over is 
counted as 1 cubic meter. Smaller spaces are exempted. 

Exemptions from the payment of light and beacon dues are as follows : 

(1) Vessels and water craft of the Imperial German marine and such of the war 
vessels of foreign states which, according to regulation and in fact, practice reci- 
procity. 

(2) Vessels which are the property of one of the interested states and which are 
used in improvements of the river or harbor. 

(3) Vessels which enter on account of accident at sea or other misfortune, account 
of storms or stress of weather, and which clear without discharging or loading or 
without transferring the cargo in part or whole and leave again. 

(4) Vessels which enter on account of having assisted stranded or wrecked ves- 
sels or which return therefrom, if they are not used exclusively for the storage of 
salvage. 

(5) Xighters, when the lighter vessel or vessel loaded by lighters has paid the 
light and beacon dues. 

(6) Tuffs and to wheats, when they are used strictly in the capacity for which 
they are intended. 

(7) Vessels which are used for coastwise fishing. 
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8. ITALIAN TONJTAGE-TAX LAW. 

following is a translation of the essential provisions of the Italian law, No. 318; 
of July 23; 1896; so far as tonnage or anchorage taxes aire concerned: 

ANCHORAGE TAXES. 

Akt. 20. Italian steam vessels and foreign steam vessels assimilated by treaty to 
It^alian vessels; arriving at a port and engaged in commerce; shall pay an anchorage 
tiSLis. as follows : 

(a) One and forty one-hnndredths lira per net ton, if from a foreign port. 

(b) Fifty one-hundredths lira, if exclusively; engaged in the coasting trade. 
The anchorage taxes above can be commuted for a period of twelve months by 

paying three tiriies the taX; respectively, imposed by paragraphs (a) nnd (6). 

Art. 21. Italian sailing vessels and foreign sailing vessels assimilated by treaty 
ifO Italian vessels, coming from ports beyond the Mediterranean and engaged in 
commerce; shall pay the following anchorage taxes : 

(a) Fifty one-hundredths lira per net ton, if the tonnage is 100 tons or less. 

(6) Eighty one-hundredths lira per ton on each ton in excess of the first 100 tons. 

This tax shall hold good for all entries during the year. 

Art. 22. Italian sailing vessels and foreign sailing vessels assimilated by treaty 
"vrith Italian sailing vessels, entering solely from Mediterranean ports between the 
Strait of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, the Black Sea; the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Sea of Azoff; will pay the following anchorage taxes : 

(a) Twenty one-hundredths lira per net ton on tonnage between 20 and 50 tons. 

(b) Forty one-hundredths lira on each ton between 50 and 100 tons. 

(c) Sixty one-hundredths lira on each ton in excess of the first 100 tons. 

This tax shall hold good for all entries during the year. Sailing vessels under 20 
-tons are exempt from anchorage tax. 

Art. 23. Steam and sail vessels lading or discharging tons of merchandise not 
exceeding one-fifth or one-tenth of the net tonnage of the vessel shall pay, respec- 
tively, one-half or one-fourth of the anchorage tax. 

Vessels lading or discharging a numberof tons of merchandise not exceeding one- 
twentieth of the net tonnage of the vessel shall pay for each ton of merchandise 
discharged or laden a tax of 5 lire. 

Vessels discharging or taking on cabin passengers solely, in lieu of anchorage tax 
shall pay a tax of 14 lire for each passenger disembarked or embarked. 

[Minor provisions in detail.] 

Art. 24. Italian vessels engaged in towing in an Italian port shall pay an annual 
anchorage tax of 0.50 lira for each indicated horsepower. 

Art. 25. Following are exempt from anchorage taxes : 

(a) All vessels of the Italian navy. 

(b) All Government vessels of whatever nationality. 

(c) All fishing vessels and small vessels carrying passengers or freight from one 
place to another in an Italian State, and certain small Italian licensed vessels. 

{d) Yachts. 

9. MEXICAN TONNAGE-TAX LAW. 

Following is a translation of the new Mexican tonnage- tax law, which went into 
effect October 1, 1898: 

Porfirio Diaz, President of the United Mexican States, to the inhabitants thereof, 
know ye : 

That in exercise of the power granted to the executive by article 2 of the budget 
law now in force, and issued on June 2 of last year, and considering: 

First. That it is necessary to bring the old-fashioned legislation in the matter of 
taxes and dues of different kinds on ships arriving in Mexican ports into harmony 
with the present needs of forei<jn commerce. 

Second. That the present light-house dues do not repose on an equitable basis, 
seeing that tbey are applied alike to all ships, irrespective of their capacity and 
with no other distinction than that between steamers and sailing vessels, thus occa- 
sioning an unjustifiable inequality in the tax to the benefit of vessels of large capacity, 
both steamers and sailing vessels. 

Third. That the port-captaincy dues have no reason for existing, seeing that the 
captaincies themselves have been abolished, and that the special dues on the tonnage 
and draft of vessels, created by decree of May 28, 1881, to meet the expenditure 
occasioiied by harbor improvements, are so defective as to call for immediate replace- 
ment by others, which shall be proportional to the benefits derived by commerce and 
navigation from improvements Iq the ports. 

Fourth. That the tonnage dues collectible under articles 18 to 20 of the custom- 
hoQse regulations upon shipping have to be borne wholly by sailing vessels, thus 
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creating between the latter and steamships -a discrimination, which, if it ever had 
any jastification, ought not now to be preserved, considering the conditions of oar 
foreign shipping interests. 

Fifth. That the fact of the last-named daes being collected only on foreign vessels 
gives rise in other countries to the collection of differential duties on our ships and 
the merchandise carried by them, involving for our merchant marine a disadvantage 
that is not compensated by the exemption from these tonnage dues in home ports by 
reason of their sailing under tbe Mexican flag. 

Sixth. Thut the difference between available cargo capacity of steamships and 
sailing vessels demands that in imposing a tax based on tounage it shall be less in a 
suitable proportion on the former than on the latter. 

Seventn. That it is preferable to take as a basis of the tax the gross capacity of 
vessels instead of the net capacity, owing to the drawbacks of the latter, the chief 
of which is that nearly all nations calculate said net capacity in different ways, in 
some cases with a tendency to underestimate it very considerably, and that if we do 
not accept the method of calculation adopted by each country it will be necessary 
for our custom-houses to measure the capacity of all foreijjn vessels arriving at our 
ports, undergoing all the difficulties and delays inseparable from such an undertaking. 

Eighth. That the steamers of lines having a lixed itinerary, and which are under 
the obligation of making regular and well-delined trips, afford obvious advantages 
to the trade of the country, and ofteueven to the Government, owing to their carry- 
ing correspondence or pertorming some other public service, and that therefore they 
ought not to be on the same footing as other ships with respect to a tax of a general 
character on shipping trade. 

Ninth. That foreign vessels, when engaged in the coastwise trade in the excep- 
tional cases in which our laws countenance their doing such trade, have an advan- 
tage over Mexican vessels engaged in tbe same trade, both on account of the special 
facilities which they enjoy lor sueh trade and on ac<*ount of being exempt from the 
taxes to which native ships and the articles which they consume have to pay. 

I have seen tit to decree the following: 

Article 1. Tbe following taxes are hereby repealed : 

I. The light-house dues payable under article 17 of the general custom-house regu- 
lations (la ordenanza general de aduanas). 

II. The port captaincy due payable in accordance with the regulations of April 22, 
1851, and referred to by the decree of September 4 and October 15, 1895. 

III. The port dues created by Sections B and C, article 4, of the decree of May 28, 
1881. 

Art. 2. Articles 16, 18, 19, and 20 of the general custom-house regulations, with 
regard to tonnage dues, are also repealed, and said dues shall in future be collected 
in accordance with the provisions of the present decree. 

Art. 3. Said tonnage dues shall be collected on every merchant vessel, Mexican or 
foreign, laden or in ballast, arriving at any port of the Republic. This due shall be 
paid on the basis of the gross tonnage of vessels, and shall be collected only when 
they arrive direct from some foreign port or locality. Its amount shall be as follows : 

I.' For sailing vessels, ten cents per ton. 

II. For steamships, six cents per ton. 

Art. 4. Steamers belonging to international lines making regular trips to Mexican 
ports, under a fixed itinerary and with given days of departure, may enjoy in said 
ports included in their itinerary, a reduction of the tonnage dues in the following 
cases and conditions : 

I. On the Pacilic coast the reduction may be as high as seventy-five per cent for 
ships carrying the mails in the Mexican postal service, without receiving pecuniary 
remuneration from the Government of Mexico for said service or enjoying exemption 
from other dues; and as high as twenty-five per cent for vessels not engaged in the 
postal service or performing it in return for pecuniary compensation from the Govern- 
ment or exemption from some other tax or taxes. 

II. On the Atlantic coast the reduction may be as high as fifty per cent, and shall 
be enjoyed only by vessels engaged in the mail service without compensation irom 
the Mexican Government on that account or any other; that are not in receipt of a 
subsidy; and that do not enjoy exemption from any other tax or taxes. 

In order to obtain the benefit of the reductions mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tions, the compiany desiring them must make a i)etition for them to the department 
of communications and public works, and said department shall determine the 
amount of the reduction to be granted, which shall be embodied in the company's 
charter or concession, the reduction being proportional not only to the services ren- 
dered by the line to commercial interests, but to tbe other obligations assumed .by the 
company both with regard to the Government and tbe public in general. The com- 
pany must also, in order to obtain tbe reduction, present its itinerary in due time to 
the department, which shall give to it its approval) if it is in accordance with the 
requirements of the charter or concession. 
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Akt. 5. All the steamers of a line entitled to the redactions mentioned in the fore- 
going article, tonching at a Mexican Atlantic port not incladed in the line's itiner- 
ary , shall pay the fall tonnage dues, if said port is the first in this country at which 
the vesHel toaches in its trip ; and if the vessel, after having enjoyed the benefit of 
the redaction from having called first at a Mexican port incladed in its itinerary, 
should afterwards call at some other port not incladed in said itinerary, it shall pay 
in the latter, as tonnage dues, the difference between the full dues and the sum it 
paid at the first port at which it touched. 

The provisions of this article shall be complied with even though the vessel may 
make its extra call with the special authorization of the Government. 

Art. 6. Mexican and foreign vessels, whether steam or sailing, shall not be sub- 
ject to the tonnage dues mentioned in article 3, when they come under any one of 
the following descriptions: 

I. Vessels coming direct ft'om a Mexican port, in any other case than that men- 
tioned in the foregoing article. 

II. Ships engaged exclusively m fishing. 

III. War ships. 

IV. Vessels engaged exclnsively ia the postal, light-house, or other similar mis- 
sion, either on beoalf of the Government of the Republic or a foreign government, 
and not doing any commercial business either in freight or passengers. 

V. Vessels arriving iu distress. 

VI. Pleasure craft or yachts doing no commercial business. 

VII. Small vessels engageil in international trade between towns situated on the 
banks of rivers that form the boundary line of the Republic. 

Art. 7. The gross tonnage of a vessel calculated at 2.83 cubic meters (or 100 
^English feet) per ton, and serving as the basis for the collection of port dues, shall 
he set forth iu the general manifest of the vessel, or, in the absence of manifest, 
shall be declared by the captain when the official visit is made to the ship on its 
entering the port. The accuracy of the information must be proved by the pres- 
entation to the custom-house employees of the original registry of the ship or some 
document equally authentic, showing its capacity. 

The custom-house authorities, however, shall be entitled to have the dimensions 
of the vessel taken when the statement as to its capacity does not' satisfy them; 
and the process of measureinent shall in such cases be subject to the rules laid down 
by the regulation force. 

Art. 8. When a vessel comes from abroad destined for two or more Mexican ports, 
the custom-house which collects the tonnage due shall, in addition to an ordinary 
receipt, provide the captain with a certificate of payment, to serve as a protection 
to him iu the other custom-houses. If said document is not presented, the tax must 
be paid over again ; only on it being proved to the department of finance that pay- 
ment has been made twice, shall said department authorize the return of the amount 
paid in excess. 

Art. 9. In ports where either there have been or there are in course of execation 
harbor improvemejits giving shelter to or facilitating the entrance or loading or 
unloading of ships, in addition to the tonnage due payable under article 3, every 
merchant vessel, whether Mexican or foreign, whether engaged in the trade of the 
high seas or the coast, as well as its cargo, shall be subject to the following taxes: 

I. An additional tonnage due, payable by shijiS arriving at the improved port, 
regardless of whence they come and of whether they are native or foreign. This 
due shall be collected on the same basis as the tonnage due mentioned in article 3, 
regardless of whether the ship is subject to said due wholly or in part, or whether 
it IS not subject to it at all. The additional tonnage due shall be determined by the 
Executive in the case of each improved port, but its amount shall never be in excess 
of fifty per cent of the rates mentioned in naid article 3 for the regular tonnage 
dne; in no case, however, shall this additional due be subject to the reductions 
referred to in article 4, nor to any other reduction that may be allowed in the regular 
tonnage due. 

II. A due for loading and unloading, which shall be paid on all merchandise, 
whether in the import, export, or coastwise trade, taken on board or discharged at 
an improved port, whatever may be the place or form in which either of those oper- 
ations is performed, and although the wharf or place where they are effected does 
not belong to the Federal Government. This tax shall also be paid without any 
reduction and in the following proportions : 

A. Products and manufactures for exportation, national or nationalized goods 
carried in the coastwise trade, whether clearing or entering, mineral coal, con- 
struction woods, and other materials or articles which the Executive, by means of 
regulations or enactments, shall place under this head, shall be subject to this due 
at the rate of fifty cents for each ton of one thousand kilograms, gross weight. 

B. All other goods not included in the foregoing section shall be subject to this 
due at the rate of one dollar for each ton of one thousand kilograms, gross weight. 
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C. Merchandise transshipped from one vessel to another in port and which is 
destined from some other port, as also merchandise that is wholly laden or unladen 
by means of lighters, shall be subject to half of the duties mentioned in Sections A 
andB. 

Art. 10. Ships and merchandise shaU not be subject to the daes mentioned in the 
foregoing article in the following cases : 

I. The additional tonnage due shall not be paid by the following ships, whether 
they be Mexican or foreign, steam or sailing : 

A. Warships. 

B. Ships engaged exclusively in fishing. 

C. Ships having a capacity of less than ten tons, gross. 

D. Ships arriving in distress. 

II. The due for loading and unloading shall not be paid on the following : 

A. Passenger's baggage. 

B. Samples not subject to import duties. 

C. Postal packages. 

D. Packages unloaded by mistake and which are taken on board again to be carried 
to their destination. 

E. Fishing products unloaded by vessels engaged in that industry. 

F. Provisions, water, supplies, and fuel taken on board for their own use by 
ships in port. 

6. Articles imported for the Federal or State governments and which are exempt 
from duty under article 2 of the decree of June 6th, 1898. 

H. In the coastwise trade, articles intended for the use of the Federal Grovemment. 

Art. 11. The Executive will determine with at least two months' anticipation, 
and by formal decree, in what ports and at what date shall be collected the dues 
referred to in article 9; taking into account the contracts- which may have been 
made or which may be made in the future for the execution of the works, and the 
benefits that, in virtue of the advance of said works, shall accrue to commerce and 
navigation. 

Art. 12. For each port in which shall be made port improvements the Executive 
shall fix the tariffs for dues for wharfage, anchorage at buoys, dikage, or other places 
for the loading and discharging of cargo in the ports: for watering; for deposits of 
coal : for the carrying of cargo over the wharfs in vehicles ; or for passage over, or 
in diKcs or warehouses; for storage in the warehouses and from all the other services 
in the said ports. 

Art. 13. Foreign vessels which, in accord with the regulations, authorizations, or 
especial contracts, shall bring merchandise from one port of the Republic destined 
to another port or place in the country — if it be directly, or passing the merchandise 
in transit through a foreign country — shall pay a duty called **duty of interior mari- 
time traffic,'^ on which shall be collected the following tariff for each ton of one 
thousand kilograms brought by the said foreign vessels : 

InPaoifio. 




I. Between ports distant from each other 60 marine miles $1. 00 $ 1. 00 

n. Between those which are distant more than 60 and ap to 360 marine 

miles 

m. Between those distant more than 360 marine miles 5. 00 3. 00 

The same duty and under the same rules shall be assessed on foreign vessels which 
may obtain permission to discharge their cargo in a coasting port where there is no 
custom-house (pnerto de cabotaje), or in other place which shall not be a customs 
port; computing the duty on the weight of the merchandise in the permit, and the 
distance between the place where the cargo is discharged and the port where is the 
custom-house. 

Art. 14. The tax referred to in the foregoing article shall* be paid before the ves- 
sePs departure, and shall be handed in to the custom-house which authorizes the 
operation necessitating the payment, the amount being determined by such custom- 
house in view of the weight of the goods declared by the shippers in the custom- 
house shipping bills, with the ratification of the captain or of the vessePs consignee; 
and the custom-house officials shall set forth the amount payable in the papers in 
question. The custom-house receiving the goods shall collect from the consignees 
the taxes due for coastwise maritime traffic that have failed to be paid at the 
custom-house by which the vessel was cleared, either through inaccurate statements 
on the part of the shippers, or through any other cause, together with a fine equiva- 
lent to twice the amount of the unpaid taxes, when the cause of the nonpayment 
has been a false declaration on the part of the shipper, without prejudice, m the 
latter case, to the other penalties to which the guilty party may be liable according 
to law. 
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The Executive shall have the power to reduce or abrogate the duties on coastwise 
maritixne traffic wheu, owing to a public calamity, it is desirable, in the opinion of 
the finance department, to anbrd greater facilities to coastwise traffic for the carriage 
of provisions or other forms of relief. 

Art. 15. The sanitary and pilotage dues shall continue to be collected in accord- 
ance ^with existing laws and regulations. In the collection of the sanitary dues the 
registered tonnage referred to in the enactments on the subject shall be estimated 
for the purpose of assessing the tax by deducting thirty-five per cent of the gross 
tonnage for steamers and five per cent for sailing vessels. 

Arx. 16. Shipping companies which, under their concessions from the Government, 
at present enjoy exemption from the light-house due as compensation for the carriage 
of the mails or the performance of some other public service may apply to the depart- 
ment of communications and public works, if they so desire, so that their contracts 
may he either rescinded or amended, subject to the provisions of article 4 of this 
decree. 

Ak*t. 17. Contractors having port works in hand and who, under their contracts 
-with the Government, receive the proceeds of the dues created by sections B and C, 
article 4, of the decree of May 28th, 1881, now repealed, shall be entitled to receive 
from the Government every month henceforth a sum equivalent to what those dues 
'would have produced if they had not been repealed, unless such contractors enter 
into new arrangements with the department having jurisdiction in such matters. 

TRANSIENT. 

This decree shall begin to take effect on October 1 next. 

I therefore order that it be printed, published, circulated, and obeyed. 

Done in the executive palace in Mexico on July 1, 1898. 

PoRFiRio Diaz. 
To the minister of finance and public credit, Lie. Jose Ives Limantour. 



DEPARTMENT OP THE TREASURY AND PUBLIC CREDIT. 

[Mexico. Section 1.] 

The President of the Republic has communicated to me the following decrees : 

Porfirio Diaz, constitutional President of the United States of Mexico, to the 
inhabitants thereof, know ye : 

That, in conformity with the provisions of the decree regarding port dues, issued 
the 1st instant, I decree the following : 

Article 1. From the 1st of October proximo there shall be collected by the 
respective eustom-houses in the ports of Vera Cruz, Progreso, Frontera, and 
Laguna (Islade Carmen) the additional tonnage dues established by Clause I, article 
9, of the said decree, dated the 1st instant. 

Art. 2. Additional tonnage dues at the rate of five cents per ton for sailing ves- 
sels and three cents per ton for steamers shall be collected in said ports, and vessels 
arriving at the said ports from Ist October proximo, though previously touching at 
another Mexican port, shall pay these dues. 

Art. 3. Likewise from 1st October proximo the custom-houSb at Vera Cruz shall 
collect the loading and discharge dues created by the same decree of the 1st instant, 
Clause 11, article 9; merchandise discharged from vessels arriving under the condi- 
tions stated in the latter part of the preceding article, as well as merchandise 
loaded on boats beginning to load after September 30, proximo, whatever may be 
the date of the arrival of the vessel, shall be subject to the payment of these dues. 

Art. 4. National or foreign merchandise carried in vessels arriving at the port of 
Vera Cruz from the said date of October 1 proximo, shall cease to pay the dues for 
sheds on the mole imposed by the respective ordinance dated July 10, 1895. 

Therefore I order that it be printed, published, circulated, and complied with. 

Done at the palace of the federal e:^ecutive power at Mexico, July 27, 1898. 

Porfirio Diaz. 

10. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TONNAGETAX LAW. 

[No. 7.— April 25, 1898.] 

[An ordinance to amend " The Port of Spain harbour dues ordinance, 1896."] 

Be it enacted by the governor of Trinidad and Tobago, toith the advice and consent of 
the legislative council thereof , as follows: 

1. This ordinance may be cited as ''The harbour dues ordinance, 1898/' and shall 
be read as one with ''The Port of Spain harbour dues ordinance, 1896,'' hereinaf^ 
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called the "Principal ordinance/' and may be cited therewitti as "Tlie harbour dnes 
ordinances, 1886 and 1898/' 

2. Section 2 of the principal ordinance is hereby repealed, and from and after the 
first day of July, 189^, the following harbour improvement dues shall be levied and 
paid on the cargo landed at or shipped from any port or place in this colony — that is 
tosa^: 

Ships over sixty tons register (British measurement) to pay four pence per ton, to 
be computed on the weight or measurement of goods landed, transhipped, or shipped, 
as shown by the bills of lading or otherwise to the satisfaction of the collector of 
customs. 

Provided, That every ship entering any harbor in the colony shall pay a minimum 
due of ten shillings, if of sixty tons register or over. 

Such ships arriving in ballast to load shall be charged at the rates hereby pre- 
scribed on the cargo shipped. 

Provided, also, That ships not exceeding ten tons shall be free from payment of 
such dues. 

3. Ships of over ten tons and not exceeding sixty tons, shall pay a commuted fee 
in respect of both the inward and outward cargo at the time of entry, according to 
the following scale : 

Ships ten tous and not exceeding twenty tons burden, to pay six shillings. 
Ships over twenty and not exceeding thirty tons burden^ to pay eight shillings. 
Ships over thirty and not exceeding forty tons, to pay ten shillings. 
Ships over forty and not exceeding fifty tons, to pay twelve shillings. 
Ships over fifty and not exceeding sixty tons, to pay sixteen shillings. 

4. There shall be paid to the collector or subcoUector of customs, as the case may 
be, for the certificate mentioned in section 3 of "The droghers ordinance, 1871," a 
sum amounting to a rate of three shillings and four pence per ton burden for each 
drogher of ten tons and upwards, according to the measurement thereof by the 
proper officer. The forms in the schedule to this ordinance may be used for the dec- 
laration of ownership in respect of droghers sought to be certified, and shall be 
endorsed in the case of every applicant tor such certificate with a statement of the 
names and respective tonnage of the droughers that such applicants require any 
certificate for, and payment of the dues in respect thereof shall be computed and 
made and receipted on such endorsement. 

5. It shall be lawful for the governor from time to time by proclamation to order 
and prescribe the rate of charge to be paid by vessels coming alongside or using 
any jetty, quay, or any fixed buoy, at Port-of-Spain, and for berthing and mooring 
such vessels at or to such quay or buoy. 

Passed in council this twenty-filth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 

11. JAPAN. 

The following is the tonnage-tax law of Japan, which went into effect on August 
4,1899: 

TONNAGE-DUES LAW. 

Article I. When vessels going to and from foreign countries for the purpose of 
foreign trade enter open ports, tonnage dues of 5 sen (2 cents) will be charged for 
each registered tonnage, or for every 10 koku (four tweuty-sevenths of a ton) of 
burden each time they enter; provided that if dues at the rate of 15 sen (7 cents) 
for each ton of registered tonnage or for every 10 koku are paid at once, no dues 
shall be required to be paid for one year at the port where such dues are paid. 

The registered tonnage of vessels of a country which has a mode of measurement 
different from the Empire shall be converted in accordance with the metric system 
fixed in the Empire. 

Art. II. Tonnage dues shall be paid to the custom-house by masters of vessels 
when such vessels enter porta. 

Art. III. No tonnage dues shall be imposed on vessels which have entered ports 
on account of maritime disasters or other unavoidable causes, provided that this 
shall not apply to cases where the loading or discharging of cargo is done without 
being necessitated by any of the causes referred to in this article. 

Art. IV. The superintendent of customs may, if he considers it necessary, take 
measurements of any vessel. 

Art. V. When a vessel has cleared with the intention of avoiding tonnage dues 
or without paying them, the master of the vessel shall be punished with a hue cor- 
responding to three times the amount of the dues not paid or which it was intended 
to avoid. 
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Art. YI. As re^rds the investigation and punishment of offonses, the customs 
law shall he applied ; provided that the term during which a notice is to he carried 
out be not more than forty-eight hours from the receipt of such notice. 

Art. VII. As to the collection of tonnage dues, the system of collection for 
national taxes shall not he applied. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE OPERATION OP THE TONNAGE-DUES LAWS. 

Article I. Persons wishing to pay the tonnage dues for one year at one time, 
according to the provisions of the note append^ to Article I of the tonnage-dues 
law, shall give notice of their intention to the custom-house or a branch office of the 
same. 

Art. II. When the custom-house or a branch office desires to collect tonnage dues, 
notice shall be given to the payer of the amount of dues and the place of payment. 

Art. III. Vessels engaged in foreign trade which enter port on account of calami- 
ties at sea or other unavoidable reason should certify to the circumstances at the 
cnstom-hpuse or branch office. 

In case the tonnage dues are paid, the above is not required. 

Art. IV. Persons who desire to receive a certificate of the payment of tonnage 
dues, or a certificate of the measurement of their vessel, in case such vessel has been 
measured in accordance with Article IV of the tonnage law, should apply to the 
cnstom-house or branch office and pay a fee of 1.50 yen (74 cents) for each certificate. 

The above fee may be paid in revenue stamps, attached to the application for 
certificate. 

Art. V. With regard to the method of investigation and punishment of violations 
of these regulations, the regulations for the operation of the custom-house law shall 
be applied. 

appendix. 

This ordinance shall go into effect on the date of the operation of the tonnage- 
does law (August 4, 1899). 



Appendix J. 

MILITARY regulations FOR VESSELS. 

Following is the text of regulations now in force relating to vessels of Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and Cuba : 

1. REGULATIONS FOB VESSELS OF PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINES (IDENTICAL). 

[Tariff circular No. 82.] 

War Department, 

Washington, July 10, 1899, 
The following Executive order and the rqgulations for its enforcement are pub- 
lished for the information and guidance of all concerned. The ''Amended customs 
tariff and regulations for ports in Porto Rico'' are hereby amended accordingly: 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C, July 3, 1899. 

1. Officers of the customs in the island of Porto Rico, ceded to the United States 
by Spain, may issue a certificate of protection entitling the vessel to which it is issued 
to the protection and flag of the United States on the high seas and in all ports if 
the vessel is owned by — 

(a) A citizen of the United States residing in Porto Rico; 

(b) A native inhabitant of Porto Rico upon taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States ; 

(c) A resident of Porto Rico before April 11, 1899, hitherto a subject of Spain, upon 
abjuring his allegiance to the Crown of Spain and taking the oath of allegiance to 
the United States. 

2. The master and the watch officers of a vessel to which a certificate of protection 
is issued shall be citizens of the United States, or shall take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, provided that the general commanding the forces of the United 
States in Porto Rico may in his discretion in special cases waive this requirement in 
whole or in part. 
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3. Sach certificate of protection shall entitle the vessel to the same privileg^es and 
subject it to the same disabilities as are prescribed in Article XX of the Consular 
Regulations of 1896 for American or foreign built vessels transferred abroad to citi- 
zens of the United States. 

4. The form and manner of the issue of certificates of protection provided for in 
this order shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

William McKiklby. 

regulations. 

1. Officers of the customs in the island of Porto Rico who shall be designated for 
the purpose by the general commanding the forces of the United States in the island 
may issue certificates of protection to vessels which are not documented by law as 
vessels of the United States, but are by the law of nations entitled to the protection 
and flag of the United States. 

2. Vessels to which these certificates may be issued are of three classes : 

(a) A vessel owned by a citizen of the United States residing in the island of 
Porto Rico. 

(5) A vessel owned by a native inhabitant of the island of Porto Rico who shall 
have taken the oath of allegiance to the United States before applying for sach 
certificate. 

(c) A vessel owned by a Spaniard resident of the island of Porto Rico before April 
11, 1899, who shall have Objured his allegiance to the Crown of Spain and shall have 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United States before applying for such certificate. 

3. It has been the practice of Congress in the case of accretions of territory to the 
United States to provide for the registration as vessels of the United Stat^ of ves- 
sels owned, on the date of the ratification of the treaty by which the territory has 
been acquired, by subjects, citizens, or residents of the territory acquired, and in 
the case of the Louisiana purchase, owned by citizens of the United States in the 
territory at that time. Officers of the customs, accordingly, will carefully distinguish 
on their books the following classes of vessels in the island of Porto Rico entitled to 
the protection and flag of the United States : 

(1) Vessels owned on or before April 11, 1899, by American citizens. 

(2) Vessels owned on or before April 11, 1899, by native inhabitants. 

(3) Vessels owned on or before April 11, 1899, by Spanish subjects, natives of the 
Peninsula, resident in the island of Porto Rico before that date. 

(4) Vessels acquired since April 11, 1899, by American citizens. 

(5) Vessels acquired since April 11, 1899, by native inhabitants. 

(6^ Vessels acquired since April 11, 1899, by Spanish subjects, natives of the 
Peninsula, resident in the island of Porto Rico before that date. 

Class (a). 

4. Vessels of Class (a) will have been acquired by purchase by American citizens. 
In such cases, before issuing a certificate, the officer of the customs shall require 

satisfactory proof that the applicant is a citizen of the United States. He shall also 
require the applicant to make oath of his citizenship and of the maimer in which it 
was acquired. 

He shall require the applicant to produce the bill of sale, with a copy of the same. 

He shall satisfy himself that the sale, is made in good faith, and if he is satisfied 
that the sale is fictitious or is for the purpose of securing the protection and use of 
the flag of the United States for a vessel owned by one who is not a citizen or does 
not intend to remain in allegiance to the United States, he shall refuse to grant the 
certificate. 

If satisfied of the citizenship of the applicant and of the bona fides of the sale, he 
shall file the oath of citizenship and the copy of the bill of sale. He shall make 
record of the original bill of sale in his office, authenticate its execution, and deliver 
to the purchaser a certificate to that effect, certifying also that the owner is a 
citizen of the United States. (See form.) 

Class (6). 

5. Vessels of Class (b) will be such as were owned by native inhabitants of the 
island of Porto Rico before the island was ceded to the United States on April 11, 
1899, or such as may have been or may be acquired by purchase since that date by 
such inhabitants. 

In both such cases, before issuing a certificate, the officer of the customs shall 
require satisfactory proof that the applicant was a native inhabitant of the island of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899, and shall require him to take oath of allegiance to the 
United States in the presence of witnesses, native inhabitants of the island. 
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In the case of a vessel owned by a native inhabitant before April 11, 1899, the 
officer of the customs shall reqnire the applicant to surrender his former Spanish 
register or other marine document, if any, with a copy of the same. He shall file 
the copy, and, if desired, mav return to the owner the original, indorsed with the 
atatexnent of the owner's transfer of allegiance. 

In the case of a vessel purchased since A^ril 11, 1899, by a native inhabitant, he 
shall require the applicant to produce the bill of sale, with a copy of the same, and 
proceed as prescribed in the case of the sale of a vessel to an American citizen, sat- 
isfying himself of and certifying to the oath of allegiance instead of the citizenship 
of the applicant. - (See form.) 

Cl<isa (c). 

6. Vessels of Class (c) will be such as were owned by Spanish subjects, natives of 
the Peninsula, residents of the island of Porto Rico before April 11, 1899, who may 
desire within one year from that date to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, or such as may have been or may be acquired by purchase since that date by 
snch Spanish subjects. 

In both such cases before issuing a certificate the officer of the customs shall 
reqnire satisfactory proof that the applicant was a Spanish subject, native of the 
Peninsula, and resident of the island of Porto Rico before April 11, 1899, and shall 
require him to take the oath of allegiance to the United States in the presence of 
Tvitnesses. 

In the case of a vessel owned by a Spanish subject before April 11, 1899, native of 
the Peninsula, the officers of the customs shall proceed as in the case of a vessel 
OTvned by a native inhabitant before April 11, 1899. 

In case of a vessel purchased since April 11, 1899, by a Spanish subject, he shall 
reqnire the applicant to produce the bill of sale, with a copy of the same, and pro- 
<5eed as prescribed in the case of the sale of a vessel to an American citizen, satisfy- 
ing himself of and certifying to the oath of allegiance, instead of the citizenship, of 
the applicant. (See Form.) 

7. Before issuing the certificate the officer of the customs shall require the gross 
and net tonnage of the vessel to be ascertained and shall insert the same in the 
description of the vessel in the certificate. The system of measuring gross and net 
tonnage in the United States is in most respects similar to that employed by other 
maritime nations. Officers of the customs may accordingly ascertain usually the 
particulars required from the foreign registers or other marine documents under 
"which vessels have hitherto been navigating. The general commanding the forces 
of the United States in the island of Porto Kico may on the application of a proper 
officer of the customs waive this requirement in special cases, especially in the case 
of small vessels. 

8. Before issuing the certificate the officer of the customs shall require the master 
and the watch officers of the vessel to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 

Evidence that the master or any of the watch officers is a citizen of the United 
States will be accepted in lieu of such oath on the part of said master or watch 
officer. 

The general commanding the forces of the United States in the island of Porto 
Rico may, in his discretion, in special cases waive this requirement in whole or in 
part when the public interests shall not be endangered thereby. 

Officers of the customs shall, wherever practicable, afford opportunities for the 
crew of a vessel to which a certificate has been issued to 'take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

9. Officers of the customs, empowered by these regulations to issue certificates, 
are instructed to prepare lists of vessels which have been certified to previously as 
Bold to American citizens in the island of Porto Kico since July 1, 1898, and to com- 
municate the substance of these regulations to such American owners. Such owners 
may be invited to comply with the jirovisions of these regulations in order to secure 
uniformity in the system of record, protection, and use of the American flag for ves- 
sels in the island of Porto Rico. Where such owners decline to comply, officers of 
the customs will note the reasons assigned and report the facts, through the usual 
official channels, to the War Department. 

10. The general commanding the forces of the United States in the island of Porto 
Rico is authorized at any time, for sufficient cause, to cancel any certificate issued 
under these regulations, or any certificate of American ownership heretofore issued 
by a consul of the United States in the island of Porto Rico, and the vessel for which 
snch certificate was issned shall thereupon no longer be entitled to the protection 
and flag of the United States. He shall report his action in each such case to the 
War Department. 

11. The officer of the customs shall not issue a certificate until he is satisfied by 
inspection that the vessel is engaged in legitimate trade; and any officer of the cus- 
toms may at any time direct any examination of the owner, master, crew, passeu- 
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gers; cargo, or vessel which he may deem necessary to satisfy himself that the vessel 
is in legitimate trade and is entitled to the certificate. 

12. The officer of the customs to whom the master of a vessel under the certificate 
herein provided may apply for a clearance to a foreign port shall advise the master 
of his duty to report to the consul of the United States at that port if there he one. 

13. Should any vessel to which a certificate is issued desire clearance for the United 
States, the proper officers of the customs shall advise the owner or master of the 
provisions of sections 2497, 4219, and 4225 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

14. Each certificate of protection shall he signed hy the general commanding the 
forces of the United States in the island of Porto Rico. It shall also be signed by 
the officer of the customs issuing it. A copy of such certificate shall be transmitted as 
soon as practicable by the officer of customs issuing it to the general commanding 
the forces of the United States in the island of Porto Rico, to be filed at headquarters. 

As soon as practicable after the close of each month the general commanding the 
forces of the United States in the island of Porto Rico shall transmit to the War 
Department an abstract of all certificates issued during the preceding month. Sach 
abstract shall recite the following particulars: 

(1) Name of vessel. 

(2) Rig of vessel, whether steam or sail. 

(3) Gross tonnage. 

(4) Net tonnage. 

(5) Where built. 

(6) Year when built. 

(7) Name of owner. 

(8) Residence of owner. 

(9) Description of owner, whether American citizen, native inhabitant, or Spanish 
subject, native of the Peninsula, and resident of the island of Porto Rico on April 
11, 1899. 

(10) Date of issue of certificate. 

(11) Owner of vessel on April 11, 1899, or note that the ownership is unchanged, 
if the owner on that date is the same as the owner to whom the certificate is granted. 

(12) If the ownership has changed, statement whether the owner on April 11, 1899, 
was an American citizen, or a native inhabitant, or a Spanish subject, native of the 
Peninsula, and resident of the island of Porto Rico on that date. 

(13) Name of former owner in case of vessel acquired by purchase. 

(14) Residence of former owner. 

(15) Nationality of vessel before issue of certificate. 



Certificate No. , 

Fori of , island of Porto Bico. 

The United States of America. 

island op porto rico. 

Spain cedes to the United States the 

ISLAND OF PORTO RICO. 

Certificate of protection. 
In pursuance of Executive order, approved July 3, 1899, by the President of the United States. 
, residing at , island of Porto Rico, ceded to the United States 

i>^a^„:« ^« A :i ii iqoq i,o,rj«« c^^^^ S allegiance to the United States ) 

by Spam on April 11, 1899, having sworn | ^^J^^ .^ ^ ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ U^^,^ g^^^^^ | , 

and having sworn that he is the owner of the vessel called the , and that said 

vessel was built in the year 18—, at , and that said vessel is a of 

gross tons and net tonsj and that said vessel has decks and 

masts, and that her length is , her breadth , and her depth , and 

that said vessel is engaged in legitimate trade. 

Therefore said vessel is by this certificate entitled to the protection and flag of 
the United States. 

Given under my hand at ^he port of , island of Porto Rico, this day 

of , in the year one thousand hundred and . 

[SEAL.] , U. S. A., 

Officer of the Customs, 

(On the margin:) , U. S. A., general commanding the forces of the 

United States in the island of Porto Rico. 
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[Beverse.] 

Certificado No. , 

Puerto de , Isla de Puerto Bico. 

ESTADOS UNIDOS DE AMERICA. 
ISLA DB PUICRTO RICO. 

Espafia cede ^ los Estados Unidos la isla denominda 

ISLA DB PUERTO RICO. 

Certificado de proteocidn. 

En cnmplimiento de la 6rden ejeoutiva, aprobada el 3 de Julio de 1899, por el Presidente de los Estados 

Unidos. 



—, resideDte en , Isla de Puerto Rico, cedida d los Estadod 

Unidos por Espaiia el 11 de Abril de 1899, hablendo jurado j se^^ciudtdano d^lC^ 

Estados Unidos ( ^ habiendo jurado ser propietario del buqne nombrado , y 

que dicho buque fn6 oonstruldo en el ano 18 — , en y que dicho buque es un 

, de toneladas bmtas y toneladas netas, y que dicho buque tiene 

cubiertas, y m^tiles, y que tiene de eslora, de manga, y 

de pontal, y que dicho buque se ocupa en ligftimo comercio. 

Por tauto, dicho buque, por el presente certificado, tiene derecho ^ la proteccidn y 
al uso de la bandera de los Estados Unidos. 

En testimonio de lo cual expido el presente certificado en el puerto de , Isla de 

Puerto Rico, el dia de del afio mil . 

[8ELLO.] , Ej4ro%to de los E, U, 

Empleado de aduanas, 

(On the margin:) , E. U. A., General en Jefe de las Fuerzas de los 

Estados Unidos en la Isla de Puerto Rico. 

Certificate of otonership, 

I, . officer of the customs for the port of , island of Porto Rico, desig- 
nated for toe purpose by the general commanding the forces of the United States in 
the island of Porto Rico, do hereby certify that the within bill of sale, bearing date 

the day of , 189 — - — , of the vessel called the , 

gross tons, net tons, sold and transferred by to , 

-•^ojlTaZrnMXi't^l'si*'"'*'*" h« been proved satisfactorily to 

me to have been duly executed, and I further certify that herein mentioned 

r is a citizen of the United States, 
is a native inhabitant of the island of Porto Rico, 
and has taken the oath of allegiance to the 

as the purchaser of said vesseK ^?^*®?^^**^*^,S; o i i, i.. x x- /. 

w> wxic ifui«u»Bcx ui o»xvA vooooi^ ^^ April 11, 1899, was a Spanish subject, native of 

the Peninsula, resident of the island of Porto 
Rico, and has taken the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. 



U. S. A., 



Date, — — . Officer of the Customs, 

[Reverse.] * 

Certificado de propiedad» 

El que susoribe — ^ empleado de aduanas del puerto de , Isla de Puerto 

Bico, nombrado para el case por el General en Jefe de las fuerzas de los Estados 
Unidos en la Isla de Puerto Rico, por la presente certifico, que la adjunta cnenta de 

veiita, fechada el de de 189—, del buque (aparejo) nombrado 

de toneladas brutas, y toneladas netas, vendido y traspasado por 6. 

<!-- IL^inS:^;^^^^^^^^^^ hajustificadosatisfactoriamente 

42 14 
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ante mi que ha sido debidamente extendida y certifico ademas que d qnien se 

f 68 ciudadano de los Estados Unidos. 
es natural y residente de la Isla de Puerto 
Rico y ha jurado lealtad ^ los Estados 
Unidos. 
con fecha 11 de Abril de 1899, era sdbdito 
espafiol, natural de la Penfnsnla, resi- 
dente en Puerto Rico/ y ha jurado 
lealtad ^ los Estados Unidos. 



olta aqul como comprador de dicho buque < 



, E. U.A. 



Pecha, • 



Emplea4o de Aduanas, 



This order will be duly proclaimed and enforced in the island of Porto Rico. 

R. A. A.LGER, Secretary of War, 

2. EEGULATION FOR CUBAN VESSELS. 
[Tariff circular No. 76.] 

War Department, Washingtonf June 16, 1899, 

The following Executive order and the rules for its enforcement are published for 
the information and guidance of all concerned. The " Amended customs tariff and 
regulations for ports in Cuba in possession of the United States'' are hereby amended 
accordingly : 

Executive Mansion, Washington, June 16, 1899. 

Officers of the customs in the island of Cuba may authorize the clearance, under a 
permit, for foreign ports or ports of the United States, of vessels owned prior to 
January 1, 1899, by residents of Cuba, and owned at the time of clearance by citi- 
zens of Cuba, under the distinctive signal and coasting permit of Cuba. Such ves- 
sels may fly the American flag above the distinctive signal, solely for the purposes 
of indicating that the Government of the United States, pursuant to treaty, has 
assumed and will discharge the obligations that may, under international law, 
result from the fact of the occupation of Cuba for the protection of life and property. 

In granting such clearance under a permit, officers of the customs will advise mas- 
ters or owners that the clearance under permit and the use of the flag of the United 
JBtates hereby authorized do not confer upon such vessel any rights or privileges 
which are confeiTed upon vessels of the United States by the statutes or treaties of 
the United States. 

The rights and privileges of such a vessel as to entry, clearance, dues, charges, 
etc., in foreign ports and in ports of the United States, will be determined by the 
laws of the country in which the port may be situated. 

Such vessel, upon entry into a port of the United States, will be subject to the 
provisions of sections 2497, 4219, and 4225 of the Revised Statutes, and such other 
laws as may be applicable. 

The form and manner of the issue of permits provided for in this paragraph shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Tariff circular No. 71, dated Washington, May 25, 1899, is hereby rescinded. 

William McKinlsy. 
regulations. 

1. Each permit for the clearance to a foreign port or a port of the United States 
of a vessel owned by a citizen of Cuba shall be signed by the general commanding 
the forces of the United States in Cuba. 

2. Each such permit shall also be signed by the collector of customs at the port 
in Cuba irom which the vessel seeks clearance. 

3. The collector of customs shall retain a duplicate of each such permit isBued. 

4. Previous to the issue of the permit, the owner and master shall ^ive a bond in 
the sum of $10 per gross ton, with security satisfactory to the collector of customs, 
that for the period of one year such vessel shall engage only in legitimate trade, and 
shall use the flag of the United States only for the purpose set forth in Executive 
orders and regulations relating to the subject, and shall, together with the owner 
and master, comply with all Executive orders and regulations now established or 
which may hereafter be established relating at any time to said vessel. 

5. The collector of customs shall not issue said permit until he is satisfied by 
inspection that said vessel is about to engage in legitimate trade, and he may direct 
any examination of the owner, master, crew, passengers, cargo, or vessel which he 
may deem necessary for the purpose. 

6. The permit for clearance provided by these regulations shall not authorize the 
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vessel to carry arms or ammitnitioiiy unless the general commanding the forces of 
the United States in Cuba shall, in his discretion, give a written permit for the 
transportation of a stated amount of arms and ammunition for a specific purpose 
on a specific voyage. 

7. Tne collector of customs, in issuing such permit, shall notify the master that 
he may fiy the American flag above the distinctive signal for the coasting trade of 
Cuba solely for the purpose of indicating that the Government of the United States, 
pursuant to treaty, has assumed and will discharge the obligations that may, under 
international law, result from the fact of the occupation of Cuba for the protection 
of life and property of Cubans. He shall also advise the master that the clearance 
under permit and the use of the flag of the United States hereby authorized do not 
confer upon this vessel any rights or privileges which are conferred upon vessels of 
the United States by the statutes or treaties of the United States, but that the rights 
and privileges of the vessel in foreign ports and in the United States will be deter- 
mined bv the laws of the country of the port. He shall in particular advise the 
master, if the vessel shall clear for the United States, that extra tonnage dues, 
amounting to $1 per net ton, will be incurred in the United States, under the pro- 
visions of sections 4219 and 4225 of the Revised Statutes. 

8. The master of the vessel upon receiving the permit shall place it with his 
Cuban coasting permit, and upon arriving in a foreign port shall promptly deposit 
both with the consul of the United States at that port, or if there be none, thei^ with 
the consul of a friendly nation. If the laws of the port require that the ship's 
papers be deposited with the local officer of customs, the master shall so deposit 
both permits, promptly advising the consul of his action. Before clearance the 
consul shall return to the master the p ermits, or cause them to be returned as the reg- 
isters of American vessels are returned in foreign ports. In ports of the United 
States the permits shall be deposited with and returned by the collector of customs. 

9. The master of a vessel upon returning to a port in Cuba shall surrender the 
permit to the collector of customs at the port of entry, who shall make such exami- 
nation as he may deem necessary to satisfy himself that the permit and the flag of 
the United States have been used only for the purposes prescribed, and if satisfied he 
shall cancel the permit and return it to the collector of customs who issued it, to be 
filed. If upon examination the collector is not satisfied that the permit and the flag 
have been used only for the purposes prescribed, he shall detain the vessel and report 
as soon as practicable to the general commanding the forces of the United States in 
Cuba. 

10. For any misuse of the American flag or of the permit authorized by this order 
the general commanding the forces of the United States in Cuba may, in his discre- 
tion, impose a penalty not exceeding $10 per gross ton on the vessel, or may institute 
proceedings for the forfeiture of the bond above provided, or may seize the vessel 
and report the facts to the Secretary of War for his action. 

FORM OP PERMIT. 

Port op . Number of permit . 

Island op Cuba 

occupied by 

The United States of America. 

''Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cnba. 

"And as the Island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by the United 
States, the United States will, so long as such occupation shall last, assume and 
discharge the obligations that may under international i:aw result from the fact of 
its occupation, for the protection of life and property." 

William McEanley, President of the United States of America, to all who shall see 
these presents^ greeting : 



Be it known that leave and permission to sail are hereby given to , 

master of the , called the , of the port of ^ island of Cuba, and 

of net tons, now lying in the port of , laden with , and bound 

for- 



We, ■ ■ , collector of the port of , hereby make known that -, 

master of the , having appeared before us, has declared under oath that the said 

vessel, called the , which he now commands, is the property of , 

a citizen of , island of Cuba, occupied by the United States of America, and 

prior to January 1, 1899, was owned by , a resident of Cuba, and, as 

W9 wish the said master to succeed in the legitimate purposes of his voyage, we pray 
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generally these who may meet this vessel, and in particular each person in the place 
where the said master may arrive with his vessel and cargo, to receive him in kind- 
ness and extend suitable treatment to him, allowing him, on payment of dues and 
expenses, to enter, clear, navigate, and frequent ports, places, and territories for the 
purpose of transacting business where and in the manner most convenient. 
For this courtesy we make grateful acknowledgment. 

Date . 

, U.S.A., 

Oeneralf Commanding the Forces of the U, S. in Cuba, 



Collector of Customs and , U, S. A. 

[Reverse.] 

Puerto dk . Ntimero de la licenoia, . 

IsLA DE Cuba 

OCUPADA POR 

Los EsTADos Unidos db America. 

''Espatia renuncia todo derecho de soberania y propriedad sobre Cuba. 

^* En atenol6n & que dicha isla, cuando sea evacuada por Espafia, va ^ ser ocn- 
pada por los Estados Unidos, los Estados Unidos mientras dure su ocupacidn^ toma- 
r^n sobre sf y cumplir^ las obligaciones que por el hecho de ocuparla, les impone 
el Derecho Internacional, para la protecci6n de vidas y haciendas.'' 

William McKinley, Presidente de los Estados Unidos de America, A todos que la 

presente vieren, salnd : 

S^pase que se concede permiso y licencia de navegaci6n ^ -, capita 

de , llamado , del puerto de , Isla de Cuba, toneladiM netasy 

surto actualmente en el puerto de > cargado de y con destine ^ . 

El infrascrito , Administrador de Aduanas del puerto de , por la pre- 
sente hago sa])er que , capita de , ha comparecido ante ml y ha decla- 

rado bajo juramento que dicho bnque, llamado , actualmente bajo su mando, es 

eropiedad de , ciudadano de , Isla de Cuba, ocupada por los Estados 
^nidos de America, y con anterioridad al 1 <> de enero de 1899, pertenecfa ^ , 

residente en Cuba, y deseando 6xito ^ dicho capit^n en los objetos legitimes de su 
viaje, rogamos en general & cuantos encontraren dicho bnque, y en particular ^ cada 
uno, en el lugar ^ donde dicho capit^u llegare con su bnque y cargamento, que lo 
reciban con bondad y lo traten convenientemente, permiti^ndole, efectuado ef pago 
de derechos y gastos, hacer la entrada y despacho, navegar y frecuentar puertos, 
lugares y territorios, con objeto de realizar sus negocios donde y como le fuere mito 
conveniente. 
Por cnya atenci6n quedaremos reconocidos. 
Fecha . 



, E.E.U., 



General al mando de lasfuerzas de los Estados Unidos en Cuba, 



Administrador de Aduanas y , E. E, U, 



This order will be duly proclaimed and enforced in the island of Cuba. 

G. D. MEIKLBJOHNy 

Acting Secretary of War, 



Appendix K. 

LIGHTS FOR STEAM PILOT VESSELS. 

The following correspondence expresses the views of the American delegates to the 
International Marine Conference concerning the propriety of establishing distinctive 
lights for steam pilot vessels : . 

Treasury Department, Bureau of Navigation, 

Washington, D, C, July 11, 1899. 
Sir : The Revised International Rules for preventing collisions at sea, as well as 
our Bo- called inland rules, contain no special provision for the lights on steam pilot 
vessels. This omission is doubtless due to the fact that when the Washington Inter- 
national Marine Conference was in session there were few if any such vessels. 
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By an order in council, dated July 7, 1897, the British Government put in force the 
inclosed regulation for the lights on steam pilot vessels, reciting that it ''shall form 
part of the said article 8, and shall be read and construed accordingly/' 

Should Congress be asked at the coming session to apply the same regulation in 
American waters? 

Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1897, provides : 

<<Stoam pilot boats shall, in addition to the masthead light and green and red 
side lights required for ocean steam vessels, carry a red light hung vertically from 
three to five feet above the foremast headlight, for the purpose of distinguishing 
such steam pilot boats from other steam vessels.'' 

This provision was repealed by section 5 of the act of June 7, 1897, establishing 
the inland rules. It was in effect only from July 1, 1897, to October 7, 1897, when 
the inland rules went into effect. I do not know the origin of the section. When 
the American delegates met at this Bureau its repeal was recommended for two rea- 
sons — first, because it applied only to inland waters, where steam pilot boats are not, 
as a rule in fact, on station, and, second, because it was different from the British 
light for a similar situation. 

Great Britain and the continental powers will be compelled to put the red light 
below the white light on steam pilot vessels, as the other order, red above white, is 
prescribed by the international rules (page 7) for vessels off' European coasts, trawl- 
ing, dredging, or fishing with drag nets. 

The advantages of adopting, on this side the ocean, the lights adopted by Great 
Britain are: 

(1) Preservation of uniformity in the international rules, to which, at least by 
inference, we are committed 

(2) Accustoming vessels desiring a pilot to look for the same light on our coasts 
as abroad. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that there are some mechanical advantages in 
favor of the red light above the white, though the nature of the advantage has not 
been made clear to me. 

Assuming that action on the subject at the next session will be desirable, I am 
endeavoring to ascertain the views of the American delegates. As the matter is not 
complicated it will probably not be necessary to ask the delegates to assemble here 
to discnss it. I shall send copies of the letters of each delegate to his colleagues, if 
that is desired. 

Respectfully, yours, Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

CotnmisHoner, 
Rear-Admiral 8. R. Franklin, U. S. N., 

Waihington, D, C. 

SCHEDULE. 

A steam pilot vessel exclusively employed for the service of pilots licensed or cer- 
tified by any pilotage authority or the committee of any pilotage district in the 
United Kingdom, when engaged on her station on pilotage duty, and in British 
waters and not at anchor, shaU, in addition to the lights required for all pilot boats, 
carry at a distance of 8 feet below her white masthead light a red light visible all 
around the horizon, and of such a character as to be visible on a dark night with a 
clear atmosphere at a distance of at least 2 miles, and also the colored side lights 
required to be carried by vessels when- underway. 

When engaged on her station ou pilotage duty and in British waters and at anchor 
she shall carry, in addition to the lights required for all pilot boats, the red light 
above mentioned, but not the colored side lights. 

When not engaged on her station on pilotage duty she shall carry the same lights 
as other steam vessels. 

BuENA Vista Spring Hotel, Pa., July 14, 1899, 
Dear Sir: In reply to your communication of the 11th instant, I beg leave to 
state that in my opinion our rule in reference to steam pilot vessels should be made 
to conform to that of Great Britain for the reasons stated in 1 and 2 of your 
communication. 

As to the mechanical disadvantages referred to in your letter, if they have been 
overcome by Great Britain, I see no reason why they should not be with us. 
I am, very truly, yours, 

S. R. Franklin, Eear-Admiral, U. S, N. 
Hon. Euqbne T. Chamberlain. 
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Glen Ridoe, N. J., July gS, 1899. 
Dear Sir : I concur entirely in the opinion of our president. Admiral Franklin, 
regarding the lights to be carried by steam pilot boats. 

Yours, sincerely, W. T. Sampson. 

Mr. EuGEiOB T. Chamberlain. 



Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 

Second Judicial Department, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 19, 1899, 
Dear Sir: I have carefully considered the suggestions in your letter of the 14th 
instant, relating to the order in council of the British Government as to the lights 
to be carried by steam pilot boats. 

Article 30 of the International Rules recognizes the right of local authorities to 
make special rules relative to the navigation of any harbor, river, or inland waters, 
and the order in question by its terms relates simply to British waters, but it affects 
vessels of all nations which enter such waters. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
order ought not to have been made until the other Powers represented in the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference had been consulted ; and it may be that this was done. 
Any other course would result in the defeat of the intention that the rules should 
have an international character. 

I see no objection, however, to the rule itself. It is well to secure uniformity in 
all waters, and I think Congress should pass an act in conformity with the British 
regulation. 

Very truly, yours, 

Wm. W. Goodrich. 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commi89ianer of Navigation, Washington, D, C, 



International Navigation Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa,, September 7, 1899, 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 11th of July received. I have been abroad and unable to 
repljr sooner. 

It is my opinion that our rule in reference to steam pilot vessels should be mad^ 
to conform with that of Great Britain, as I consider it very desirable that uniformity 
in international rules should be observed, and the distinguishing light Great Britain 
has adopted does not seem to me to be objectionable in any respect. 
Yours truly, 

C. A. Griscom. 
Hon. E. T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner of Navigation, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 



Treasury Department, 
Office of General Superintendent Life-Saving Service, 

Washington, J). C, July U, 1899. 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the Uth instant, inclosing a regulation for the 
lights on steam pilot vessels put in force by the British Government by an order, in 
council dated January 7, 1897, and asking my opinion, as one of the American dele- 
gates to the International Marine Conference, whether Congress should be asked at 
the coming session to apply the same relation in American waters, I beg to state 
that in my judgment uniformity in the international rules should be preserved as 
far as possible, and therefore our rule in reference to steam pilot vessels should be 
made to conform to that of Great Britain. 
Respectfully, yours, 

S. I. Kimball, General Superintendent, 
. Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner of Navigation, Treasury Department, 



International Navigation Company, 

New York, September 11, 1899, 
Dear Sir: Eeplying to your letter asking for my views on a distinctive light for 
steam pilot boats, in my opinion alteration of running lights for steam pilot boats, 
either upon the high seas or upon inland waters, is not a matter to be taken up at 
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tlie request of any one class. Before any cliange is made the whole question should 
\>e carefoUy examined by all parties interested. 

It can hardly be possible that a change in this important rule on the high seas 
Bhonld be found necessary only two years after the Rule of the Road at present in 
use became law, particularly as the change is against the opinions of at least four 
of the most important delegations to the £itemational Maritime Conference and the 
rei>ort of the committee on lights. 

Yours, truly, J. W. Shackpord, 

Marine Superintendent 
Hon. Eugene T. Chamberlain, 

Commissioner of Navigation, Washington, D, C. 



International Navigation Company, 

New York, N. T., May 10, 1899, 

Dear Mr. Sharwood : Tour favor of the 9th instant, calling my attention to the 
matter of changing the character of the lights authorized by law to be carried by 
Bteam ^ilot boats on the coast of the United States, received this morning. 

In your letter, after describing that portion of the act of Congress approved 
June 7, 1897, that applies to pilot vessels, the penalty for nonobservance of the law 
and section 4 of the act rendering a vessel itself liable to the penalty, you state that, 
*^ notwithstanding these provisions, we uuderstand that the steam pilot boats of cer- 
tain harbors of the United States continue to burn the red light in connection with 
the white masthead light.'' I should say that all pilot vessels carrying such red 
lights, in case of collision, would be rendered liable for all damages arising, as arti- 
cle 1 of the act states distinctly that ''From sunset to sunrise'' . . . ''no other 
lights which may be mistaken for the prescribed lights shall be exhibited." 

You ask me to express my "opinion as to whether a change in the law" (regulat- 
ing lights for pilot vessels) "to conform to that of Great Britain is desirable." Like 
all other subjects, there are various opinions as to whether this change is desirable 
or not. This matter was discussed exhaustively at the International Marine Con- 
ference held at Washington in 1889-90, and from among various opinions advanced, 
pro and con, I submit the following : 

AGAINST RED LIGHT. 

Mr. Verbrugghe (Belgium), member of the committee on lights for small craft: 

"It is the white light which gives the boat which carries it a certain immunity. 
When a pilot boat is on her station on pilotage duty, she is doing such work that 
she must be cared for by other vessel? passing. I have already pointed out on 
another occasion to this conference, that she has to have her boat in the water, and 
therefore the white light has been very properly given. . . . When the pilot 
boat for some reason or other can not really carry out her duty she becomes an 
ordinary boat and then takes the signal of an ordinary boat ; that is to say, the side 
lights. Our proposal in tbe committee was, I believe, a fair one, and it was to keep 
the whiie light for pilot vessels, with all the immunities carried with such light." 
(Protocol, Vol. I, pp. 641-642.) 

Admiral Nares (Great Britain) : 

"I will say that these matters were considered in the committee on lights for 
small craft, and as I said before, the principle was adopted that the white light was 
the best light for a pilot boat when she was practically stationary and on her station, 
for her own safety : and it was also the best light to protect a vessel which wants a 

Silot. Itisawell-Knownsignal." . . . "The single white light is a very powerful 
ght and is a protective light to vessels approaching a pilot boat. I think you will 
find that you ought to have a powerful light. If you add a red light to it, it is only 
adding to the number of lights which we already have, and the red light, of course, 
would not show as far as a white light. It is not a protective signal." (Protocol, 
Vol. I, p. 649.) 

Mr. (now Sir Charles) Hall (Great Britain), on the question of red and white light, 
vertical liuQ, for a distinctive anchor light, argues : 

"With regard to the proposal to put the red light and the white light aft, may I 
point out this? There are many places where a ship would come in among a number 
of vessels at anchor, and he would see the red lights. He would take these for sail- 
ing vessels under way, and he would have to maneuver to keep out of their way 
among a considerable number of vessels, because he would think they were sailing 
vessels under way. Therefore it appears to us that it would add to the danger to 
pat the red lights up." (Vol. I, p. 296.) 
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FOR A DISTINCTIVE LIGHT. 

Captain Mensing (Germany) : 

'* The white light has one meaning in every place in these regulations; that is, it 
calls attention to existing danger. We have a white light meaning a ship at anchor; 
we have a white light as a sign or signal of a boat being fast by cable to the ground, 
or something like that; we have a white light as a signal of a ship being overtaken. 
Now, should a white light alone be seen, if it were not for pilot vessels, one would 
always know exactly the meaning. That is to say, the white light would be a sign 
of warning to keep a good lookout. But with the pilot vessel it is entirely differ- ' 
ent. The pilot boat wants to reach ip'ou, and you want to get near the pilot. This 
is one reason why I think an alteration should be made, so that pilot vessels could 
have a distinctive signal, showing that they are pilots and not other boats.'' (Vol. 
I, p. 56.) 

FOR A RED AND WHITE LIGHT. 

Captain Van Steyn (the Netherlands) : 

•' I handed in a motion in regard to article 9 (lights for pilot vessels), but I did 
not state the reason for the proposed change, twill now read the article: 'That 
a pilot vessel when engaged on her station or on pilotaj^e duty shall not carry the 
lights required for other vessels, but shall carry a red and white light in a vertical 
line, one underneath the other, at a distance of not less than- 6 feet, and exhibit a 
pyrotechnic light when wishing to board a ship.' 

''Now, I will tell you the reason why I proposed this. In the North Sea every 
fishing boat exhibits white lights from some part of the vessel where they can best 
be seen. Pilot vessels are very often surrounded by fishermen, and it is difficult for 
any ship in want of a pilot to find out the pilot boat. If the pilot vessel had a dis> 
tinctive mark, such as a white and red light — a pyrotechnic red light when thev 
want to board a vessel, and flare-up light that may be shown, if necessary, to indi- 
cate the after part of the vessel — we believe it would answer the purpose." (Vol. 
I, p. 63.) 

Of course these opinions were expressed when arguing pro and con on the subject 
of lights for sailing pilot boats, but they apply in a greater or less degree to 
distinctive lights for stearn pilot boats. 

Replying to your last question, as to whether "a red light should be carried at the 
masthead and the white light 8 feet below," I should say most emphatically, no. If 
there is to be any change in the system in this country it should be made to conform 
to the law now in force in the United Kingdom. One objection to this change would 
be, the red light above the white mi^ht be taken for the port side light and bow 
light of a tug with the stern range light not within the line of sight, or not visible, 
as in thick weather. It should always be borne in mind that these running lights 
should be of such a character that, as far as possible, one light, or system or lights, 
can not possibly be mistaken for another in misty or rainy weather when they can 
be seen only a short distance. 

My opinion is that an alteration in running lights of vessels upon the high seas, 
and upon the harbors, rivers, and inland waters of the United States, except the 
Great Lakes, etc., is not a matter to be taken up at the request of any one class from 
among the many interested. Before any change is made the whole question should 
be carefully examined by all parties concerned. Besides the opinion of the Phila- 
delphia pilots, I should say you should get an expression from the Sandy Hook pilots, 
Boston, Baltimore, and some of the Southern pilots, and above all, you should have 
an opinion from the British Board of Trade as to whether objections have been made 
to this system of distinctive lights for steam pilot boats, as this system has been in 
force in Great Britain since 1892, and if there have been objections made no doubt 
these officials will have knowledge of them. 

The committee appointed by the British Board of Trade to consider, '* among other 
alterations, this change in lights for steam pilot boats," in a letter recommending 
the additional red light, stated : 

*' We would suggest that in advising the foreign powers of the adoption by Great 
Britain of this rule, an intimation should be conveyed to them that, should they see 
fit to adopt it generally, the British Government would be prepared to agree to its 
being made international." 

Yon can easily understand how necessary it is that running lights for pilot boats 
should, as far as possible, be uniform in all parts of the world. 

I trust I have not tired you with this long letter, but the subject of changing any 
part of our system of running lights at the solicitation of any one class from among 
those interested should not be advocated without careful consideration. 

It has been decided in English courts that " a pilot vessel in tow of another vessel, 
even though on her station, must not carry a masthead light, but the side lights- 
only." Yours, truly, J. W. Shackford, 

Marine Superintendent, 

E. R. Sharwood, Esq., 

Secretary Mantime Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Appendix L. 



IRON CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The tonnage of iron and steel vessels bnilt in the United States during the present 
fiscal year is greater than that built during any previous year, and for the second 
time only it exceeds the total construction of all classes of wooden vessels. In view 
of these facts, it seems appropriate to present the following short account of early- 
iron shipbuilding in the United States, prepared by Mr. W. M. Lytle, in charge of the 
records of th6 Bureau: 

The first iron vessels built and documented in ijie United States of which this 
office has any record were the steamers John Randolph^ 122 tons ; Chatham^ 198 tons, 
and Lamar y 196 tons. These vessels were built in Savannah, Ga., in 1834, 1836, and 
1838, respectively, of iron brought from Liverpool. 

ITie first vessel built of iron manufactured in the United States was the Valley 
Forge, of 199 tons. This vessel was built at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1839, by Thomas Bald- 
^win, and, presumably, was not a great success, for no other documented iron vessel 
inras bnilt at that port until 1864. 

The screw steamers Black Diamandj Vuloan, Ironsides, and Anthracite were built in 
1842, at New York, N. Y., by James Cunningham or by Hogg & Delamater. These 
vessels were each of 137 tons burden, and were used in the coal trade between New 
York and Philadelphia. 

In 1844 there were built by the Betts, Harlan & HoUingsworth Company, at Wil- 
mington, Del., the side-wheel steamers Ashland and Ocean, of 182 and 191 tons, respec- 
tively, and tne Bangor. The Bangor was a three-masted, schooner-rigged, twin- 
screw passengier and freight steamer of 212 tons, and was owned by the Boston and 
Bangor Steamship Company. This vessel was partially burned on her second trip, 
but was rebuilt at Bucksport, Me.,. and afterwards sold to the Government and 
employed during the Mexican war under the name of Scourge, 

The Betts, Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del., in 1855, built the first 
iron sailing vessel, the schooner Mahlon Betts, 

The master-carpenters' certificates, at Philadelphia, Pa., prior to 1849 have been 
destroyed, so that the history of the first iron vessels built at that port can not be 
ffiven. The first vessel built at that port, which the files in this office show to be 
iron, was the side- wheel steamer Conestoga^ of 65 tons. This vessel was built in 1844. 
In the same year the side- wheel steamer Camden, of 194 tons, was built, and in 1845 
the Barclay, of 99 tons. It is believed that both of these vessels were constructed of 
iron, although no verification of this statement has been found. 

In 1845 the screw steamer B, B, Forbes, of 329 tons, was built at Boston, Mass., by 
Otis Tufts. 

In 1853 the screw steamer Patapsco was built at Baltimore by Wells & Miller; in , 
1867 the Tredegar Company, at Richmond, Va., built the Virginia, W. F, Taylor, and ' 
Tredegar; and in 1869 the Atlantic Iron Works, at Norfolk, Va., built the side- wheel 
isteamer Cygnet All of these vessels were small. 

The steamers S. J. Lee and J". 5. Sellers were constructed at Galvestpn, Tex., in 1866 
rand 1869, respectively, from material manufactured in Europe and intended for the 
(Confederacy. 

The first iron vessel built on the Great Lakes was the screw steamer Merchant, of 
720 tons. This vessel was built at Bufi'alo, N. Y., in 1862, by David Bell. 

The following list contains the names of all iron vessels built in the United States 
for the merchant service and documented prior to July 1, 1872, so far as this office 
jhas been able to ascertain : 



Iron vessels built and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 1872. 



Big. 



Name of vessel. 



Gross 


When 


tons. 


built. 


329 


1845 


34 


1857 


118 


1857 


19 


1858 


252 


1858 


522 


1858 


522 


1859 


1,165 


1860 


1,155 


1860 


241 


1860 



Where built. 



Builder. 



Sts 

Sch.y.... 

St.8 

St.8 

Brig 

St.? 

St.8 

St.B 

St. 8 

8t8 



District of Boston and 
OAarlestoton. 

R. B.Forbes 

Edith 

Argentina 

Alpha 

Nankin 

Sestos 

Contest 

Soutli Carolina * 

Massachusetts 1 

Pembroke -. 



Boston, Mass . 



.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

1 Composite. 



Otis Tufts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Harrison, Loring & Co. 

Do. ^ 

Do. 

Do. 
Atlantic Works. 
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Iron vessels built and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 1872 — Continued. 



Big. 



Kame of vessel. 



Gross 


When 


tons. 


built. 


2,008 


1862 


1,991 


1862 


1.049 


1869 


358 

• 


1869 


89 


1863 


137 


1842 


137 


1842 


137 


1842 


137 


1842 


614 


1845 


115 


1845 


115 


1845 


115 


1845 


115 


1845 


115 


1845 


680 


1846 


448 


1849 


166 


1852 


119 


1852 


238 


1852 


722 


1857 


510 


1859 


333 


1860 


862 


1860 


618 


1861 


331 


1861 


121 


1861 


2 


1866 


169 


1870 


149 


1870 


175 


1871 


647 


1871 


647 


1871 


65 


1844 


194 


1844 


99 


1845 


228 


1855 


59 


1857 


218 


1857 


245 


1857 


187 


1859 


237 


1859 


65 


1860 


265 


1860 


85 


1860 


278 


1862 


96 


1862 


329 


1862 


63 


1862 


241 


1862 


716 


1862 


35 


1862 


50 


1862 


79 


1863 


392 


1863 


28 


1864 


692 


1865 


607 


1866 


147 


1865 


167 


1865 


1,430 


1865 


49 


1866 


202 


1866 


671 


1866 



Where built. 



Builder. 



District of Boston and 
Oharlestoton—OonVd. 



St.s. 
St.s. 

St.8. 

Brig. 



Mississippi! 

Merrimack* 

William Lawrence 

Novelty 



St.s. 



District of Stonington. 
Montafies 



St.a.. 

St.8.. 

St.s.. 
Sts.. 
St.p.. 

Barge 

> Barge. 
Barge. 
Barge.... 
Barge. 
Stp.. 
St-p.. 

Barge 

Barge. 
Barge. 
St. p . . 
St.p.. 
Stp.. 
St.s.. 
St.s.. 
St.s.. 
St.s.. 
Ship.. 
St.s.. 
St.s.. 
St.s.. 
St.p.. 
St.p.. 



St.p. 
Stp. 
Stp. 
St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 
Sta.. 
Sts.. 
Sts.. 
St.s . 
St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s .. 
St.s . 
St.s. 

St.s . 
St. s . 
St.s ., 

St.B . 
st.8. 

sts. 
sts. 
Sts . 

Stp. 
Stp. 
Stp. 
Stp. 
Sts. 



District of New York. 



Black Diamond... 

Vulcan 

Ironsides 

Anthracite 

Iron Witch 

JohnS.Ide 

Philip T.Heartt.. 

L.G.Cannon 

H. Burden 

John F. Winslow . 

John Stevens 

JohnNeilson 

Globe 

Athw 

Irene. 



Virginia 

Alabama 

Flushing 

Matanzas 

North Carolina 

Primero 

Totten 

Bed, White, and Blue 

Blue Bonnet 

Bed Jacket 

Baritan 

Fulton 

Farragut 



District of Philadelphia. 

Conestoga 

Camden 

Barclay 

Henry L.Gaw 

John P. Levy 

Faun V Cadwalader . . . 

Elizabeth 

Sagua 

Octorara 

Pacific 

Wm. Woodward 

Cotton Plant 

Josephine Thomson. . . 

Clyde 

General Meigs 

Gen. Stewart Van 

Vliet. 

Col. Bucker» 

Pocahontas 

Lookout 

Capt Thomas A. P. 

Champlin. 
Edwin Ludlow 



Chas. Pearson. . . 

Croatan 

J.W.Everman . 

Edwin Forrest. . 

AUce 

Lamokin 

Thomas Kelso . . 
Douglass 



Stp Wm. H. Aspinwall. 

St. p Samuel M. Felton. . , 



Boston, Mass . 

do. 

....do 

....do 



Mystic, Conn . 



New York, N.T 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do...: 

....do 

do 

Hoboken,N.J 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

WilliamsburgJS^.Y. . 

Brooklyn, N. Y , 

do 

NewYork,N.Y 

...do 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

New York, N.Y 

....do 

Hoboken,N.J 

do 

....do 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

....do 



Philadelphia, Pa., 
IJamden, N. J . . . . 



Ph 

Camden, . 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 

do , 

do 

....do 

do 

do , 

....do , 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do...; 

Chester, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 
do , 



do 

....do 

Camden, N.J . 
....do 



Harrison, Loring & Co. 

Do. 
Athintic Works. 

Do. 



Mystic Iron Works. 



James Cunningham. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hogg & Delamater. 
Henry B. Dunham Sc Co. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 
Bobert L. Stevens. 

Do. 
Capes Sc Allison. 

Do. 

Do. 
Birbeck & Hodges. 
Samuel Sneden. 

Do. 
Cornelius K, Delamater. 
Horatio Allen. 
Samuel Sneden & Co. 
Horatio AUen. 
C. B Ingersoll. 
Francis B. Stevens. 

Do. 

Do. 
Thos.F.Bowland. 

Do. 



V<»> 



<5 

Beaney, Neafie & Co. 
D6. 

^: 

Do. 

Do. 
Neafie &. Levy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Beaney, Son Sc Archibald. 
Neafie & Levy. 

Do. 

Thomas Birely. 
Neafie & Levy. 

Wilcox & Whitney. 



.do. 



National Iron Armor aud 

Shipbailding Co. 
Neafie Sc Levy. 
Beaney, Son &^Co. 
National Iron Armor and 

Shipbuilding Co. 
Beaney, Son &> Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Beaney, Son Sc. Archibald. 
National Iron Armor and 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa W. Cramp Sc Sons. 

Chester,Pa Beaney, Son & Co. 



Philadelphia, Pa 

Chester, Pa 

CamdeD,N. J ... 



Chester, Pa . . 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Camden, N. J 



1 Composite. 
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Iron vessels huili and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 1872 — Continued. 



Kig. 



St. p.... 
St. p.... 

St. 8.... 
St. 8.... 
St. 8.... 
St. 8.... 

St.p.... 

St. 8.... 
St.8.... 
St. 8.... 
St.8.... 
St.8.... 
St.8.... 
St.8.... 

St.p.... 

St.8.... 
St.8.... 
St.8.... 
St.8-... 

St.8.:.. 
St.p.... 
Slp.y..- 



St.B. 

St. a . 

St.8. 

St.a. 

St.8. 
St.8. 
St.8 . 
St.8 . 



St.p. 
Stp. 

st.8. 

St.p. 
St.p. 
Stp. 
St.p. 



Stp 

Stp..... 
St.p.... 
Stp..... 

8t.p 

St.p.... 
St.p.... 

8t.p 

8t.p.... 
St.p-... 
St.p.... 
St.8.... 



Name of veasel. 



8t.p... 

St.8... 

Barge.. 



St.8 . 

Sch.. 
St.8 . 



Diitrict of Philadel' 
phi€t— Continued, 



Julia St. Clair . 
Bandy Moore.. 

Wyoming 

Brace 

Yolonteer 

Lanra 

Burlington 

Rattlesnake ... 

Centipede 

Begnlator 

Minnie 

Achillea 

Hercules 

Benefactor 

Novelty 

ElUWoodNo.l 

Panther 

Clyde 

Georgia 

Edith 

Bristol 

Vindex 



St. p.. 
St.p.. 
St.p.. 

St.8.. 

St.p.. 

*St.p.... 

St. p.. 

St.p.. 

Sta.. 

St.p.. 



City of Honaton.. 

Seminole 

Mary Louise 

Cynthia 

Geo. W.Clyde... 
Frank G. Fowler. 

SaUie 

H.G.Tisdale.... 



IHitriet of Delaware. 
Ashland 



Ocean 

Bangor 

Wilmon Whillden . 

Winnisimmet 

Delaware 

Dido 



Stp.. 

8t.8 

Stp.. 



Wyoming 

Biohard Stockton . . . 

Zephyr 

MiyorBeybold 

Princess Anne 

Srimountain 

Maryland 

Thomas A. Morgan . 

J.C.Lea 

Joseph Ogden 

Flora McDonald.... 
Thomas Sparks 



SanCarloa.. 
Caledonia... 
Phmet 



Sophia 

MahlonBetta 

Bichard Willing. 



W.W.Harlee 

Curlew 

Canca 

Swan 

Hunter Woodla 

Amazon 

St.Maiya 

Gen'lBusk 

Bobert Waterman . 
John A. Warner... 



Groas 
tona. 



Antioquia .. 
J. L. Pnaey . 
Cecille 



174 
175 
799 
118 
611 

24 
814 
404 
436 
847 

20 
763 
764 
843 
303 

44 

711 

2,016 

1,643 

24 
152 



1,515 
78 
87 
99 

1,032 
48 
27 
81 



191 
212 
241 
272 
296 
176 

313 
651 
123 
461 
129 
344 
1,150 
481 
158 
150 
95 
873 

421 
85 



286 
216 



241 
236 
449 
170 
211 
372 
337 
417 
199 
267 

297 
58 
360 



When 
built. 



1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 
H69 
1869 



1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 



1844 

18a 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1851 

1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 

1854 
1854 
1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 

1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 

1857 
1857 
1857 



Where built. 



Philadelphia, Pa 

— do 

Eaighna Point, N. J . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Cheater, Fa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

Chester, Pa 

....do 

....do 

Philadel^ia, Pa 

Chester, Pa 

do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

...do 

Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

do 

....do 

Chester, Pa 



....do 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Camden, N. J 

Phihulelphia, Pa.. 
....do 



Wilmington, Del. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 



.do. 
.do. 
do. 



.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Builder. 



Neafle Sc Levy. •-, 

Do. 
Wilcox & Whitney. 
W. Cramp &. Sons. 
Beaney, Son &. Co. 
W. Cramp &. Sons. 

(?) 
Beaney, Son Sc Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
W. Cramp & Sons. 
Beaney, Son &. Co. 

Do. 
Beaney, Son & Archibald. 
Beaney, Son & Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Beaney Enjnne and Ship- 
building Works. 
Wm.B. Beaney. 
Neafie & Levy. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons. 
Dialogue & Wood. 
Neafie Sc Levy. 

Do. 



Betts, Harlan Sc Hollings- 
worth Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pusey &. Jones Co. 
Harlan Sc Hollingsworth 
Co. 

Do. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. 

Do. 
Betts, Pusey & Jones Co. 
£[arlan &, Hollingsworth 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Betts, Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. 

Do. 
Betts, Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan ic Hollingsworth 
Co. 
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Iron vessels built and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 187fS — Continiied. 



Rig. 


Name of vessel. 


Gross 

tons. 


When 
built 


Where built. 


Builder. 


Barge 

Barge 


Dittrict of Delaware— 
Coutinued. 

Faith 


100 

100 
258 
222 
269 
616 
407 
162 
578 
312 

1,419 
498 

1,090 
608 

1.090 

58 

57 

81 

240 

100 
747 
295 
111 
367 

1,095 
247 
380 
126 
198 
678 
678 
397 
148 
721 

1,851 
96 
93 
737 

988 
174 
994 

102 
994 

157 

105 

1,163 

165 
1,096 

80 
716 

1,040 
161 
252 

1,702 

1,098 
688 
190 
393 

221 

274 

1,282 

286 
432 
466 

1.457 
210 
516 


1867 

1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1868 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
I860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 

1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1862 
L862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 

1865 
1865 
1865 

1865 
1865 

1866 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 

1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1867 
1867 
1867 

1868 
1868 
1868 

1868 
1869 
1869 


Wilmington, Del 

do 


Harlan & HolUngsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


Hope 

Pilot Boy 

John A.Shriver 

BUenS. Terry 

Matagorda 


St.p 


do 


Do. 


St.8 


do 


Do. 


St.8 


.../do 


Do. 


St.p 

St.p 

Barge.... 
St.8 


do 


Do 


Ariel". 


do 


Do. 


£iiterpri8e 


do 


Do. 


Arizona 


do 


Do. 


St.8 


Indianola 


do . 


Do. 


St.p 


Champion 


do 


Do. 


St.p 

Stp 


Georgeanna 


do 


Do. 


S.R.Spaulding 

Austin 


do 


Do. 


Stp 

Stp 


do 


Do. 


Ben de Ford 


do 


Do. 


St8 


Adriatic 


do 


Do. 


St 8 


Champion 


do 


Do. 


*Stp.... 

St8 ..... 


A.P.Hurt 


do 


Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harbin & Hollingsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


P.W.Brune 


do 


St8 


Fairfield 


do 


Stp 


Wm.G.Hewes 

Louisiana 


do 


Do. 


st5 


do 


Do. 


Sts 


Besciie 


.... do 


Do. 


Stp 

Stp 

St8 


Delaware 


do 


Do. 


Salvador 


... do . . 


Do. 


Martha Stevens 

General Biirnside 

Com. S. F. Du Pont ... 
Tegaeudama 


do 


Do. 


St8 


do 


Do. 


St8 


do 


Do. 


St8 


do 


Do. 


Stp 

Stp 

St8 


St.Marvs 


do 


Do. 


Crescent 


::;:1» •:■■:•::::: 


Do. 


Alliance 


Do. 


St. 8 


Vineland 


do 


Do. 


Stp 


Clinton 


do 


Do. 


St p 


Louise 


do 


Do. 


St8 


D.A.Mm8 


do 


Do. 


St8 


Chesapeake 


do 


Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


St8 


Wilmmgton 


do 


Stp 

stp 


Francifi 


do 


Wm.G. Gibbons 

Morgan 


do 


Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan Sc Hollingsworth 

Co. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 

Co. 
Pusey & Jones Ca 


Stp 


do 


stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

*Stp.... 

stp..... 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

stp 

St 8 


Two Boys 


do 


T.C.Harris 


do 


Charles S. Hardee 

Z.B.Vance 


do 


do 


Harlan 


do 


Harlan & Hollingsworth 

Co. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth 

Co. 
Pusey 8c Jones Go. 


Gov. Worth 


do . .. 


Mary 


do 


Sofia Y. Esperanza 

Lady of the Lake 

City of Norfolk 

San Antonia 


do 


do 


Harlan ic HolUngsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


do 


do 


Pusey &. Jones Co. 


Old North State 

City of Lawrence 

Laura 


do 


do 


Harlan &. Hollingsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


do 


Sue 


do 


Do. 


Katie 


do 


Pusey &, Jones Co. 
Harlan Sc Hollingsworth 

Co. 
Pusey 8t, Jones Co. 


John W. Garrett 

Coquette 


do 


stp 

St8 .... 


do 


Brunette 


do 


stp 

Barge.... 
St. 8 


Josephine 


do 


Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


lanthe 


do 


Fanita 


do 


Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan &, Hollingsworth 
Co. 
Do. 


Stp 

St8 


Twilight 


do 


Costa Rica 




Stp 

stp 


Carrie 


do 


Do. 


Maggie 


do 


Do. 
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Iron vessels huilt and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 1872 — Continued. 



Name of vessel. 



Gross 


When 


tons. 


bnilt. 


673 


1869 


142 


1869 


679 


1869 


Ul 


1869 


1,609 


1869 


192 


1860 


609 


1870 


2,067 


1870 


156 


1870 


1,434 


1870 


1,337 


1871 


531 


1871 


550 


1871 


1,416 


1871 


101 


1872 


2,222 


1872 


298 


1872 


62 


1853 


114 


1857 


303 


1858 


11 


1869 


12 


1869 


, 31 


1869 


M8 


1870 


27 


1867 


63 


1867 


27 


1867 


16 


1867 


94 


1869 


178 


1870 


73 


1870 


219 


1870 


73 


1870 


78 


1870 


122 


1834 


198 


1836 


196 


1838 


176 


1866 


185 


1869 


720 


1862 


55 


1863 


36 


1866 


149 


1867 


23 


1867 


1,463 


1868 


34 


1868 


282 


1868 


1,288 


1871 


1,239 


1871 


1,239 


1871 


1,239 


1871 


122 


1871 


1,526 


1872 



Where built 



Bnilder. 



Dittriet of Delaware— 
Continued. 

Sonthamptoli 

Nutrins 

Iron Age :... 

D.Murchison 

South Carolina 

Tambo 

Leopard 

Wyanoke 

Rosa 

Hutchinson 

Whitney 

Boanoke 

Helen 

William Crane 

Transfer 

Old Dominion 

Peerless 

District of Baltimore. 

Patapsco 

MiU • Henry Brewertoii 

Winans 

Florence 

Great Western 

Harbinger 

Bobt. G. Bieman 

District ofRichmond, 

Virrinia 

W.F.Taylor 

Tredegar 

District of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Clarion 

Cygnet 

Astoria 

Wave 

Vesta 

Clyde 

Isia 

District of Savannah^ 
Oa. 

John Bandolph 

Chatham 

Lamar 

District of Galveston, 
Tex, 

S.J.Lee 

J. S. Sellers 

District of Buffalo 
Creek, N. ¥. 

Merchant 

Glen Iris 

Dexter 

Metropolitan 

A. A. JBustaphieve .... 

Philadelphia 

Ariadne 

Ivanhoe 

Alaska 

India 

Chima 

Japan 

Eureka 

Cuba 



Wilmington, Del. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

-do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Baltimore, Md.. 

do 

a'... do 

do 

....do 

....do 

—..do 



Norfolk, Va., 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

....do 



Savannah, Ga . 

do 

do 



Galveston, Tex . 
do 



Buffalo, N.Y. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 



Harlan & HoUingsworth 

Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan &. HolUngsworth 

Co. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan &. HolUngsworth 

Co. 
Pusey Sc Jones Co. 
Harlan & HolUngsworth 
Co. 

Do. 
Pusey & Jones Co. 
Harlan &, HolUngsworth 
Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Wells & Miller. 
Murray &, Hazlehurst. 
Thos. and Ross Winans. 
John Wells & Sons. 
H. Ashton Bamsay. 
Mayier & Shaffer. 
Wells Bros. 



Richmond, Va 

do 

....do 



Trfedegar Co. 
Do. 
Do. 



Atlantic Iron Works. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



John Caut. 

Do. 
John Wade. 



A. J. Ward. 
Do. 



David BeU. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Donaldson, Liason &, How- 
ard. 
David BeU. 

Do. 

Do. 
Shepard Iron AVorks. 

dS*. 

Do. 
Wm. J. King, jr. 
Do. 
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Iron vessels huilt and documented in the United States prior to July 1, 1872 — Continned. 



Mg. 


Nuoe of Teasel. 


Gross 
tons. 


When 
bnilt. 


Where boUt. 


Builder. 


St.8 


Dittriet of Buffalo 
Greek, ^. r.--Cf fd. 

Java 

Nellie Cotton 


1,625 
87 

121 
27 

199 
810 

84 


1872 
1867 

1870 
1871 

1839 
1864 
1871 
1871 
1871 


Buflaao,N.Y 


Wm. J. King, jr. 
David BelL 


St.e 


do 1 


*St.p.... 
Barge 

Stp 

*Stp.... 

St.8..... 


Port of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Clyde •.... 


Dubnqne, Iowa 

...do 


Ranse &Dean. 


W^M. Hopkins 

Port of Pitttburg, Pa, 
Valley Porsre - 


Do 


Pittsbnrg.Pa 


Thomas Baldwin 


TamanUpas,Ko.2 

John Bi^ley .......... 


do 

do 


A. R, Brown. 
W. H. Brown. 


St.8 

St.d 


Baton BongeBeUe.... 
N.M.Jone8 


do 

do 


J. M. & W. D. Peterson. 
W. H. Brown. 











The thanks of this office are due to the customs officers at the ports above named 
for their assistance in the preparation of this list. 



Appendix M. 

REPORTS OF BRITISH CONSULS ON CAUSES OF DESERTION OF BRITISH 
SEAMEN IN AMERICAN PORTS, WITH GENERAL REFERENCES TO 
METHODS OF SHIPPING SEAMEN. 

The following extracts from Reports of British consuls to the Board of Trade are 
of interest as relating to the methods of shipping seamen on foreign vessels in the 
United States: 



BBPORT BT CONSUL FRASBR ON THE CAUSES OF DESERTION FROM BRITISH SHIPS 

at baltimore, with suggestions as to the steps which should be takbn 

to remedy the evil. 

June 21, 1898. 

The allurements and inducements held out to seamen by the numerous shipping 
masters, sailors' boarding-house keepers, crimps, and runners of every description, 
and the wages^ averaging £1, and advance wages, usually £2, higher than wnat is 
given in the United Kingdom, are the principal causes of deseruons from British 
ships at Baltimore. 

Before stating the steps which I would suggest should be taken for the stoppage 
of desertion it is necessary, I think, to give in a general way a description of the 

Srocednre in existence here, and I believe at the other principal ports of the United 
tates, with respect to the shipment, discharge, and desertion or British seamen. 
When a ship arrives in port she is at once boarded by shipping masters, sailors' 
boarding-house keepers, or runners for boarding houses, who use every means in their 
power to prevail upon the seamen to (juit their ships, and they generally have more or 
less success. The Hhipping master solicits the master for the business of providing him 
with a fresh set of men when the ship is ready for sea in place of those who have 
been induced to leave. In numerous cases the seamen can not be prevailed upon to 
quit their ships without payment of at least a portion of their wages, and that is 
usually settlea by the forfeiture on.the part of each man of a month's and sometimes 
two months' wages of what he has earned. When the ship is ready for sea the mas- 
ter applies for men to the shipping master he has chosen. They are generally col- 
lected at his ofQce and are informed of the voyage for which they are to sign, and 
the wages and advance wages they are to receive. As a rule they are also told that 
they must pay out of their advances $5 to $20 each for the privilege of getting 
employment. The sam thus charged goes under the name of ''blood money/' The 
men are then taken before the consul and signed on the articles in proper form, but 
as his duty is confined, so far as the advance wages are concerned, to seeing that they 
are properly entered on the agreement, he has no power to prevent this ext<^ion. 
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Advance notes are never used, and the shipping master invariablv collects the total 
amount of the advances &om the ships' agents, together with a fee of from $2 to $3 
for each man he has provided. After the ship nas sailed the shipping master settles 
for the man's advance with the boarding-house keeper, never with the man, who 
has gone to sea with little or nothing in return for the $20 to $40 advance placed 
a£^inst his name on the ship's articles. 

The business is, as will be seen, a very profitable one for the boarding-house 
keepers and shipping masters, and they naturally make every effort to prevail ui>on 
seamen to leave their ships. 

From a very lengthened experience of the British seaman at American ports, and 
of the many persons who directly or indirectly make their living out of him, I 
believe that tne first step to betaken, and which will doubtless greatly check deser- 
tion in the United States, and at some ports almost entirely eliminate it, is to get 
rid of the so-called shipping masters; and until he has ceased to exist, all efforts to 
stop desertion will, in my opinion, be fruitless. 

I would' suggest the establishment, under the supervision of the consul, of a 
department on similar lines to mercantile marine offices in the United Kingdom. No 
men should be allowed to be brought to the consulate to be shipped by any person 
who makes it a business of finding employment for seamen, and he should ^so be 
strictly excluded from the office. Advance notes should be issued and paid at the 
consulate. Should a master desire to have his crew put on board by an employee of 
the consulate, a charge of not more than $2 for each man would be made for the serv- 
ice. An objection to this can not well be raised on the grouud that it would be an 
additional Durden on the ship, as it is willingly paid at present to persons who per- 
form the same work. 

A similar department to that to which I have referred was established at the con- 
sulate-general at New York in 1872, under my own supervision, which worked admi- 
rably for several years, but, most unfortunately, it had to be discontinued for want 
of funds. Certainly, at the outset, great opposition was experienced from those 
interested in the continuance of the old state of things, but after some months it 
almost entirely ceased. Apart from the excellent protection given to seamen, it was 
the means of greatly reducing the number of desertions, which, I believe, fell some 
5,000 during its existence. 

I estimate that the additional expense to carry on such a department at this con- 
sulate would be £500 a year, together with the fees obtained for seeing seamen on 
board. 

San Francisco. 

acting consul-general moore to the marquis of salisbury. 

British Consulate-General, 

San Franeiaoo, June 24y 1898, 

My Lord : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your lordsliip's dispatch 
of the 2d instant relative to the large numbers of desertions of seamen'mm British 
ships at certain ports, including San Francisco, and requesting me to furnish a report 
giving my views as to the causes of these desertions and as to the steps, if any, which 
should be taken to remedy the evil. 

This subject has been treated of &om time to time by different incumbents of this 
post, and since December, 1872, 1 find that many dispatches have been written on 
the question. 

Desertions at San Francisco are due principally to the high rate of wages always 
prevailing on this coast, to the unscrupnlousness of the sailors' boarding-house pro- 
prietors, who carry on the system of decoying men from their vessels with impunity, 
and to the supineness of the shipmasters in regard to the same. 

Wages in Great Britain range from £2 158. to £3 per month, while from this port 
they usually average £4 per month for deep-water vessels. In the coasting trade 
the wages run from $25 to $40 per month, and this difference offers a great induce- 
ment to men to leave their vessels. 

As soon as a ship arrives here and is safely anchored the runners or agents of the 
boarding-house proprietors are allowed on board and endeavor to induce the men to 
remove their effects to their houses by making all sorts of specious promises and ply- 
ing them with liquor, of which they usually carry a supply, to assist in effecting 
their purposes. 

Our records show that most of the desertions take place directly after the vessels 
arrive, wheu the men have just come off what has frequently proved a tiding voy- 
age, and are in a condition which causes them to fall easy victims to the wiles of the 
runners. 

Shipmasters, as a rule, make no effort to prevent the men leaving, some of them 
regarding it as a necessary sequence to entering the port ; others thinking that the 
wages forfeited by the deserters will be more than sufficient to pay the increased 
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wages they will have to giye to Babstitutes, and that it is not worth their while to 
rnn the risk of trouble with the boarding-house proprietors and their satellites; and, 
again, some connive at desertions for purposes of their own. 

The minor causes of desertion are the inferior way in which food is prepared on 
most British ships and the attractions of a larp;e city like San Francisco. The food 
supplied to both British and American vessels is said to bo very similar in character, 
but the cooking on board the latter is alleged to be far superior to that found on 
our ships. The men are also provided with fresh bread daily, and much prefer it to 
the old fare of hard biscuits. Some of our shipmasters have tried the experiment 
of buying flour at this port for the passage home instead of replenishing their stock 
of biscuits, and have told me that tne crew infinitely preferred the change^ and that 
the cost was no greater than that of the biscuits. 

Most of the articles of agreement have a clause in them that ''no money shall be 
advanced abroad other than at the pleasure of the master.'' This is a source of muoh 
dissatisfaction with part of the men, who frequently have considerable sums of 
money earned, but who are unable to get a portion of it to spend in amusements or 
to buy souvenirs for their friends at home. It is true that the custom of this port 
is to allow each man $1 per week, but that is very little for an expensive place like 
San Francisco, where people earn higher wages and are much more liberal about 
spending their money than in older communities. Notwithstanding the above causes, 
however, I am happy to say that desertions from British vessels at this port show a 
considerable decrease during the past ten years, which will be seen from the follow- 
ing table which I have prepared from the records of this office : 



Year. 


Total num- 
ber of crews 
on British 
vessels en- 
tering the 
port. 


Total 
number 
of deser- 
tions. 


Percent- 
age of de- 
sertions. 


Year. 


Total nnm- 
ber of crews 
on British 
vessels en- 
tering the 
port. 


Total 
number 
of deser- 
tions. 


Percent-' 
a«eofde. 
sertioiiB. 


1888 


11,170 
8,889 
7,784 

11,681 
9,529 


2,828 
1,698 
1,402 
2,273 
1,644 


26.31 
19.10 
18.01 
19.45 
16.20 


1893 


8,654 
7,809 
8,808 
11,223 
8,251 


1,398 
747 
994 

1,129 
992 


1«.16 


1889 


1894 


9 66 


1890 


1895 


11.28 


1891 


1896 


10.06 


1892 


1897 


12 02 









It will be seen from the above table that desertions have fallen off more than 50 
per cent in the last ten years. 

This is attributable in a great measure to a contract system for supplying seamen 
to British ships which has been in force at this port for the last two or three years, 
and the working of which I explained in jny last annual report. 

Under this system iniquitous charge of " bonus,'' or " blood money," for • supply- 
ing seamen, that was formerly levied by the boarding-house proprietors has been 
abolished, and as the greater part of this money found its way into the pockets of 
these gentry, the inducements to coax seamen to desert are not so great as formerly. 
Partly on account of the unprofitable character of the business, under the present 
conditions, a good many of the boarding-house proprietors have drifted into other 
occupations, and the competition to induce seamen to desert has proportionately 
declined. 

In regard to steps that should be taken to remedy the evil, I would suggest the 
following : 

That the balance of wages due the deserter should be applied, in the first instance, 
in payment of the expenses occasioned by such desertion to the master or owner of 
the vessel which the deserter has left, but that no charge against his balance of 
wages should be allowed toward the expense of engagiug another man in his place. 
If any balance of wages remained, it should be turned over to Her Majesty's Gk>yem- 
ment on the termination of the voyage. This mode of forfeiture would be in accord- 
ance with the United States law, and the effect would be to make it to the interest 
of the shipowners to retain their crews on board, and they would be likely to 
instruct the masters of their ships to use their best endeavors to bring about that 
result. I would also recommend that those seamen who have a sufficient balance of 
wages due them should be allowed to draw at least 10 shillings per week while in 

Sort, as I regard their grievance in this particular as a just one. The master should 
ave the power to stop this money if the men abuse the privilege, and the merchant 
shipping act already provides penalties for those who might spend the money in 
dissipation and render themselves unfit for duty. 

I would also advocate paying off those members of the orew in good health and 

who desire to leave, provided they gave a guaranty that they would waiye all 

claims against the owners of the vessel and Her Majesty's consul granted his sano- 

tion to their discharge. 

In a port like this there is seldom any difficulty about a healthy seaman getting 
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employment, except in the slack season, when very few vessels are moving. At such 
times the consular officer could withhold his sanction to the arrangement. 

At present seamen are able to procure two months' advance when engaged in a 
vessel bound for Europe. This is a sufficient inducement to the boarding-house pro- 
prietors to endeavor to get the seamen to enter their establishments. 

If it were possible to apply the British law, that limits the advance to one month, 
to that port, it would undoubtedly have a great effect in decreasing the desertions, 
as it would hardly be profitable for the crimps to do business nnder those conditions. 

Kven under the existing state of affairs, it is my opinion that if masters of ships 
virould make a concerted effort to prevent the boarding-house owners visiting their 
ships on arrival, and keep them out of the vessels as much as possible while in port, 
desertions would continue to decline rapidly. 

No doubt the first few masters who pursued this plan would have difficulties 
thrown in their way, but a little persistence on their part would bring about differ- 
ent conditions; and, as I have pointed out above, the boarding-house masters are 
not in as strong a position to make an organized fight for what they look upon as 
their rights as they were a few years ago. 

The treaty for the arrest of merchant-seamen deserters has not proved of much 
service on account of the heavy expense attending the arrest and detention of a 
deserter, which usually exceeds the balance of wages due him, although it has 
doubtless had some moral effect. My colleague, the German consul-generfu, informs 
me that the treaty his country has for the same purpose is also inoperative for 
similar reasons. 

I have, etc., Wklleslby Moore. 

CONSUL-GENERAL SANDERSON TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

New York, June M, 1898, 

My LrORD : With reference to Mr. Bertie's dispatch of the 2d instant, on the sub- 
ject of the large number of desertions of seamen from British ships at certain ports, 
including New York, I have the honor to inclose a table showing the number of 
the crews on board British vessels entering the port of New York during the last 
ten years, the number of desertions reported among those crews, and the percentage 
of desertions to the total number of seamen. Both the number of desertions and 
their percentages have been constantly decreasing, and for the year 1897 the latter 
was somewhat less than 1^ per cent of the whole number of the crew. 

It will be observed that the decrease in the number of desertions is accompanied 
by a decrease in the number of the orews of sailing vessels, but not in the same 
proportion. These vessels have frequently to remain a considerable time in port, 
their crews would be idle, and both trouble and money are saved by getting rid of 
them. Some years ago it is probable that masters made a profit out of the desertion 
of their crews, but this does not appear to be any lon^r the case; and when it is 
considered desirable to part with the crews, these are for the most part discharged 
in a legitimate manner. At the same time, in both steamers and sailing vessels 
there are certain conditions under which the master and the seaman may find it to 
their mutual advantage that the latter should desert rather than be discharged in 
the regular way. If a seaman wishes to obtain his discharge before his engagement 
terminates, this must be done by ''mutual consent ; '' and should the seaman fall into 
distress and come on the consul's hands within six months of his being discharged, 
the ship will be liable for the expenses of his maintenance and passage home. To 
cover this liability and to meet expenses attendant on shipping another seaman, 
including the risk of loss on the advance made to him, it is customary for the master 
to exact one month's wages from the seaman to be discharged by '' mutual con- 
sent," and probably his owner will insist on this being done. If a seaman has less 
than a month's wages due to him and no very good character to lose, he saves money 
by deserting, and the master at the same time avoids the liability which he would 
incur by granting the man's discharge by mutual consent. 

There are instances of seamen being locked up for drunkenness, fighting, etc., 
jnst before the vessels leave and being unable to make their position known in time; 
others in which they meet with accident and are taken to hospitals. Occasionally 
men with a considerable sum du^ to them will refuse to leave New York, although 
they state they have no complaint to make of their treatment on board their ships, 
but these oases are rare. There are, in addition, men whose original intention it 
was, on engaging, to desert at New York; others who are persuaded to desert. 
Proceedings are not taken .under the treaty for the arrest of deserters in con- 
sequence of the expenditure of time and money involved. The cost amounts to 
about £4. 

I can offer no suggestions as to steps for remedying the evil. The number, 1,461, 
appears large in itself, representing, as it does, 3 men out of every 214. 

I have, etc., Percy Sanderson. 

42 16 
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Boston, 
consul-obnbral colnaghi to the marquis of salisbury. 

British Consulate, Boston, June S8, 1898. 

My Lord: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Bertie's dispatch 
of the 2d instant) transmitting to me a oopv of a question put in the House of Com- 
mons by Admiral Field, M. P., relative to the large nnmber of desertions of seamen 
from British ships in certain ports, among which Boston is inclnded, and instructing 
me to famish a report on the subject. 

The average annual number of British vessels that entered the port of Boston dar- 
ing the last three years (1895-1897) was 1,821, with a total of tons 1,482,111, and 
crews numbering about 40,000 (exclusive of cattlemen). The proportion of sailing 
ships to steamers was a little over 56 per cent of the total nuihber, while the tonnage 
of the sailing vessels was only slightly above 8 per cent of the total. 

To bring the desertions up to date, I have selected three years, beginning June 10, 
1895, and ending June 9, 1898, and find that during this period the number of sailors 
(excluding cattlemen) who deserted from British ships at this port has been as under : 

June 10, 1895, to June 9, 1896 338 

June 10, 1896, to June 9, 1897 320 

June 10, 1897, to June 9, 1898 339 

Annual average, 332, or not more than 0.83 per cent of the total average number 
of the crews, which does not appear to be excessive. 

For the twelve months ending June 9, 1898, 1 have classed the desertions as noted 
in the following statement : 

Desertiona. 

British seamen 231 

Foreign seamen 108 

Total 339 

A.B.1 "l67 

O. S - 29 

Boys '. 

Firemen, trimmers, etc.^ 88 

Mates, etc.3 : 9 

Stewards, coots, etc. ^ 31 

Storekeepers, pursers, etc ..t 8 

Total 339 

The cattlemen have been deducted from the list of deserters for the obvious reason 
that their desertion is only nominal. They are usually placed on the articles in 
Great Britain for the round voyase at Is. per month. On arrival at the foreign 
port, the cattlemen leave the vessel to take service on another steamer for the return 
voyage, and are then reported by the masters at the consulate as deserters. Between 
June 10, 1897, and June 9, 1898, 2,882 cattlemen were thus classed. 

The reasons for desertion are various. Sometimes the men get drunk and do not 
return to their ship, and so are reported as deserters ; at other times the men are tired 
of their ship, do not like their surroundings, or hope to get work on shore, and so 
desert. There have been occasional instances in which, on discharges being refused 
at the consulate, the master advances nearly the whole amount of wages due, upon 
which the men, taking their kits, immediately go on shore, spend their money, get 
into debt, and are shipped by the boarding-house keepers on another vessel. This, 
however, could only be proved by an examination of the master's accounts with the 
owner. 

To suggest a remedy for wholesale desertions, such as are reported to have occurred 
at certain ports, would demand an examination into all the conditions under which 
British seamen are working. 
I have, etc., 

D. E. COLNAGHI. 

^ Including 2 quartermasters, 2 boatswains, and 1 carpenter's mate. 
3 Including 1 coal heaver, 1 coal passer. 
3 Including 1 fourth engineer, 1 electrician. 
** Including 2 females. 
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Portland, Oreg. 

consul laidlaw to the marquis of salisbury. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate, 

Portland, Oreg,, June 29, 1898, 

Mt Lord : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Bertie's dispatch 
of the 2d instant, instructing me to report npon the canses of desertions from British 
ships at this port, and the steps which should be taken to remedy the evil. 

I find that the total number of desertions from British vessels at this port dnrinff 
1897 was 396, which is 24 per cent of the entire crews of the sailing vessels which 
entered. I do not include steamers, the crews of which were generally Asiatics, and 
the desertions practically nil. 

The principal canses of desertion at this and other ports under my jurisdiction are 
as under : 

First. That the majority of seamen on board British ships are serving at rates of 
wages ranging from £2 10s. to £3 lOs., while the outward rates from this port have 
been £4 for a long time past, and owing to a scarcity of seamen during last shipping 
season advanced to £5, and latterly to £6, per month for A. B.'s, with £1 reduction 
for O. S. 

Second. That the ships generally arrive from short voyages. During 1897, 36 per 
cent of the sailing ships arrived frpm China and Japan, 6 per cent from San Fran- 
cisco, 43 per cent from Australia and west coast of America, and only 15 per cent 
from Europe and longer voyages. The seamen shipped at the intermediate ports 
were generally those who deserted, having usually received an advance and with 
practically nothing to lose by desertion here. In many instances, however, they are 
tempted to desert by the higher rate of wages, leaving quite a lar^e sum to forfeit; 
but in such cases they generally try to trump up complaints in order to secure pay- 
ment of their wages. If unsuccessful, they desert, after putting the ship to some 
expense. 

Third. In spite of all warnings, the seamen listen to what the crimps tell them of 
the higher wages they will receive on reshipment and of the prospects of work on 
shore, but they will not take into account that as soon as they have entered a 
crimp's house they will not be allowed to leave without taking an advance of $40 
(the full limit allowed by the United States law, which is made applicable to foreign 
vessels as well as domestic), and that they will be surely swindled out of a large 
proportion of the advance under various pretexts. 

Fourth. The seamen know that shipmasters are generally reluctant to apply for 
warrants for arrest of deserters, fearing that the expense of the process will be 
thrown away, that the men will not be n)und, and that they will then have to apply 
to the crimps to fill up their cre^s, and may meet with delay and expense in conse- 
quence. 

Fifth. The majority of shipmasters do not take sufficient precautions to keep the 
crimps away from their crews, and do not wish to antagonize them any more than 
they can help, as their services will probably be needed to fill up the crews. 

Sixth. In some instances the men are harshly treated and made uncomfortable, but 
in such a way that the officers do not render themselves amenable to the law. This 
naturally leads to desertions, which probably would not otherwise take place. 
fVom my own observation, I am convinced that in a few cases there is collusion 
with the crimp and participation in the remuneration paid for securing the seamen. 
I am aware this is not readily susceptible of proof, as such information is only 
received in an indirect manner, and would not be sufficiently definite to uphold a 
prosecution for such indefensible acts. I have no knowledge of the amount of 
waees left behind by deserting seamen, no accounts of which are required to be left 
wi& me. 

I inclose copy of a dispatch addressed by me to the board of trade on October 14, 
1897, relative to increased desertions at this port and exactions of the crimps, 
together with report of steps taken to check the abuses ; and I also inclose copy of 
a statute of this State, passed in 1889, for the purpose of checking desertions and 
abuses of seamen, which were at that time very scandalous. The principal provi- 
sions of the act were suggested by myself, and it proved very efficient, but depends 
largely upon the capacity of the officer appointed to carry out its provisions. 

The matter of engagements has also some bearing on that of desertions, as it is on 
these the crimp thrives. I have often found it diincult to induce masters of British 
vessels to engage independent seamen, requiring in many cases no advances and who 
are outside of the crimps' houses. I have even known them refuse to take men who 
were in charge of the consulate, alleging that if they did so the boarding-house 
keepers would refuse to furnish the rest of the crew. I do not consider the excuse 
valid; such threats might be made, but it is extremely unlikely tliey would be car- 
lied out. Some time ago the Mariners' Home, a respectable institution owned and 
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operated by the Seamen's Friend Society, had to be closed becanse the British shiiH 
masters, as a general mle, preferred to patronize notorious crimps, and would not 
take seamen from the home. I nnderstand it is now becoming quite common for 
shipowners to make contracts with an agent in England of the crmips here to sup- 
ply their yessels with seamen. It is bsMl policy to recognize these persons in any 
way. 

So long as the seamen will believe what they are told by those engaged in the 
nefarious practice of crimping it will be imi>o88ible to stop desertion; but I belieye 
the practice may be checked to some extent if it were made incumbent upon masters 
not only promptly to report every desertion, but to obtain a warrant of arrest in 
every case, and that certificates of desertion should be refused unless such warrant 
had been secured and attempts made to enforce it. The expense of this would be 
nominal if the men could not be found, and would amount to about $7.30 per man 
exclusive of jail fees if arrests were made. No such action could be taken aeainst 
those who might be citizens of the United States. Further, that every vicSation 
of the Oregon statute should be prosecuted, the consul being empowered to retain 
counsel for this purpose if necessary ; that shipmasters should be debarred from 
paying any remuneration to crimps for the shipment of seamen. This is illegal and 
punishable under the United States, but is paid in nearly every case hj the owner, 
and is not deductible from "the seamen's wages. That in place of the irresponsible 
''shipping masters'' now employed to procure crews one should be employ^ under 
control of the consular officer, and should receive his remuneration from the board 
of trade, a charge being made for each seaman furnished, and that, under the direc- 
tion of the consulate, he should see that seamen receive value for their advances and 
secure the presence on board of men who are engaged ; that no seaman should be 
allowed to ship unless he could show a discharge or give such an account of himself 
as to warrant the consular officer to give him permission to ship. 

Finally, that a comprehensive consular convention should be concluded with the 
United States, giving the same exclusive jurisdiction as is now enjoyed by French 
and German consuls, and should include powers to call upon the local authorities for 
necessary assistance. 

There is difficulty in carrying out laws and regulations at these ports, owing to 
the absence of a summary process and the danger of ships being detained in conse- 
quence. A seaman is rarely a reliable witness, being easily influenced, even against 
his own interests, by his environment, and in the absence of a summary hearing of 
a case a vessel on the point of sailing might be detained by the holding of officers 
or crew as witnesses in a case set for trial days or weeks ahead. On this account 
crimps often secure immunity from prosecution and trade on the fact. Possibly 
under a consular convention or treaty with the Government of the United States 
this might be guarded against. 

I have, etc., James Laidlaw. 

[Inolosare 1 in No. 6.] 

copy of letter froim consul laidlaw to the board of trade. 

October 14, 1897. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that, owing to a scarcity of sealnen at this port 
since the opening of the shipping season on September 1, there has been a large 
amount of desertion and a revival of the abuses of past years. I am informed that, 
in addition to advances of $40 per man, illegal bonuses to the extent of $67.50 have 
been paid by British shipmasters. I strongly recommended the issue of warrants for 
the arrest of all deserters, under treaty dated June 3, 1892, but for some reason, 

frobably the expense of the process, masters were not disposed to take this action, 
inally, I induced the master of the * * * of Liverpool, official number * * ♦ 
to arrest four seamen who had deserted from his vessel and were found on board 
the * * * of Glasgow, official number >♦ » * about to sail for Queenstown, 
having shipped under a false statement of the name of the ship in which they had 
last served. They were brought before the commissioners of the United States court 
and acknowledged the desertion and were temporarily placed in jail for safe keeping. 
The master of the * * * finding difficulty in replacing the men, though his con- 
signee engaged an attorney, sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the case of two of 
the men, respectively named * * * and * * * who claimed to be naturalized 
American citizens, and they were brought before the United States district judge, 
who, after examining them, considered there was sufficient grounds for their conten- 
tion, and discharged them from arrest. They went on board the * * * and 
sailed in her. The articles of that vessel will show that they gave false information 
as to their previous service, and I think they should be proceeded against upon 
arrival of the * *• * under section 227 of the merchant shipping act, 1894. I 
may mention that at the time of shipment I am in the habit of calling attention to 
this section of the act. I would also submit to yon whether or not the master oi 
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the * * * has not rendered himself liable, under subsection 2 of section 236, for 
willfully harboring the two seamen, knowing them to be deserters from another 
British vessel then in port. 

Following up my policy of havin^i: warrants issued for all deserters, I have suc- 
ceeded in checking the exaction of illegal bonuses for seamen furnished, and the 
Chamber of Commerce here has effectually lent its assistance toward the same end. 

It irt openly asserted that the masters of British ships participate, in very many 
instances, in a division of the bornses paid for seamen. Under the Federal law any 
person paying any remuneration for the shipment of seamen is liable to a fine of not 
less than four times the amount so paid, and may also be imprisoned for a period not 
exceeding six months. I have never known this to be enforced. 

I inclose a copy of the Oregon statute on the subject, which, if carried out hon- 
estly, would protect both masters and seamen from imposition. 

The fear of^ detention of their vessels largely deters masters from invoking the aid 
of the law, and although the authorities here would willingly prosecute they are 
rarely in a position to do so, from the difficulty in procuring evidence and the reluc- 
tance of masters and seamen to testify. 

Permit me to suggest that a circular might with advantage be issued cautioning 
Gonsuls and shipping masters abroad to exercise more care in placing on articles the 
statements of the seamen as to nationality and home address, and particularly 
whether at the time of shipment they lay claim to being American citizens. 
I have, etc., • 

James Laidlaw. 

[IncloBore 2 in No. 6.] 

AJU ACT. passed February 21, 1889, for the prevention of and punishment for enticing and harboring 
seamen foom ships, steamers, and other vessels at the ports of Portland and Astoria, Oreg., IT. S. A. 

Be it enacted hy the legislative assembly of the^State of Oregon : 

Section 1. That section 1952 of the general laws of Oregon, as annotated by 
William Lair Hill, be amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 1952. That if any person or persons shall entice, persuade, or by any means 
attempt to persuade any seaman to desert from, or without permission of the officer 
then in command thereof, to leave or depart from, either temporarily or otherwise, any 
ship or steamer or other vessel while such ship, steamer, or other vessel is within the 
waters under the jurisdiction of this State or within the waters of concurrent juris- 
diction of this State and the Territory of Washington, such person or persons shall, 
upon conviction thereof before any j ustice of the peace or before a circuit court of this 
State, be punished by imprisonment in a county jail for not less than one nor more 
than six months, or by a fine not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment." 

Sec. 2. That section 1953 of the general laws of the State of Oregon, as annotated 
by William Lair Hill, be amended to read as follows : 

'* Sec. 1953. If any person shall knowingly, and with manifest intention to deprive 
the owner or master of any ship or vessel of the service of any seaman, harbor or 
secrete, or by any means aid in harboring or secreting with the intention aforesaid, 
any seaman mentioned in this act, such person or persons shall, upon conviction 
thereof before a justice of the peace or circuit court, be punished by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than sixty days nor more than six months, or by a fine of 
not less than fifty dollars nor more than two hundred and fifty dollars." 

Sec. 3. If any person or persons shall demand or receive, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from any seaman or apprentice, or from any person seeking employment as a 
seaman of apprentice, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration whatever 
for providing him with employment on board a seagoing vessel, he shall for every 
such offense, on conviction thereof before any justice of the peace or circuit court 
of this State, be punished by imprisonment in a county jail for a period not less 
than ten nor more than one hundred days, or by a fine not less than twenty nor 
more than two hundred dollars. 

Sec. 4. If any person or persons shall demand or receive, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from an^ owner or master, or agent of owner or master of a seagoing vessel, 
any remuneration whatever, other than a fee of ten dollars per man for supplying 
any seaman or apprentice to be entered on board such seagoing vessel, he shall for 
every offense, on conviction thereof before a justice of the peace or circuit court, 
be punished by imprisonment in a county jail for a period not less than ten nor more 
than one hundred days, or by a fine not less than twenty nor more than two hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 5. If any person not acting in an official capacity shall board or attempt to 
board any ship or vessel on the Willamette or Columbia Kiver not engaged in the 
carrying of passengers for hire, without the consent first obtained of the captain, 
master, or other officer in command at the time, such person, on conviction thereof 
before any justice of the peace or circuit court, shall be fined not less than twenty 
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nor more than one hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in a county jail not less than 
ten nor more than one hundred days, or both. 

Sec. 6. No officer or seaman of a seagoing yessel or ship shall be arrested or im- 
prisoned for debt; and any officer executing a process of arrest for debt upon such 
officer or seaman shall, upon conviction thereof before any justice of the peace or 
circuit court, be fined in a sum not less than twenty nor more than one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 7. It is hereby made the duty of the mayor and common council of the cities 
of Portland and Astoria, in this State, severally to appoint or designate a person or 
officer, whose duty it shall be to see that this act is not violated and that the pro- 
visions thereof are enforced; and such person or officer, so appointed or designated, 
shall have all the authority and powers of a peace officer, and may make arrests for 
violations of the provisions of this act, and shall perform such other duties as to the 
enforcement of this act as may be enjoined upon him by the common council of said 
cities, respectively, and shall receive such compensation for his services as said com- 
mon council may by ordinance provide. 

[Inclosnre in ISo. 7.] 

REPORT OF ACTING CONSUL CLIPPERTON ON THE DESERTION OF SEAMEN FROM 
BRITISH VESSELS AT THE PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The desertions of seamen firom British vessels at this port should be classed under 
two heads, viz, those from steamers and those from sailing vessels. 

In the steamer class desertions are on the decrease rather than on the increase. 
This may be. accounted for by the fact that wages to seamen and firemen in the 
United Kingdom, from which the majority of steamers arriving at this port come, 
only differ in sums varying from 10s. to £ L per month, and from the fact that only 
hal^ a month's advance is giyjm to the seamen when joining. On the arrival of the 
steamer in port the man knows that he has money due to him, and prefers to remain 
by his vessel rather than go into a boarding house, when leaving which, he, however, 
by former experience, littie or nothing is allowed to him by the '* crimp " when he 
reships. 

From continental ports, where wages for firemen and seamen are lower, and the 
advance ^ven amounts to half a month and sometimes more, the men are naturally 
more inclined to desert, as on their arrival their advance is no more than worked 
out and they can obtain, as it seems to them, higher wages, viz, £5 per month for the 
return voyage to the United Kingdom or Continent. 

The register of all seamen engaged, deserting, or discharged at this port shows 
that the wages of men engaged and advance paid in the United Kingdom or conti- 
nental trade per month by the regular lines of steamers with one exception are $25 
?er month and one month's advance. The regular lines are the Allan, the Atlantic 
ransport. North Atlantic Trident, and Standard Oil boats. All other steamers pay 
$25 per month and $30 advance. The difference of $5 per month is paid by the ship- 
ping agent, as a gratuity to the master, out of the advance charged to tiie seaman 
and commonly known as '* blood money." 

In the case of the exception to the regular lines mentioned by me above I would 
say that when this line first started a representative of the agents at this port called 
at the consulate and requested me to enlighten him as to the practice in entering and 
clearing at the consulate and of shipping and discharging seamen. 

I explained matters fully to him, and particularly referred to the question of wases 
and advance, and called his attention to the fact that should it be necessary for his 
line to ship men they could be engaged for $25 per month and $25 advance. 

A short time after one of the steamers of the line had occasion to ship a man in 
place of a deserter, and a seaman was engaged at $25 per mouth and $30 advance. 
Before signing the man on the agreement I turned to the master, in the presence of 
the same agent who had made the inquiries, and asked if the advance ought not to 
be $25 instead of $30. I received the reply, from both master and agent, $30, and as 
I was powerless to act in the matter, the $30 was entered on the agreement as 
advance. 

In another instance a tank steamer on charter to the Standard Oil Company, but 
not owned by them, sent a request to kindly ship two seamen. As the steamer was 
consigned to the Standard Oil Company and I knew that the master was pressed 
for time, I signed the men on the agreement at $25 per month and $25 advance hav- 
ing first read the terms of the agreement at those wages to them. L^ter in the 
day the master came to clear, and inquired what wages and advance the men were 
getting. On being informed, he replied that the advance should have been $30, and 
wanted the amount corrected. I sent for the men, and finding that they were agree- 
able to the correction, the amount was entered at $30. The master then informed 
me that his vessel was only on charter to the Standard Oil Company. 
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Only in one instance does a shipping agent at this port supply seamen for steam- 
ers at $30 and $30 advance, bat ''blood money'' is nevertheless paid in a like manner. 

Owners would do well to look carefully into such matters and save money for the 
ship, as in most cases the steamer reaches a port of discharge in. the United King- 
dom or Continent under one month, and therefore the gratuity is really paid to the 
master by the ship. 

While I do not say that this perquisite of masters in the shape of "blood money," 
paid to them as a gratuity by shipping agents, tends to make them encourage men 
to desert, still, it is apt to make them careless in the matter. 

Desertions from steamers, except those directly out from the United Kingdom or 
Continent, seldom, if ever, occur. 

In all oases the shipping agent charges the vessel $2 for Ms services for each man 
shipped. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Not many sailing vessels come to Philadelphia, but desertions only occur on those 
arriving directly from the United Kingdom or Continent. 

English and continental port wages are about £2 15s. per month, with one month's 
advance, and as the average passage lasts from thirty to forty days, when the vessel 
reaches port there is little or nothing due to the men, any wages earned over the 
month's advance being eaten up by supplies in the nature of tobacco and ''slops" 
supplied by the master. 

"When the vessel arrives she is immediately boarded by the boarding-house runner, 
who represents to the men that by leaving they will get better wages. 

The wages for deep-water ships from this port are £3 68. and $40 advance, "blood 
money," from $7 to $10 being deducted by the shipping agent in each case from the 
man's advance, a part of which is returned to the ship or master as a gratuity. 

In some cases, when competition is keen among the shipping agents, a return of 
the whole amount charged to the seaman's advance is made to the ship or master. 
In a crew of from ten to twenty men the " gratuity " netted amounts to a sung little 
sum. 

In all cases the shipping agent charges the ship $2 for each man shipped, and in 
order to obtain the picking out for the master of the crew to be shipped before the 
consul the agents wiU even return this amount. 

No difficulty is placed in the way of the "crimp" or runner to prevent his going 
aboard the ship, as it is as advantageous, if not a saving, to the ship, in the way of 
wages and provisions, to allow the whole crew before the mast to desert, there being 
usually enough apprentices and petty officers aboard to keep the ship in order dur- 
ing a stay of from three to five weeks in port. Riggers can be easily obtained to 
move the ship, etc., or to do any necessary work. 

By allowing the crew to desert the great annoyance to ships' officers of drunken- 
ness while in port, there being always lots of so-called friends of *' Jack" who will 
give him all' the cheap liquor he desires in order to persuade him to desert, if he 
IS inclined to stay, is done away with. 

Again, the well-known and expected "gratuity" would appear to encourage 
desertion. 

When a vessel arrives from a long voyage and the agreement does not terminate 
in the United States north of Cape Hatteras, it is customary to discharge the crew, 
charging the men from one to two months' wages, and sometimes three months' 
wages for their discharge. 

This abuse the consul is powerless to interfere with, as the board of trade, when 
informed of this custom, replied that the matter was one of private agreement 
between the ship and the men. 

In other ports in the United States, where a system of "contracting" exists 
between the shipping agents and owners in the United Kingdom for the supply 
of seamen, the system of "blood money" is even greater, as high as $20 being 
deducted from the seaman's advance, the agreement usually terminating "6nal port 
of discharge in the United Kingdom, United States, or Continent of Europe," but in 
most cases the words " United States " are required by the master or his agents to 
be stricken out by the consul, so that should the vessel return to these waters the ship 
can demand from one to three months' pay from the men for their discharge. The 
consul is powerless in these cases, though he knows it to be a gross imposition. The 
men are willing to pay the amount, as they want their discharge and know that 
they are helpless. 

There is no doubt that when "contracting," shipping agents bring this point to 
the notice of owners, who usually avail themselves of the "pointer," as they know 
that another crew can always be obtained at the same rate of wages. 

At this port the shipping agents are certainly fairer to the men. The Boarding- 
house Keepers* Association will not supply men lor these long voyages unless it is 
distinctly written against each man's name that, should the vessel return to the east 
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coast of the Uoited States, north of Cape Hatteras, the men are to be entitled to their 
discharge. There is no doubt that this is only fair to the seaman, and the olanse to 
be inserted on the agreement when men are shipped at this port on such voyages has 
always been encouraged by this consulate. 

It is practically impossible for a ship to get a crew here except from members of 
the association. This association might be a much worse ** necessary eyiP' thsm. it is. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The cost of procuring the arrest of a seaman in the United States under the treaty 
at present in existence is far too expensive. 

The fact is not generally known that the police are not, as in other countries, 
under one Government, and that the local and United States police are entirely sep- 
arate bodies and under different heads. 

The city or local police have no power to arrest for desertion, and only the Federal 
(United States Government police) authorities can deal with the case. 

The custom at this port is that a warrant must be issued by a United States com- 
missioner, at the request of the consul. The commissioner issues his warrant to a 
United States marshal for service. 

Upon the arrest of the seaman he is taken before the commissioner, who, after 
one and sometimes two hearings, if the case of desertion is made out against the 
man and he is not a citizen of the United States, commits the prisoner to the custody 
of the marshal to await the order of the consiil. 

The cost of these proceedings for a single arrest is about £3 15s., besides the pris- 
oner's board of Is. and 3d. per day, the charges be(joming less when a greater number 
of men are arrested. 

Since the treaty went into effect, in 1892, only about twelve cases of arrest for 
desertion have come before this consulate, and in two-thirdis of the cases the men 
had sufficient wages due to defray the expenses, having deserted firom their ships 
while under the influence of liquor. The proceedings were instituted more to pro- 
tect the seaman than the ship, their whereabouts in houses kept by *^ crimps'' being 
known. 

In conclusion, I would say that the prospects for checking desertions in the United 
States are not encouraging. There are no laws to control the boarding-house keep- 
ers, ** crimps," shipping agents, or their runners from having free access to the crews 
of ships, going on board and supplying men with liquor, etc., and until this can be 
stopped little or no good will be effected. 

The system of "blood money," over which there is at present no control, will also 
have to be done away with. 

C. Clippbrton, Acting Consul. 



Appendix K. 

BOARDINCi OF VESSELS. 

The following are extracts from reports received in 1898 from United States ship- 
ping commissioners and other officers of the Treasury concerning abuses which have 
arisen under the practice of boarding vessels in the stream before the vessel has been 
docked or come to the place of anchorage from which its cargo is to be discharged. 
When not otherwise specified, the reports are from shipping commissioners ; 

San FranciscOf Cal, — It is a common occurrence at this port for runners for sailor 
boarding houses to board deep-water vessels in the stream and bring sailors on shore. 
The masters of British and American vessels encourage these runners. On British 
vessels, when the seamen leave in the stream, they are entered in the log book as 
deserters and their wages are forfeited to the ship. It is the custom at this port that 
when seamen leave an American ship before she is docked to charge them $2.50 for 
docking. The articles read that the seamen shall stay by the ship until the sails are 
unbent and she is properly moored to the wharf. When they leave the vessel they 
are told by the master that they will be fined $2.50. They are willing to pay the 
fine for the privilege of getting ashore, even if it be but a day before the vessel is 
docked. The master represents at this office that it has cost the full fine to dock his 
vessel, but there is no doubt that the vessel makes money out of the transaction. 
After a long voyage the sailor is eager to get ashore. It requires no persuasion on 
the part of the runner to get him into his boat, and the master offers no objection. 

San Francisco, Cal. (surveyor). — The arrivals of vessels from foreign ports number 
about 1,000 annually (deep-water vessels). I have to state in connection with this 
that it is absolutely necessary for the boarding officers to board vessels upon their 
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arrival to intercept smaggline, esamine the ship's papers, and seal down the open- 
ings and hatchways ; to watch aggi^ssive mnners for sailors' boarding houses, pro- 
vision solicitors, and miscellaneous private persons that make one pretext or another 
as a claim to go on board. The evils that result in this privilege beiug allowed are 
D uiiierous. It has been discovered in a number of instances that these so-called run- 
ners were advance agents for smugglers or conspirators in attempts to land Chinese, 
particularly from Honolulu and Victoria, B. C.,in violation of the Chinese exclnsion 
act, especially Chinese women (carrying letters or giving verbal information to 
enable them to deceive in their endeavor to be landed). The incentive to the crews 
of vessels to smuggle merchandise, inspired by the runners for sailors' boarding 
Jionses and others locally known as ''bay pirates,'' is very great. The result of it is 
they inveigle the sailors to smnggle, to wit, opium, liquors, silks, cigars, cigar wrap- 
pers, cloth for clothing, silk handkerchiefs, elaborate Chinese and Japanese silk 
embroidery, diamonds, laces and made-up clothing, and tea. 

New York, — It is the general custom, almost invariably with the master's sanc- 
tion, for the runners employed b^y the proprietors of sailors' boarding houses to 
board incoming vessels at Quarantine station, after the inspection of the vessel by 
the quarantine officials, ana solicit the patronage of the sailors for the houses rep- 
resented by the runners. In the case of vessels going above the bridge, where it is 
necessary to strike the topgallant masts, also of vessels laden with su^ar, that 
usaally lay at anchor two or three days waiting for orders, more or less ot the sea- 
men are taken ashore by the aforesaid runners. This, however, is usually, if not 
always, done with the consent of the master, and an amount not exceeding $2.50 is 
deducted from the wages of the seaman so absenting himself. This applies partic- 
ularly to American and British vessels, as the American vessels are paid off here, 
and the seamen of British vessels, who have signed for a longer voyage, are usually 
permitted, if they so desire, to leave their vessel at this port by relinquishing one 
month's pay. The British consul sanctions this arrangement in all cases. As to the 
evils involved in runners boarding the vessels before docking, I can not determine 
that it makes much difference which set of runners for sailors' boarding houses first 
secure the ear of the seamen. It is largely a matter of business. The more enter- 
prising men send their runners down to quarantine ; the others have their runners 
at some more convenient point. In the end the seamen find their way to the board- 
ing houses, which are, I am told, conducted more fairly and much better than 
formerly. I have no doubt that in some cases seamen on British vessels, who have 
little or nothing due them on their arrival at this port, are persuaded by the runners 
to desert and are assisted in so doing, the object being to ship them again as speedily 
as possible and share in the advance money paid to them ostensibly , but in reality to 
someone else. 

Boston, — Referring to your letter of 18th instant relative to boarding vessels, 
would say that vessels arriving at this port from foreign voyages are always 
boarded. The evil that is created thereby is chiefiy one of drunkenness, the runner 
in nearly all cases supplying the sailor with liquor. The men become drunk, so that 
they can not perform their duty, and often leave the vessel in the stream ; and when 
they are paid off the master presents a charge against them for docl^ng ship, and in 
many cases the seaman, after being treated by the runner, goes to the master and 
offers to pay from $1.50 to $2 out of his wages for docking if they can then go ashore 
in the runner's boat. 

Baltimore {collector). — This practice has been looked upon at this port as an evil 
thi^t should be mitigated, but in the absence of any statute law prohibiting the 

Eractice, except in the case of passenger vessels (sec. 9, act of August 2, 1882), we 
ave been powerless in the premises. Runners for boarding houses are not by any 
means the only offenders, as nearly every business house that deals in ship supplies 
of any kind now have their runners, and the competition has been so sharp that ves- 
sels are boarded as far down the Patapsco River as Annapolis Road (20 miles). 
Aside from the possible interference of the proper working of the ship by these 
intruders, the danger to public health, in the case of an infected sMp, is very 
alarming. 

Philadelphia. — The sailors' boarding-house runners and the clothing-house runners 
have a small boat, and board all incoming vessels in the foreign trade at or about 
Reedy Island, Government quarantine station, 38 miles distant from Philadelphia. 
After the quarantine officer has performed his duties in all such cases the consent 
of the captain is obtained, and I have never had any complaints from either the 
captains or seamen, though I believe the sailor is charged $2 for the runner's 
expenses, and the clothing runner is allowed irom 25 to 40 per cent for all clothing 
sold to each sailor upon his arrival ashore. 

Mobile, — The practice of boarding vessels before their arrival at their dock or 
anchorage is pretty well broken in this port. While it lasted it was productive of 
evil results. The runners were composed of irresponsible persons, who demoralized 
crewe, defieil the laws, and interfered with the proper and effective discharge of 
duty on the part of the ship's officers as well as the customs officials. No such per- 
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son should be permitted to board any vessel with dutiable goods until she is com- 
pletely unladen. 

Mobile- {special inspector), — The practice is a most mischievous and annoying, eren 
if not a very dangerous, one, for, besides the opportunities which it offers for the 
practice of smuggling and the perpetration of P^tty frauds upon the revenue, it is 
the cause of hampering and delaying the boarding officers in the prompt and efficient 
examination of the vessel. When I was assigned for duty at tnis port I found the 

gractice of permitting runners for ship chandleries, butchers, and sailor boarding 
ouses to board incoming vessels before their arrival at their anchorage existed to 
such an extent that almost every one of such establishments jiossessed a small sail- 
boat, which was used to transport the runner down the bay, where the vessel could 
be boarded some hours in advance of its arrival at the city and its inspection by the 
customs officer. The competition for the custom or trade of these vessels became so 
sharp that each incoming vessel had numbers of these persons on board at the time 
of her arrival, and their demands upon the time and attention of the master were 
so urgent as^ in many cases, to prevent his giving to the boarding officer the consid- 
eration which his position and duties demanded. I endeavored to remedy this by 
having the parties cautioned as to the law and notified to refrain from going on 
board until the customs officer had completed his inspection. But, finding tnis warn- 
ing ignored, I caused the first offender thereafter to be arrested, and the collector 
placed the matter in the hands of the United States district attorney for prosecution. 
An indictment was returned against the party by the succeeding grand jnry, which 
indictment was quashed by the court for some defect in it, but the purpose n>r which 
these proceedings had been instituted was accomplished in the breaking up of the 
practice, and since that time very little trouble or annoyance has been suffered here 
from that cause. 

Newport News, Fa, — For some time past we have been without troubles of this kind. 
Our officers have strict ord.ers to report any violations of regulations in illegal board- 
ing of vessels in the stream or elsewhere. The principal cause of former trouble was 
the active and unscrupulous competition for the vessel trade between rival ship 
storekeepers. This has practically ceased. The boarding-house runners confine 
their operations to the ship after arrival at dock. Even this has been broken up in 
a measure by the inclosure of the docks at this place with a high picket fence and a 
good force of railroad policemen on guard day and night. The illegal boarding of 
vessels here had more of a sanitary aspect than otherwise — the danger of infection 
should there be any disease of that character on board. I have not heard of any 
sailors' boarding-house runners boarding vessels previous to their being docked. 

Qalveeton, — Vessels in quarantine are isolated and can not be boarded by anyone, 
and no vessels are boarded until after due permission given by the officers in charge, 
and after all official business, such as the inspection of immigrants, has been duly 
executed. In my opinion the statute is a wise one, and should be strictly enforced 
for the protection of the public as well as for the protection of inmiigrants and 
sailors. 

Rochportf Me, — ^We have never been bothered at this port with runners boarding 
the vessels, but, having seen the effect of it in other places, think it a very bad prac- 
tice and should be stopped. 



Appendix O. 
treaties and conventions. 

Following are articles in various treaties now in force between the United States 
and foreign nations providing for reciprocity in the treatment of American and 
foreign vessels and their cargoes in American ports and in foreip^ ports, together 
with the date and place of ratification and the signers representing the respective 
Governments. These articles of the various treaties are included in this report as 
their abrogation or modification will be involved in the event of the passage of a 
bill imposing discriminating duties on the cargoes of foreign vessels entering the 
ports of the United States or a bill granting bounties to exports in American vessels. 



^RG-KSNTTINTK CON"inK3DKSRA.TIONr. 

[Treaty conoluded July 27, 1853; ratifications exchan/;^ at Parana December 20, 1854; proclaimed 

April 9, 1856.] 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or charges, on account of tonnage, light or harbor dues, 
pilotage, salvage in case of average or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall 
be imposed in the ports of the two contracting parties on the vessels of the other, 
than those payable in the same ports on its own vessels. 
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Article VI. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks and bounties allowed, 
npon the importation or exportation of an^ article into or from the territories of 
the United States, or into or from the territories of the Argentine Confederation, 
•whether such importation or exportation be made in vessels of the United States or 
in vessels of the Argentine Confederation. 

Article VII. 

The contracting parties agree to consider and treat as vessels of the United States 
and of the Argentine Confederation all those which, being furnished by the compe- 
tent authority with a regular passport or sea letter, shall, under the then existing 
la^ws and regulations of either of the two Governments, be recognized fully and bona 
fide as national vessels by that country to which they respectively belong. 

Done at San Jos^ on the twenty-seventh day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 

bobert c . schenck. 
Jno. Pendleton. 
Salvador Ma. del Carril. 

JOSlfc B. GOROSTIAGA. 



[Treaty oonolnded August 27, 1829 ; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 10, 1831 ; pro< 

claimed February 10, 1831.] 

Article II. 

Austrian vessels arriving, either laden or in ballast, in the ports of the United 
States of America, and, reciprocally, vessels of the United States arriving, either 
laden or in ballast, in the ports of the dominions of Austria, shall be treated on their 
entrance, during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as 
national vessels coming from the same place, with respect to the duties of tonnage, 
lij<ht-houses, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and perquisites of 
public officers, and all other duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, 
levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of 
any private establishment whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or th« industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, which may 
be lawfully imported into the ports of the dominions of Austria in Austrian vessels, 
may also be so imported in vessels of the United States of America without paying 
other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the 
name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had been 
im^ort«d in Austrian vessels. And, reciprocally, all kind of merchandise and 
articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil or of the industry of the domin- 
ions of Austria, or of any other country, which may be lawfully imported into the 
ports of the United States in vessels of the said States may also be so imported in 
Austrian vessels without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchan- 
dise or produce had been imported in vessels of the United States of America. 

Article IV. 

To prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared that the 
stipulations contained in the two preceding articles are, to their full extent, appli- 
cable to Austrian vessels and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the United States 
of America ; and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said States and their cargoes arriving 
in the ports of the dominions of Austria, whether the said vessels clear directly from 
the ports of the country to which they respectively belong or from the ports of any 
other foreign country. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of the dominions of Austria, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of 
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Austria of any article the prodnoe or mannfactnre of the United States, than are or 
shall he payable on the like article beins the produce or mannfactnre of any other 
foreign country. Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or expor- 
tation of any article the produce or mannfacture of the United States, or of the 
dominions of Austria, to or from the ports of the United States, or to or from the 
ports of the dominions of Austria, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VI. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or of the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, which 
ma^ be lawfully exported or reexported from the ports of the said United States in 
national vessels, may also be exported or reexported therefrom in Austrian vessels 
without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, 
levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any 
private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had 
been exported or reexported in vessels of the United States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the dominions of Austria, 
so that all kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the 
soil or of the industry of the said dominions of Austria, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully exported or reexported from Austrian ports in national ves- 
sels, may also be exported or reexported therefrom in vessels of the United istatee of 
America, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchan- 
dise or produce had been exported or reexported in Austrian vessels. 

And the same bounties and drawbacks shall be allowed, whether such exportation 
or reexportation be made in vessels of the one party or of the other. 

Article VII. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that the coastwise navigation of both the 
contracting parties is altogether excepted from the operation of this treaty, and of 
every article thereof. 

Article VIII. 

No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by either of the 
contracting parties, nor by any company, corporation, or agent acting on their 
behalf or under their authority, in the purchase of any article of commerce lawfully 
imported on account of, or in reference to, the character of the vessel, whether it be 
of the one party or of the other in which such article was imported, it being the 
true intent and meaning of the contracting parties that no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. « 

Article IX. 

If either party shall hereafter grant to any other nation any particular favor in 
navigation or commerce it shall immediately become common to the other party, 
freely, where it is freely granted to such other nation, or on yielding the same com- 
pensation when the grant is conditional. 

Done in triplicate at Washington this twenty-seventh day of August, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty -nine. 

M. Van Buren. 

L. Baron db Lrdbrbr. 



bklg-ixjm:. 

[Treaty concluded March 8, 1875; ratifications exchanged at Bmsaels, June 11, 1875; proclaimed 

June 29, 1875. J 

Article II. 

Belgian vessels, whether coming from a Belgian or a foreign port, shall not pay, 
either on entering or leaving the iiorts of the United States, whatever may be their 
destination, any other or higher duties of tonnage, pilotage, anchorage, buoys, 
light-houses, clearance, brokerage, or, generally, other charges whatsoever than 
are required from vessels of the United States in similar cases. This provision 
extends not only to duties levied for the benefit of the State, but also to those 
levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, districts, townships, corpora- 
tions, or any other division or jurisdiction, whatever may be its designation. 
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Akticle III. 

Reciprocally, vessels of the United States, whether coming fi*om a port of said 
States or from a foreign port, shall not pay, either on entering or leaving the ports 
of Belgium, whatever may be their destination, any other or higher duties of ton- 
nage, pilotage, anchorage, buoys, light-hoases, clearance, brokerage, or, generally, 
other charges whatever than are required from Belgian vessels m similar cases. 
This provision extends not only to duties levied for the benefit of the State, but also 
to those levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, districts, townships, 
corporations, or any other division or jurisdiction, whatever may be its designation. 

Article IV. 

As regards the coasting trade between the ports of either country, the vessels of 
the two nations shall be treated on both sides on the same footing with the vessels 
of the most favored nations. 

Article V. 

Objects of any kind soever introduced into the ports of either of the two States 
under the flag of the other, whatever may be their origin and from what country 
soever the importation thereof may have been made, shall not pay other or higher 
entrance duties nor shall be subjected to other charges or restrictions than they 
"would pay or be subjected to were they imported under the national flag.- 

Article VI. 

Articles of every description exported by Belgian vessels or by those of the United 
States of America from the ports of either country to any country whatsoever shall 
be subjected to no other duties or formalities than such as are required for exporta- 
tion under the flag of the country where the shipment is made. 

Article VII. 

All premiums, drawbacks, or other favors of like nature which may be allowed in 
the States of either of the contracting parties upon goods imported or exported in 
national vessels, shall be likewise and in the same manner allowed upon goods 
imported directly from one of the two countries by its vessels into the other, or 
exported from one of the two countries by the vessels of the other to any destination 
whatsoever. 

Article VIII. 

The preceding article is, however, not to appl^ to the importation of the produce 
of the national fisheries, each of the two parties reserving to itself the facultv of 
granting special privileges for the importation of those articles under its own flag. 
In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty 
in duplicate and have affixed thereto their seals at Washington, the 8th day of 
March, 1875. 

Hamilton Fish. , 
Maurice Delfosse. 



BOLI-VI^. 

[Treaty conclnded May 13, 1858; ratifications exchanged at La Paz, November 9, 1862; proclaimed 

January 8, 1863.] 

Akticle IV. 

All kinds of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country which 
can, from time to time, be lawfully imported intoi the United States in their own 
vessels, may also be imported in vessels of the Republic of Bolivia; and no higher 
or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her car^o shall be levied and col- 
lected, whether the importation be made in the vessels of the one country or of the 
other ; and in like manner all kinds of produce, manufactures, and merchandise of 
any foreign country that can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the 
Republic of Bolivia in its own vessels, whether in her ports upon the Pacific or her 
ports upon the tributaries of the Amazon or La Plata, may be also imported in ves- 
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sels of the United States: and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the 
vessel and her cargo shall he levied or collected, whether the importation he made 
in vessels of the one country or of the other. And thev agree that what may be law- 
fully exported or reexported from the one country in its own vessels, to any foreign 
coimtry, mAj, in like manner, he exported or reexported in the vessels of the other 
country ; and the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and col- 
lected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the United 
States or of the Republic of Bolivia. 

In all these respects the vessels and their cargoes of the one country in the ports 
of the other shall also be on equal footing with those of the most favored nation. 
It being further understood that these principles shall apply whether the vessels 
shall have cleared directly ft'om the ports of the nation to which they appertain or 
from the ports of any other nation. 

Done at La Paz on the thirteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

John W. Dana. 
Lucas M. db la Tapia. 



[Treaty concluded December 12, 1828; ratifications exchaliged at Washington, Mttroh 18, 1829; 

proclaimed March 18, 1829.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can he from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels may he also imported in vessels of Brazil ; and that no 
higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied 
and collected whether the importation be made in the vessels of the one country or 
of the other. And, in like manner, that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise of any foreign country can be fi*om time to time lawfully imported 
into the Empire of Brazil in its own vessels may also be imported in vessels of the 
United States ; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and 
her cargo shall be levied or collected whether the importation be made in vessels of 
the one country or of the other. And they agree that whatever may be lawfully 
exported or reexported from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign coun- 
try may, in like manner^ be exported orreexported in the vessels of the other country. 
And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected whetiier 
such exportations or reexportations be made in vessels of the United States or of t^e 
Empire of Brazil. The Government of the United States, however, considering the 
present state of the navigation of Brazil, agrees that a vessel sball be considered as 
Brazilian when the proprietor and captain are subjects of Brazil and the papers are 
in legal form. 

Article V. 
• 
No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufacture of the Empire of Brazil, and no 
higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of Brazil 
of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States than are or shall be 
payable on the Jike articles being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign 
country, nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed in either of the 
two countries on the exportation of any articles to the United States or to the Empire 
of Brazil, respectively, than such as are payable on tbe exportation of the like article 
to any other foreign country, nor^shall any prohibition be imposed ou the exporta- 
tion or importation of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States 
or of the Empire of Brazil to or from the territories of the United States, or to or 
from the territories of the Empire of Brazil, which shall not equally extend to all 
other nations. 

Done in the city of Rio de Janeiro this twelfth day of the month of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

W. Tudor. 

Marqubz db Aracaty. 

Miguel db Souza Mello e Alvin. 
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[Treaty conoladed Norember 17, 1880; ratifications exchanged at Peking, July 19, 1881; proclaimed 

October 5, 1881.] 

Article III. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China hereby promises and agrees that no 
other kind or higher rate of tonnage dues, or duties for imports or exports, or coast- 
-wise trade shall be imposed or levied in the open ports of China upon vessels wholly 
belonging to citixens of the United States ; or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from the United States, or from any. foreign 
country ; or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise exported in the same 
to the United States, or to any foreign country; or transported in the same from one 
open port of China to another, than are imposed or levied on vessels or cargoes of 
any other nation or on those of Chinese subjects. 

The United States hereby promise and agree that no other kind or higher rate of 
tonnage dues or duties for imports shall be imposed or levied in the ports of the 
United States upon vessels wholly belonging to the subjects of His Imperial Majesty, 
and coming either directly or by way of any foreign port, from any of the ports of 
China which are open to foreign trade, to tne ports of the United States ; or return- 
ing therefrom, either directly or by way of any foreign port, to any of the open 
ports of China; or upon the prodnce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in the 
same from China or from any foreign country, than are imposed or levied on vessels 
of other nations which make no discrimination against the United States in tonnage 
dues or duties on imports, exports, or coastwise trade, or than are imposed or levied 
on vessels and cargoes of citizens of the United States. 

Done at Peking this seventeenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 1880, 
Knanghsu, sixth year, tenth moon, fifteenth day. 

James B. Angell. 

John F. Swift. 

Wm. Henry Tbescot. 

Pag Chun. 

Li Hungtsao 



[Treaty o<mclnded December 12, 1846; ratifications exchanged at Washington, Jane 10, 1848; proclaimed 

June 12, 1848.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country crfn be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the Eepublic of New 
Granada, and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her 
cargo shall be levied ana collected whether tne importation be made in vessels of 
the one country or of the other. And, in like manner, that whatever kind of prod- 
nce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be from time to time 
lawfully imported into the Kepublic of New Granada in its on vessels may be also 
imported in vessels of the United States, and that no higher or other duties upon 
the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or collected, whether the 
importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. 

And they further agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported 
from the one country m its own vessels to any foreign country may in like manner 
be exported or reexported in the vessels of the other country ; and the same bounties, 
duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether such exportation or 
reexportation be made in vessels of the United States or of the Republic of New 
Granada. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufacture of the Bepublic of New Granada, 
and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Eepublic 
of New Granada of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States, 
than are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the produce or manufacture 
of any other foreign country ; nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be 
imposed, in either of the two countries, on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States or to the Republic of New Granada, respectively, than sucji as are paya- 
ble on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall 
any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation of any articles the, 
produce or manufacture of the United States or of the Republic of New Granada, to 
or f^om the territories of the United States or to or f^om the territories of the Repub- 
lic of New Granada, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 
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Article VI. 

In order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby decLared 
that the stipulations contained in the three preceding articles are to their fall extent 
applicable to the vessels of the United States and their cargoes arriving in the ports 
of New Granada, and reciprocally to the vessels of the said Republic of New Granada 
and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the United States, whether they proceed 
from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong, or from the ports 
of any other foreign country; and in either case no discriminating duty shall be 
imposed or collected in the ports of either country on said vessels 'or their cargoes, 
whether the same shall be of native or foreign produce or manufacture. 

In faith whereof we, the plenipotentiaries of the United States of America anu. ol 
the Republic of New Granada, have signed and sealed these presents in the city of 
Bogota, on the twelfth day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. 

n. A. BiDLACK. 

M. M. Mallarino. 



[Treaty concluded May 22, 1882; ratifications exchanged at Seoul May 19, 1883; proclaim'sd 

June 4, 1883.] 

Article V. 

Merchants and merchant vessels of Chosen visiting the United States for purposes 
of traffic shall pay duties and tonnage dues and all fees according to the customs 
regulations of the United States, but no higher or other rates of duties and tonnage 
dues shall be exacted of them than are levied upon citizens of the United States or 
upon citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 

Merchants and merchant vessels of the United States visiting Chosen for purposes 
of traffic shall pay duties upon all merchandise imported and exported. The 
authority to levy duties is of right vested in the Government of Chosen. The tarilf 
of duties upon exports and imports, together with customs regulations for the pre- 
vention of smuggling and other irregularities, will be fixed by the authorities of 
Chosen and communicated to the proper officials of the United States, to be by the 
latter notified to their citizens and duly observed. 

It is, however, agreed in the first instance, as a general measure, that the tariff 
upon such imports as are articles of daily use shall not exceed an ad valorem duty of 
10 per centum ; that the tariff upon such imports as are luxuries, as, for instance, 
foreign wines, foreign tobacco,- clocks, and watches, shall Hot exceed an ad valorem 
duty of 30 per centum, and that native produce exported shall pay a duty not to 
exceed 5 per centum ad valorem. And it is further agreed that the duty upon for- 
eign imports shall be paid once for all at the port of entry, and that no other dues, 
duties, fees, taxes, or charges of any sort shall be levied upon such imports either in 
the interior of Chosen or at the ports. 

United States merchant vessels entering the port of Chosen shall pay tonnage 
dues at the rate of 5 mace per ton, payable once in three months, on each vessel, 
according to the Chinese calendar. 

Chosen, May the 22d, A. D. 1882. 

R. W. Shufbldt, 
Commodore, U, S, N.j Envoy of Ihe United States to Chosen. 

Shin Chen. 
Chin Hong Chi. 

{In Chinese,) 



COST^ RICA. 

[Treaty concluded July 10, 1851; ratifications ezcbaneed at Washington May 26, 1852; proclaimed on 
'' the same day.] 

Article IV. 

No hiffher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territo- 
ries of the United States of any article being of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the Kepublic of Costa Rica, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed 
on the importation into the territories of the Republic of Costa Rica of any articles 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, 
than are or i^all be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce, or 
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mannfactare of any other foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or 
charges be imposed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties on the 
exportation of any articles to the territories of the other than such as are or may be 
payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign country; nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any arti- 
cles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States or 
of the Republic of Costa Rica to or from the said territories of the United States 
or to or from the Republic of Costa Rica, which shall not equally' extend to all other 
nations. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues, of pilotage, of salvage, in case either of damage or shipwreck, or on account 
of any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the l^epublic of 
Costa Rica on vessels of the United States than those payable in the same ports by 
Costa Rican vessels ; nor in any of the ports of the United States on Costa Rican 
vessels than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United States. 

Article VI. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of the Repub- 
lic of Costa Kica of any articles being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
territories of the United States, whether such importation shall be made in Costa 
Rican or in vessels of the United States ; and the same duties shall be paid on the 
importation into the territories of the United States of any article being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Costa Rica, whether such importation 
shall be made in United States or in Costa Rican vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid and the. same bounties and drawbacks allowed on 
the exportation to the Republic of Costa Rica of any articles being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States, whether such expor- 
tations shall be made in Costa Jvican or in United States vessels ; and the same duties 
shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on the exportation of 
any articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Costa 
Rica to the territories of the United States, whether such exportation shall be made 
in United States or in Costa Rican vessels. 

Done at Washington this tenth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and flfty-one. 

Dan'l Webster. 
F. Molina. 



[Treaty concluded April 26, 1826; ratiflcationB exchanged at Copenhageu Angust 10, 1826; proclaimed 

October 14, 1826.] 

Article III. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in vessels belonging wholly to the citizens thereof, may also be imported in 
vessels wholly belonging to the subjects of Denmark ; and that no higher or other 
duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, 
whether the importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. 
And, in like manner, that whatever kind ot produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the domin- 
ions of the King of Denmark in the vessels thereof (with the exception hereinafter 
mentioned in the sixth article) may be also imported in vessels of the United 
States, and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her 
cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in the vessels 
of the one country or of the other. And they further a^ree that whatever may be 
lawfully exported or reexported from the one country in its own vessels to any 
foreign country may in like manner be exported or reexported in the vessels of the 
other country. 

And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportations or reexportations be made in vessels of the United States 
or of Denmark. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports 
of one party on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the same ports by 
native vessels. 

42 IG 
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Done in triplicate at the city of Washington on the twenty-sixth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

H. Clay. 

Pr. Pbdersbk. 



[Treaty concluded June 13, 1839; ratifications exchanfi^ed at Quito April 9, 1842; proclaimed September 

23, 1842.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels, may be also imported in the vessels of the Republic of 
Ecuador; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her 
cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in the vessels 
of the one country or of the other; and, in like manner, that whatever kind of 
produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to 
time, lawfully imported into the Republic of Ecuador in its own vessels, may be 
^so imported in vessels of the United States; and that no higher or other duties 
upon the tonnage of the vi-ssel and her cargo shall be levied or collected, whether 
the importation be made in vessels of the one country or of the other. And they 
agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported from the one country 
in its own vessels to any ibreign country may in like manner be exporte<l or reex- 

Sorted in the vessels of the other country. And the same bounties, duties, and 
rawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation 
be made in vessels of the United States or of the Republic of Ecuador. 

Done in the city of Quito on the thirteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 

J. C. Pickett. 
Luis db Sala. 



[Convention concluded June 24, 1822; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 12, 1823; 

proclaimed February 12, 1823.] 

Article I. 

Articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, imported 
into l^Yance in vessels of the United States, shall pay an additional duty, not exceed- 
ing 20 francs per ton of merchandise, over and above the duties paid on the like 
articles, also of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, when 
imported in French vessels. 

Article II. 

Articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 'France, imported into the 
United States in French vessels, shall pay an additional duty, not exceeding $3.75 
per ton of merchandise, over and above the duties collected upon the like articles, 
also of the growth, produce, or manufacture of France, when imported in vessels of 
the United States. 

Article III. 

No discriminating dut^ shall be levied upon the productions of the soil or indus- 
try of France imported m French bottoms into the ports of the United States for 
transit or reexportation, nor shall any such duties be levied upon the productions 
of the soil or industry of the United States imported in vessels of the United States 
into the ports of France for transit or reexportation. 

Article V. 

The duties of tonnage, light money, pilotage, port charges, brokerage, and all 
other duties upon foreign shipping over and above those paid by the national 
shipping in the two countries, respectively, other than those specified in articles 1 
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and 2 of the present coDyentioD, shall not exceed in France, for vessels of the United 
States, 5 francs per ton of the vesseFs American register ; nor for vessels of France 
in the United States, 94 cents per ton of the vessel's French passport. 
Signed and sealed as above this 24th day of June, 1822. 

John Quincy * Adams. 
G. Hyde de Nbuville. 



G-RE^T BRITAIN. 

[Convention concluded July 3, 1815; ratifications exchanged at Washington December 22, 1815.] 

Article II. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britanniok 
Majesty's territories in Europe, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the territories of liis Britannick Majesty in Europe of any 
articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States than are or 
shall be payable on the like articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any other foreign country; nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be 
imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation of any articles to the 
United States or to His Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe, respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation of 
any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States or of His 
Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe, to or from the said territories of His 
Britannick Majesty in Europe or to or from the said United States, which shall not 
equally extend to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the same ports by vessels of 
the United States, nor in the ports of any of His Britannick Majesty's territories in 
Europe on the vessels of the United States than shall be payable in the same ports 
on British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the United States of any 
articles the growth, produce, or manfacture of His Britannick Majesty's territories 
in Europe, whether such importation shall be in vessels of the United States or in 
British vessels ; and the same duties shall be ^aid on the importation into the ports 
of any of His Britannick Majesty's territories in Europe of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, whether such importation shall be in 
British vessels or in vessels of the United States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation 
of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannick Majesty's 
territories in Europe to the United States, whether such exportation shall be in 
vessels of the United States or in British vessels; and the same duties shall be paid, 
and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States to His Britannick Majesty's territo- 
ries in Europe, whether such exportation shall be in British vessels or in vessels of 
the United States. 

It is further agreed that in all cases where drawbacks are or may be allowed 
upon the reexportation of any goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of either 
country, respectively, the amount of the said drawbacks shall be the same, whether 
the said goods shall have been originally imported in a British or an American 
vessel; but when such reexportation shall take place from the United States in a 
British vessel or from the territories of His Britannick Majesty in Europe in an 
American vessel to any foreign nation, the two contracting parties reserve to them- 
selves, respectively, the right of regulating or diminishing in such case the amount 
of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United States and His Britannick Majesty's posses- 
sions in the West Indies and on the continent of North America shall not be 
atlected by any of the provisions of this article, but each party shall remain in the 
complete possession of its rights with respect to such an intercourse. 

Article III. 

His Britannick Ms^jesty agrees that the vessels of the United States of America 
shall be admitted and hospitably received at the principal settlements of the Brit- 
ish dominions in the East Indies, vide licit: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales Island ; and that the citizens of the United States may freely carry on 
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trade between the said principal settlements and the United States in all articles 
of which the importation and exportation, respectively, to and from said territories 
shall not be entirely prohibited: Provided only^ That it shall not be lawful for 
them; in any time of war between the British Government and any state or power 
whatever, to export from the said territories, without the special permission of the 
British Government, any military stores or naval stores or rice. The citizens of the 
United States shall pay for their vessels when admitted no higher or other duty or 
charge than sliall be payable on the vessels of the most favored European nations, 
and they shall pay no higher or other duties or charges on the importation or 
exportation of the cargoes of the said vessels than shall be payable on the same 
articles when imported or exported in the vessels of the most favored European 
nations. 

But it is expressly agreed that the vessels of the United States shall not carry 
any articles irom the said piinci pal settlements to any port or place, except to some 
port or place in the United States of America where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood that the permission granted by this article is not to extend 
to allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any part of the coasting trade 
of the said British territories; but the vessels of the United States having, in the 
first instance, proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of the British 
dominions in the East Indies, and then going with their original cargoes, or part 
thereof, from one of the said principal settlements to another, shall not be consid- 
ered as carrying on the coasting trade. The vessels of the United States may also 
touch for refreshment, but not for commerce, in the course of their voyage to or 
from the British territories in India, or to or from the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Inland of St. Helena, or such other places as 
may be in the possession of Great iiritain, in the African or Indian seas; it being 
well understood that in all that regards this article the citizens of the United States 
shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and regulations of the British Govern- 
ment from time to time established. 

Done at London this third day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

John Quincy Adams. 

H. Clay. 

Albert Gallatin. 

Frederick John Robinson. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 

G-REA^U: BRITAIN. 

[Conventiou concluded August 6, 1827 ; ratifications exchanged at London April 2, 1828 ; proclaimed 

May 15, 1828.] 

Article I. 

All the provisions of the convention concluded between the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on the 3d day of July, 1815, and further continued for the term often years by 
the fourth article of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, with the exception 
therein contained as to St. Helena, are hereby further indefinitely, and withont the 
said exception, extended and continued in force from the date of the expiration of 
the said ten years, in the same manner as if all the provisions of the said convention 
of the 3d of July, 1815, were herein specifically recited. 

Done at London the sixth day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven. 

Albert Gallatin. 

Cha. Grant. 

Henry Unwin Addington. 



[Treaty concluded December 10-22, 1837; ratifications exchanged at London June 13-25, 1838; pro- 

claimed August 30, 1838.] 

Article II. 

Greek vessels arriving, either laden or in ballast, into the ports of the United 
States of America, from whatever place they may come, shall be treated, on their 
entrance, during their stay, and at their departure, upon the same footing as national 
vessels coming from the same place, with respect to the duties or tonnage, light- 
houses, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the perquisites of public otlicers, and 
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all other duties or charges, of whatever kind or denominatiou, levied in the name or 
to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establish- 
ment whatsoever; and, reciprocally, the vessels of the United States of America 
arriving, either laden or in ballast, into the ports of the Kingdom of Greece, from 
whatever place they may come, shall be treated, on their entrance, during their stay, 
and. at their departure, upon the same footing as national vessels coming from the 
name place, with respect to duties of tonnage, light-houses, pilotage, and port 
charges, as well as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All that may be lawfully imported into the United States of America in vessels of 
the said States, may also be thereinto imported in Greek vessels, from whatever place 
they may come, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if imported in national 
vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully imported into the Kingdom of Greece, 
in Greek vessels, maj^ also be thereinto imported in vessels of the United States of 
America, from whatever place they may oome, without paying other or higher duties 
or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, 
than if imported in national vessels. 

Article IV. 

All that may be lawfully exported from the United States of America in vessels of 
the said States may also be exported therefrom in Greek ^^essels, without paying 
other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the 
name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than if exported in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully exported from the Kingdom of Greece 
in Greek vessels may also be exported therefrom in vessels of the United States of 
America, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local 
authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if exported in national 
vessels. 

Done in duplicate at London, 10-22 of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

A. Stevenson. 
S. Tricoupi. 



[Convention conclnded March 3, 1849 ; ratifications exchanged at Guatemala May 13, 1852 ; proclaimed 

July 28, 1852.] 

Article IV. 

They likewise agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the Republic of Guate- 
mala; and that no higher or other duties u])on the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo 
shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one 
country or of the other; and, in like manner, that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
facture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully 
imported into the Republic of Guatemala in its own vessels, may be also imported io 
vessels of the United States, and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of 
the vessel or her cargo shall be levied and collected, whether the importation be 
made in vessels of the one country or of the other. And they further agree that 
whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported from the one country in its own 
vessels to any foreign country may be in like manner exported or reexported in ves- 
sels of the other country. And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be 
allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels 
of the United States or of the Republic of Guatemala. 

Done at Guatemala this third day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-nine. 

Elijah Hise. 

J. Mariano Rodruguez 
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HAN-OVER. 

[Treaty concluded June 10, 1846; ratifications exchanged at Hanover March 5, 1847; proclaimed April 

24, 1847.] 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, mannfactare, 
or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States in their own vessels may also be imported in vessels of the 
Kingdom of Hanover; and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of 
the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be made in a vessel 
of the United States or in a Hanoverian vessel. And in like manner, whatever kind 
of produce, manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time 
to time, lawfully imported into the Kingdom of Hanover in its own vessels, may also 
be imported in vessels of the United States; and no higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation 
be made in vessels of the one party or the other. , 

Whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported by one party in its own vessels 
to any foreign country may, in like manner, *be exported or reexported in the vessels 
of the other. And the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be collected and 
allowed, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the one 
party or the other. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the 
ports of the one party on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the same 
ports by national vessels. 

And further, it is agreed that no higher or other toll shall be levied or collected at 
Branshausen or Stade, on the River Elbe, upon the tonnage or cargoes of vessels of 
the United States than i» levied and collected upon the tonnage and cargoes of ves- 
sels of the Kingdom of Hanover; and the vessels of the United States shall be sub- 
jected to no charges, detention, or other inconvenience by the Hanoverian authori- 
ties, in passing tne above-mentioned place, from which vessels of the Kingdom of 
Hanover are or shall be exempt. 

Article II. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade and navigation of the 
high contracting parties, which are respectively reserved by each exclusively to its 
own subjects or citizens. 

Done in quadruplicate at the city of Hanover, on the tenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

A. Dudley Mann. 
George Frederic Baron de Falcke. 



IIA.lSrSEA.TIC RKFTJBLICS. 

[Convention concluded December 20, 1827; ratifications exchanged at Waahington. June 2, 1828; 

proclaimed June 2, 1828.] 

Article I. 

The contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or 
merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into 
the United States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the said 
Free Hanseatic Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg; and that no higher or 
other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, 
whether the importation be made in vessels of the United States or of either of the 
said Hanseatio Republics. And, in like manner, that whatever kind of produce, 
manufacture, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, law 
fully imported into either of the said Hanseatic Republics in its own vessels may be 
also imported in vessels of the United States; and that no higher or other duties 
upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the 
importation be made in vessels of the one party or of the other. And they further 
agree that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported by one party in its own 
vessels to any foreign country may, in like manner, be exported or reexported in the 
vessels of the other party. And the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be 
allowed and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels 
of the one party or of the other. Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be 
imposed in the ports of the one party, on vessels of the other, than are or shall be 
payable in the same ports by national vessels. 
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Article II. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of the Free Hanseatic Republics of 
Lul>ecky Bremen, and Hamburg, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
tlie importation into either of the said Republics of any article the produce or 
tuanufacture of tlie United States, than are or shall be payable on the like article 
being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country; nor shall any other 
or bigher duties or charges be imposed by either party on the exportation of any 
articles to the United States or to the Free Hanseatic Republics of Lubeck, Bremen, 
or Hamburg, respectively, than such as are or shall be payable on the exportation of 
tlie like articles to any other foreign country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed 
on the importation or exportation of any article the produce or manufacture of the 
United States or of the Free Hanseatic Republics of Lnbeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, 
. to or from the ports of the United States or to or from the ports of the other party, 
-which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Dona at the city of Washington on the twentieth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. 

H. Clav. 

V. RUMPF. 



r Treaty concluded November 3, 1864; ratifications exchanged at Washington May 22, 1865; proclaimed 

July 6, 1865.] 

Article X. 

The high contracting parties hereby agree that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully 
imported into the United States in their own vessels may also be imported in the 
vessels of the Republic of Haiti, and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or 
cargo of the vessels shall be levied or collected than shall be levied or collected of 
the vessels of the most favored nation. 

And reciprocally, whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise of any 
foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into Haiti in her own 
vessels may be also imported in the vessels of the United States, and no higher or 
other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessels shall be levied or collected than 
shall be levied or collected of the vessels of the most favored nation. 

Article XI. 

It is also hereby agreed that whatever may be lawfully exported or reexported 
from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign country may in like manner 
be exported or reexported in vessels of the other, and the same duties, bounties, and 
drawbacks shall be collected and allowed as are collected of and allowed to the most 
favored nation. 

It is also understood that the foregoing principles shall apply, whether the vessels 
shall have cleared directly from the ports of the nation to which they appertain or 
from the ports of any other nation. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Port au Prince this third day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- four. 

B. F. Whidden. 

BOYER BaZELAIS. 



iioisrr>TJR.A.s. 

[Treaty concluded Jaly 4, 1864; ratifications exchanged at Tegncigalpa May 5, 1865; proclaimed 

May 30, 18te.] 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues, of pilotage, of salvage, in case either of damage or shipwreck, or on account 
of any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the Republic of 
Honduras on vessels of the United States than those payable in the same ports by 
vessels of Honduras; nor in any of the ports of the United States on vessels of Hon- 
duras than shall be payable in the same ports on vessels of the United States. 
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Article VI. 

The same duties shall he paid on the importation into the territories of the Repab- 
lie of Honduras of any article heing of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
territories of the United States, whether such importation shall be made in vessels 
of Honduras or of the United States; and the same duties shall be paid on the 
importation into the territories of the United States of any article being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Honduras, whether such importation 
shall be made in United States or Honduras vessels. 

The same dues shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on the 
exportation to the Republic of Honduras of any article being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the territories of the United States, whether such exportations 
shall be made in vessels of Honduras or of the United States; and the same dnties 
shall he paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed on the exportation of 
any articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Republic of Hon- 
duras to the territories ot* the United States, whether such exportation shall be made 
in United States or in Honduras vessels. 

Done at Comayagua this fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four. 

Thos. H. Clay. 

M. COLINDERS. 



[Treaty concladed February 26, 1871; ratifications exchanged at Washington November 18, 1871 ; pro- 
claimed November 23, 1871.] 

Article V. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States in their own vessels, may- be also imported in Italian vessels; 
that no other or higher duties upon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shall be 
levied and collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one country 
or of the other; and in like manner that whatsoever kind of produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into Italy in its own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the United States, 
and that no other or higher duties ujjon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shall 
be levied and collected, whether the importation be made in vessels of the one coun- 
try or of the other; and they further agree that whatever may be lawfully exported 
and reexported from the one country in its own vessels to any foreign country may 
in the like manner be exported or reexported in the vessels of the other country, and 
the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed and collected, whether 
such exportation or reexportation he made in vessels of the United States or of Italy. 

Article VI. 

Ho higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufactures of Italy, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into Italy of any articles the produce or 
manufactures of the United States than are or shall be payable on the like articles 
being the produce or the manufactures of any other foreign country; nor shall any 
other or higher duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries on the 
exportation of any articles to the United States or to Italy, respectively, than such 
as are payable on the exportation of the like articles to any foreign country, nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or the exportation of any articles 
the produce or manufactures of the United States or of Italy to or from the territo- 
ries of the United States or to or from the territories of Italy which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

Done at Florence this twenty-sixth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Geohoe p. Marsh. 

ViscoNTi Venosta. 
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LTreaty conclnded November 22, 1894; ratificatioiis exchanged at 'Washington March 21, 1895; pro- 
claimed March 21, im.] 

Articlb VII. 

All articles which are or may be legally impoi'ted into the ports of the territories 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan in Japanese vessels may likewise be imported 
into those ports in vessels of the United States without being liable to any other or 
higher duties or charges of whatever denomination than if such articles were 
imported in Japanese vessels; and, reciprocally, all articles which are or may be 
legally imported into the ports of the territories of the United States in vessels of 
the United States may likewise be imported into those ports in Japanese vessels 
without being liable to any other or higher duties or charges of whatever denomina- 
tion than if such articles were imported in vessels of the United States. Such recip- 
rocal equality of treatment shall take effect without distinction, whether such 
articles come directly from the place of origin or from any other place. 

In the same manner there shall be per^ct equality of treatment in regard to 
exportation, so that the same export duties shall be paid and the same bounties 
and drawbacks allowed in the territories of either of the high contracting parties 
on the exportation of any article which is or may be legally exported therefrom, 
whether such exportation shall take place in Japanese vessels or in vessels of the 
United States, and whatever may be the place of destination, whether a port of 
either of the high contracting parties or of any third power. 

Article VIII. 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, light-house, quarantine, or other similar or 
corresponding duties of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied in 
the name or for the profit of the Government, public functionaries, private individ- 
uals, corporations, or establishments of any kind, shall be imposed in the ports of the 
territories of either country upon the vessels of the other country which shall not 
equally and under the same conditions be imposed in the like cases on national ves- 
sels in general or vessels of the most-favored nation. Such equality of treatment 
shall apply reciprocally to the respective vessels, from whatever port or place they 
may arrive and whatever may be their place of destination. 

Done at the city of Washingtou the twenty-second day of November, in the eighteen 
hundred and ninety-fourth year of the Christian Era, corresponding to the twenty- 
uecond day of the eleventh month of the twenty-seventh year of Meiji. 

Walter Q. Gresham. 
Shinichiro Kurino. 



LIBERIA.. 

[Treaty conclnded October 21, 1862; ratifications exchanged at London February 17, 1863; proclaimed 

March 18, 1863.] 

Article III. 

No tonnage, import, or other duties or charges shall be levied in the Republic of 
Liberia on LFnited States vessels, or on ^oods imported or exported in United States 
vessels, beyond what are or may be levied on national vessels, or on the like goods 
imported or exported in national vessels; and in like manner no tonnage, import, or 
other duties or charges shall be levied in the United States of America and their 
territories on the vessels of the Kepublic of Liberia, or on goods imported or exported 
in those vessels, beyond what are or may be levied on national vessels, or on the like 
goods imported or exported in national vessels. 

Article IV. 

Merchandise or goods coming from the United States of America in any vessels, or 
imported in United States vessels from any country, shall not be prohibited by the 
Republic of Liberia, nor be subject to higher duties than are levied on the same 
kinds of merchandise or goods coming from «Mny other foreign country or imported 
in any other foreign vessels. All articles the produce of the Republic of Liberia may 
be exported there&om by citizens of the Uuited States and United States vessels on 
as favorable terms as by the citizens and vessels of any other foreign country. 
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In like manner all merchandise or goods coming from the Repnhlic of Liberia in 
any vessels, or imported in Liberian vessels from any country, shall not be prohibited 
by the United States of America, nor be subject to higher duties than are levied on 
the same kinds of merchandise or goods coming frooi aoy other foreign coniitry, or 
imported in any other foreign vessels. All articles the produce of the United States 
or of their territories may be imported therefrom by Liberian citizens and Liberian 
vessels on as favorable terms as by citizens and vessels of any other foreign country. 

Done at London the twenty-first day of October, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two. 

Charles Francis Adams. 
Stephen Allen Benson. 



M:B3CK:L.E3N^BTJRG}-SCIITVKR.IlSr. 

[Treaty si^ed and exchanged at Schwerin December 9, 1847; proclaimed Angiut 2, 1848.] 

Article I. 

The high contracting parties agree that whatever kind of produce, manufacture, or 
merchandise of any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States in their own vessels, may also be imported in the vessels of 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and no higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation 
be made in a vessel of the United States or in a vessel of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

And, in like manner, whatever kind of produce, mauufacture, or merchandise of 
any foreign country can be, from time to time, lawfully imported into the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in its own vessels may also be imported in vessels 
of the United States; and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of 
the vessel shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be made in vessels 
of the one party or the other. 

Whatever may be lawfulljr exported or reexported by one party in its own vessels 
to any foreign country may in like manner be exported or reexported in tbe vessels 
of the other; and the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be collected and 
allowed, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the one 
party or the other. 

Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports of one party 
on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the same ports by national 
vessels. 

Article II. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade and navigation of the 
high contracting parties, which are respectively reserved by each exclusively to its 
own subjects or citizens. 

Done at Schwerin this 9th day of December, 1847. 

A. Dudley Mann. 

L. OF LUTZOW. 



[Convention concluded Augnst 26, 1852; ratifications exchanged at Washington February 25, 1853; 

proclaimed February 26, 1^.] 

Article I. 

Goods and merchandise, whatever their origin may be, imported into or exported 
from the ports of the United States from and to any other country, in vessels of the 
Netherlands, shall pa^ no other or higher duties than shall be levied on the like 
goods and merchandise imported or exported in national vessels. Reciprocally, 
goods and merchandise, whatsoever their origin may be, imported into or exported 
from the ports of the Netherlands from and to any other country, in vessels of the 
United States, shall pay no higher or other duties than shall be levied on the like 
goods and merchandise imported or exported in national vessels. 

The bounties, drawba* ks, and other privileges of this nature which may be granted 
in the States of either of the contracting parties, on goods imported or exported in 
national vessels, shall also and in like manner be granted on goods imported or 
exported in vessels of the other country. 
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Article II. 

The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries is nnder- 
stood to extend also to the ports of the colonies and dominions of the Netherlands 
beyond the seas, in which goods and merchandise, whatever their origin may be, 
imported or exported from and to any other country in vessels of the United States, 
shall pay no other or higher duties than shall be levied on the like goods and mer- 
chandise imported or exported from and to the same places in vessels of the Nether- 
lands. The bounties, drawbacks, or other privileges of similar denomination which 
may be there granted on goods and merchandise imported or exported in vessels of 
the Netherlands shall also, and in like manner, be granted on goods and merchandise 
imported or exported in vessels of the United States. 

Articlk III. 

Neither party shall impose upon the vessels of the other, whether carrying cargoes 
or arriving in ballast from either of the two countries, or any other country, any 
duties of tonnage, harbor dues, li^ht-house, salvage, pilotage, quarantine, or port 
charges of any kind or denomination, which shall not be imposed in like cases on 
national vessels. 

Article IV. 

The present arrangement does not extend to the coasting trade and fisheries of 
the two countries, respectively, which are exclusively allowed to national vessels; it 
heing moreover understood that, in the £ast Indian Archipelago of the Netherlands, 
the trade from island to island is considered as coasting trade, and likewise in the 
United States, the trade between their ports on the Atlantic and their ports on the 
Pacific; and if, at any time, either the Netherlands or the United States shall allow 
to any other nation the whole or any part of said coasting trade, the same trade 
shall be allowed on the same footing and to the same extent to the other party. It 
being, however, expressly understood and agreed that nothing in this article shall 
prevent the vessels of either nation from entering and landing a portion of their 
m'ward cargoes at one port of the other nation, and then proceeding to any other 
port or ports of the same to enter and land the remainder, nor from preventing them 
111 like manner from loading a portion of their outward cargoes at one port and pro- 
ceeding to another port or ports to complete their lading, such landing or lading to 
be done under the same rules and regulations as the two Governments may respec- 
tively establish for their national vessels in like cases. 

Article V. 

The above reciprocal equality in relation to the flags of the two countries is not 
understood to prevent the Government of the Netherlands fr\)m levying discrimi- 
nating duties ot import or export in favor of the direct trade between Holland and 
her colonies and dominions beyond the seas ; but American vessels engaged in such 
direct commerce shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities, whether as 
regards import or export duties, or otherwise, that are or may be enjoyed by vessels 
under the Dutch flag. Likewise the United States shall continue to levy the dis- 
criminating duties imposed by the present tariff on teas and coffee in favor of the 
direct importation of these articles from the place of their growth, but also without 
discriminating between the flags of the two countries. And if at any time the 
Netherlands or the United States shall abolish the said discriminating duties it is 
understood that the same shall be in like manner abolished in relation to the com- 
merce of the other country. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington this twenty-sixth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

Dan'l Webster. 
Fs. Testa. 



[Treaty concluded June 21, 1867 ; ratifications exchanged at Granada June 20, 1868 ; proclaimed 

August 13, 1868.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories 
of the United States of any article being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the Republic of Nicaragua) and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the 
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importatioiL into the territories of the Republic of Nicaragua of any article being 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be paya- 
ble upon the like articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed in the 
territories of either of the high contracting parties on the exportation of any arti- 
cles to the territories of the other than such as are or may be payable on the expor- 
tation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any prohibition be 
imposed upon the importation or exportation of any articles the growth; produce, or 
manufacture of the territories of the Unitfd States or the Republic of Nicaragua to 
or from the said territories of the United States or to or from the Republic of Nica- 
ragua which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or payments on account of tonnage, of light or harbor 
dues or pilotage, of salvage in case of either damage or shipwreck, or on account of 
any local charges, shall be imposed in sluj of the ports of Nicaragua on vessels of 
the United States than those payable by Nicaraguau vessels, nor in any of the ports 
of the United States on Nicaraguan vessels than shall be payable in the same ports 
on vessels of the United States. 

Done at the city of Managua this twenty -first day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven. 

A. B. DiCKLN&ON. 
TOMAS A YON. 



0TT0M:.AJS" FORTE!. 

[Treaty concluded February 25, 1862; ratifications exchanged at Constantinople June 5, 1862; pro- 
claimed July 2, 1862.] 

Articlb VIII. 

All articles which are or may be legally importable into the United States of 
America in vessels of the United States may likewise be imported in Ottoman ves- 
sels without being liable to any other or higher duties or charges ot whatever 
denomination than if such articles were imported in vessels of the United States, 
and, reciprocally, all articles which are or may be legally importable into the domin- 
ions and possessions of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in Ottoman vessels may 
likewise be imported in vessels of the United States without being liable to any 
other or higher duties or charges of whatever denomination than if such articles 
were imported in Ottoman vessels. Such reciprocal equality of treatment shall 
take effect without distinction, whether such articles come directly from the place 
of origin or from any other country. In the same manner there shall be perfect 
equality of treatment in regard to the exportation, so that the same export duties 
shall be paid and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed in the dominions and 
possessions of either of the contracting parties on the exportation of any article 
which is or may be legally exportable therefrom, whether such exportations shall 
take place in Ottoman or in vessels of the United States and whatever may be the 
place of destination, whether to a port of either of the contracting parties or of any 
third power. 

Article IX. 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, light-house, quarantine, or other similar or 
corresponding duties of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, levied 
in the name or for the profits of government, public functionaries, private individ- 
uals, corporations, or establishments of any kind, shall be imposed in the ports of 
the dominions and possessions of either country upon the vessels of the other coun- 
try which shall not equally and under the same conditions be imposed in the like 
cases on national vessels in general. 

Such equality of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the respective vessels, 
from whatever port or place they may arrive and whatever may be their place oi 
destination. 

Done at Constantinople on the 2.5th day of February, 1862. 

Edward .Toy Morris. 

A AH. 
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[Treaty concluded February 4, 1859; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 7, I860; proclaimed 

March 12, I860.] 

Article IV. 

No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation or exportation of 
any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the two contracting States 
than are or shall be payable on the like article being the growth, produce, or manu- 
faicture of any other foreign country. No prohibition shall be imposed upon the 
iniportation or exportation of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the territories of either of the two contracting parties into the territories of the 
otber which shall not equally extend to the importation or exportation of similar 
articles to the territories of any other nation. 

Article V. 

No other or higher duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or harbor dues, 
pilotage, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall 
be imposed in any of the ports of the territories of the Republic of Paraguay on 
vessels of the United States of America than those payable in the same ports by 
Paraguayan vessels, nor in the ports of the territories of the United States of 
America on Paraguayan vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States of America. 

Done at Assumption, this fourth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 

James B. Bowlin. 

Nicholas Vasquez. 



r»ERXJ (1851). 

[Treaty concluded Jnlv 26, 1851; ratifications exchanged at Washington, July 16, 1852; proclaimed 

July 19, 1852.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light-houses, or har- 
bor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges shall be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United States 
of the burden of 200 tons and upward than those payable in the same ports by 
Peruvian vessels of the same burden ; nor in any of the ports of the United States by 
Peruvian vessels of the burden of 200 tons and upward than shall be payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States of the same burden. 

Article V. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which maybe lawfully imported 
into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in national 
vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without paying other 
or higher duties and charges of any kind or denomination whatever than if the same 
merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national vessels: nor shall 
any distinction be made in the manner of making payment of the said duties or 
charges. 

It is expressly understood that the stipulations in this and the preceding article 
are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and their cargoes belonging to either 
of the high contracting parties arriving in the ports and territories of the other, 
whether the said vessels have cleared directly from the ports of the country to which 
they appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the impor- 
tation into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of any 
article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are or shall be 
payable on the like article bein^ the produce, growth, or manufacture of any other 
country.; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the importation of any article 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports or territories of 
the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 
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Article VII. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully exported 
from the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in national 
vessels may also be exported in vessels of the other party ; and they shall be sabject 
to the same duties only, and be entitled to the same drawbacks, bounties, and allow- 
ances, whether the same merchandise and articles of commerce be exported in vessels 
of the one party or in vessels of the other party. 

Done at the city of Lima, on the twenty-sixth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

J. Randolph Cult. 
J. Cmo. Tobrico. 



I^KJRTJ (1870). 

[Treaty concluded September 6, 1870: ratifications exchanged at Lima, May 28, 1874; proclaimed 

July 27, 1874.] 

Article IV. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light-house or harbor 
dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges sbaU be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United States 
than those payable in the same ports by Peruvian vessels ; nor in any of the porttf 
of tlie United States by Peruvian vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by 
vessels of the United States. 

Article V. 

All kinds of merchandise and gtrticles of commerce which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in national 
vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without paying other 
or higher duties or charges of any kind or denomination whatever than if the same 
merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national vessels ; nor shall 
any distinction be made in the manner of making payment of the said duties or 
charges. It is expressly understood that the stipulations in this and the preceding 
article are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and their cargoes belonging 
to either of the high contracting parties arriving in the ports and territories of the 
other, whether the said vessels have cleared directly from the ports of the country 
to which they appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the importa- 
tion into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of any 
article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are or shall be 
payable on the like article being the produce, growth, or manufacture of any other 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the importation of any article 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports or territories of 
the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done at the city of Lima, the sixth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

Alvin p. Hovey. 
josa j. loayza. 



I>OPtTTJG^A.3L.. 

[Treaty concluded August 26, 1840 ; ratifications exchanged at Washington, April 23, 1841 ; proclaimed 

April 24, 1841.] 

Article II. 

Vessels of the United States of America arriving, either laden or in ballast, in the 
ports of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal, and, reciprocally, Portugese ves- 
sels arriving, either laden or in ballast, in the ports of the United States of America, 
shall be treated on their entrance, during their stay, and at their departure upon 
the same footing as national vessels coining from the same place, with respect to the 
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duties of tonnage, light-honse duties, pilotage, port charges, as well as to the fees 
and perquisites of piiblic officers and all other daties and charges of whatever kind 
or denomination, levied upon vessels of commerce in the name or to the profit of the 
Qovernment, the local authorities, or of any public or private establishment what- 
soever. 

Article III. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Kingdom 
and possessions of Portagal or of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States of America, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the United States of America of any article the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal than such as are or shall 
be payable on the like article being the growth, prodace, or manafactare of any 
other foreign country. 

Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation of any 
article the growth, prodace, or manufacture of the United States of America, or of 
the Kingdom and possessions of Portagal, to or from the ports of the said Kingdom 
and possessions of Portugal, or of the said States, which shall not equally extend 
to all other foreign nations. 

Nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed, in either of the two 
countries, on the exportation of any articles to the United States of America, or to 
the Kingdom of Portugal, respectively, than such as are payable on the exportation 
of the like articles to »ny other foreign country. 

Provided, however, that nothing contained in this article shall be understood or 
intended to interfere with the stipulation entered into by the United States of Amer- 
ica, for a special equivalent, in regard to French wines, in the convention made by 
the said States and France, on the fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand ei^ht hundred and thirty-onej which stipalation will expire and cease to 
have effect in the month of February, m the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty -two. 

Article IV. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties, deductions, or privileges 
allowed on the importation into the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal of any arti- 
cle the growth, produce, or manufactare of the United States of America, whether 
such importation shall be in vessels of the said States or in Portuguese vessels ; and, 
reciprocally, the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties, deductions, or 
privileges allowed on the importation into the Unite<l States of America of any arti- 
cle the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Kingdom and possessions of Portugal, 
whether such importation shall be in Portuguese vessels or in vessels of the said 
States. 

Done in the city of Lisbon, the twenty-sixth day of August, in the year of oar 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Edward Kavanagh. 

JoAO Baptista de Almeida Garrktt. 



[Treaty concluded May 1, 1828; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 14, 1829; proclaimed 

March 14, 1829.] 

Article II. 

Prussian vessels arriving either laden or in ballast in the ports of the United States 
of America and, reciprocally, vessels of the United States arriving either laden or in 
ballast in the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia, shall be treated on their entrance, 
during their stay, and at their departure upon the same footing as national vessels 
coming from the same place with respect to the duties of tonnage, light- houses, pilot- 
age, salvage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and perquisites of public offi- 
cers and all other duties and charges of whatever kind or denomination levied in the 
name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishment whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, which may 
be lawfully imported into the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia in Prussian vessels 
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may also be so imported in vessels of the United States of America without paying 
other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the 
name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had. been 
imported in Prussian vessels. And, reciprocally, all kind of merchandise and arti- 
cles of commerce, either the produce of the soil or of the industry of the Kingdom 
of Prussia, or of any other country, which may be lawfully imported into the ports 
of the United States in vessels of the said States, may also be so imported an Prns- 
sian vessels, without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local anthori- 
ties, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or 
produce had been imported in vessels of the United States of America. 

Article IV. 

To prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared that the 
stipulations contained in the two preceding articles are to their full extent applicable 
to Prussian vessels and their cargoes arriving in ports of the United States of America, 
and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said States and their cargoes arriving in the ports 
of the Kingdom of Prussia, whether the said vessels clear directly from the ports of 
the country to which they respectively belong or from the ports of any other foreign 
country. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of Prussia, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Kingdom of Prussia of any arti- 
cle the prodace or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be payable on 
the like article being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. Nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation of any article 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, or of Prussia, to or from the ports 
of the United States, or to or fi:om the ports of Prussia, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

Article VI. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the soil 
or of the industry of the United States of America, or of any other country, which 
may be lawfully exported from the ports of the said United States in national vessels, 
may alsD be exported therefrom in Prussian vessels without paying other or higher 
duties or charges of whatever kind or denomiuation, levied in the name or to the 
profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or produce had been exported in vessels 
of the United States of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the Kingdom of Prussia, so 
that all kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce, either the produce of the 
soil or the industry of the said Kingdom, or of any other country, which may be law- 
fully exported from Prussian ports in national vessels, may also be exported therefrom 
in vessels of the United States of Amenoa without paying other or higher duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishment whatsoever, 
than if the same merchandise or produce had been exported in Prussian vessels. 

Article VII. 

The preceding articles are not applicable to the coastwise navigation of the two 
countries, which is respectively reserved by each of the high contracting parties 
exclusively to itself 

Done in triplicate at the city of Washington, on the first day of May, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

H. Clay. 

LuDwiG Neiderstetter. 



RTJSSIA. 

[Treaty concluded December 18, 18B2 ; ratifications exchanged at Washington May 11, 1833 ; proclaimed 

May 11, 1838.] 

Article II. 

Russian vessels arriving either laden or in ballast in ports of the United States of 
Aniericji, and, reciprocally, vessels of the United States arriving either laden or in 
ballast in the ports of the Empire of Russia, shall be treat.ed, on tlieir entrance, dur- 
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ing their stay, and at their departnre, upon the same footing as national vessels 
coming from the same place, with respect to the duties of tonnage. In regard to 
lifiCht-house duties, pilotage, and port charges, as well as to the fees and perquisites 
of public officers, and all other duties and charges, of whatever kind or denomina- 
tion, levied upon vessels of commerce in the name or to the profit of the Government, 
the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, the high contract- 
ing^ parties shall reciprocally treat each other upon the footing of the most-favored 
nations with whom they have no treaties now actually in force, regulating the said 
duties and charges on tne basis of an entire reciprocity. 

Article III. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports of the Empire of Russia in Russian vessels may also be so imported in 
vessels of the United States of America without paying other or higher duties or 
charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, 
than if the same merchandise or articles of commerce had been imported in Russian 
vessels. And, reciprocally, all kinds of mercbandise and articles of commerce which 
may be lawfully imported into the ports of the United States of America in vessels 
of the said States may also be so imported in Russian vessels, without paying other 
or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establish- 
ments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or articles of commerce had been 
imported in vessels of the United States of America. 

Article IV. 

It is understood that the stipulations contained in the two preceding articles are 
to their full extent applicable to Russian vessels and their cargoes arriving in the 
ports of the United States of America, and, reciprocally, to vessels of the said States 
and their cargoes arriving in the ports of the Empire of Russia, whether the said 
vessels clear directly from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong 
or from the ports of any other foreign country. 

Article V. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully exported 
fi>om the ports of the United States of America in national vessels may also be exported 
therefrom in Russian vessels without paying other or higher duties or charges, of 
whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, or of any private establichments whatsoever, than if the 
same merchandise or articles of commerce had been exported in vessels of the United 
States of America. And, reciprocally, all kinds of merchandise and articles of com- 
merce which may be lawfully exported from the ports of the Empire of Russia in 
national vessels may also be exported therefrom in vessels of the United States of 
America without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or 
denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local author- 
ities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if the same merchandise or 
articles of commerce had been exported in Russian vessels. 

Article VI. 

No higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any article the produce or manufacture of Russia, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Empire of Russia of any article 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are or shall be payable on the 
like article being the produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. Nor 
Hhall any prohibition be imposed on the importation or exportation of any article the 
' i»roduce or manufacture of the United States or of Russia, to or from the ports of 
the United States or to or from the ports of the Russian Empire, which shall not 
equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VII. 

It is expressly understood that the preceding Articles II, III, IV, V, and VI shall 
not be applicable to the coastwise navigation of either of the two countries, which 
each of the high contracting parties reserves exclasively to itself. 

Done at St. Petersburg the 18th-6th December, in the year of Grace one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two. 

James Buchanan. 
Charles Comte de Nbsselrode. 
42 17 
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SA-LVAIDOR. 

[Treaty concluded December 6, 1870; ratifications exchanged at Washington March 11, 1874; pro- 
claimed March 13, 1874.] 

Abucle rv. 

ThAy likewise agree that whatever kind of prodnce, mannfactnre, or merchandise 
of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully imported into the United 
States in their own vessels may be also imported in vessels of the Kejiublic of Salva- 
dor : and that no higher or otber duties upon the tonnage of the vessel and her cargo 
shall be levied and collected, whether the importation l)e made in vessels of the one 
country or the other; and in like manner that whatever kind of prodnce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise of any foreign country can be from time to time lawfully 
imported into the Republic of Salvador in its own vessels may be also imported io 
vesKcIs of the United States; and that no higher or other duties upon the tonnage of 
the vessel and her cargo shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be 
made in vessels of the one country or the other. And they further agree that what- 
ever may be lawfully exported or reexported from one country in its own vessels to 
any foreign country may, in like manner, be exported or reexported in the vessels of 
the other countrv; and the same bounties, duties, and drawbacks shall be allowed 
and collected, whether such exportation or reexportation be made in vessels of the 
United States or of the Republic of Salvador. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the produce or manufacture of the Republic of Salvador, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the Republic of 
Salvador of any articles the produce or manufacture of the United States, than are, 
or shall be, payable on the like articles, being the prodnce or manufacture of any 
foreign country ; nor shall any higher or other <lutie8 or charges be imposed in either 
of the two countries on the exportation of any articles to the Unitetl States, or to 
the Republic of Salvador, re8i>ectively, than such as are payable on the exportation 
of the like articles to any other foreign country; nor shall any prohibition be 
imposed on the exportation or importation of any articles the produce or manufac- 
ture of the United States, or of the Republic of Salvador, to or from the territories 
of the United States, or to or from the t<)rritories of the Republic of Salvador, which 
shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Article VI. 

In order to prevent the possibility of any misunderstanding, it is hereby declared 
that the stipulations contained in the three precedin<r articles are, to their full 
extent, applicable to vessels of the United States, abd their cargoes, arriving in the 
ports of Salvador, and, reciprocally, to the vessels of the said Republic of Salvador, 
and their cargoes, arriving in the ports of the United States^ whether they proceed 
from the ports of the country to which they respectively belong or from the ports of 
any other foreign country; and, in either cane, no discriminating duty shall be 
imposed or collected in the ports of either country on said vessels, or their cargoes, 
whether the same Hhall be of native or foreign produce or manufacture. 

Done in duplicate at the City of San Salvador this sixth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

Alfred T. A. Torbert. 
Grbgo Arbizu. 



[Treaty concluded December 10, 1898; ratifications exchanged at Washington April 11, 1899; pro- 
claimed April 11, 1899.J 

Article XV. 

The Government of each country will, for the term often years, accord to 1 he mer- 
chant \ essels ot the otber country the same treatment in respect of all ])ort charges, 
including entrance and clearance dues, light dues, and tonnage duties, as it accords 
to its own merchant vessels not engaged in the coawtwise trade. 

This article may at any time be terminated on six months' notice given by either 
Government to the other. 
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[Treaty conolnded July 4, 1827; ratifications exchanged at Washington January 18, 1828; proclaimed 

January 19, 1828.] 

Article II. 

S^v-edish and Norwegian vessels and those of the island of St. Bartholomew arriv- 
ing either laden or in ballast into the ports of the United States of America, from 
whatever place they may come, shall he treated on their entrance, daring their stay, 
and at their departure npon the same footing as national vessels coming from the 
same place witn respect to the duties of tonnage, light-house, pilotage, and port 
charges, as well as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other duties or charges, 
of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of theGovem- 
menty the local aathorities, or of any private establishments whatever. 

And, reciprocally, the vessels of the United States of America arriving either laden 
or in ballast in the ports of the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norwav, from whatever 
place they may come, shall be treated on their entrance, during their stay, and at 
their departure upon the same footing as national vessels coming from the same 
place with respect to the duties of tonnage, light-house, pilotage, and port charges, 
as TV-ell as to the perquisites of public officers, and all other duties or charges, of 
whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever. 

Article III. 

All that may be lawfully imported into the United States of America in vessels of 
the said States may also be thereinto imported in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, 
and in those of the island of St. Bartholomew, from whatever place they may come, 
without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, 
levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any 
private establishments whatsoever, than if imported in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that maybe lawfully imported into the Kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, or in those of the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew, may also be thereinto imported in vessels of the United States of America, 
from whatever place they may come, without paying other or higher duties or charges, 
of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of the Govern- 
ment, the local anthorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, than if 
imported in national vessels. 

Article IV. 

All that may be lawfully exported from the United States of America in vessels of 
the srJd States may be also exported therefrom in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, 
or in those of the island of St. Bartholomew, without paying other or higher duties 
or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, levied in the name or to the profit of 
the Government, the local authorities, or of any private establishments whatsoever, 
than if exported in national vessels. 

And, reciprocally, all that may be lawfully exported from the Kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway in Swedish and Norwegian vessels, or in those of the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew, may also be exported therefrom in vessels of the United States of America 
without paying other or higher duties or charges, of whatever kind or denomination, 
levied in the name or to the profit of the Government, the local authorities, or of any 
private establishments whatsoever, than if exported in national vessels. 

Article V. 

The stipulations contained in the three preceding articles are to their full extent 
applicable to the vessels of the United States of America proceeding, either laden or 
not laden, to the colony of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies, whether from the 
ports of the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway or from any other place whatsoever, 
or proceeding from the said colony, either laden or not laden, whether bound for 
Sweden or Norway or for any other place whatsoever. 

Article VI. 

It is expressly understood that the foregoing second, third, and fourth articles are 
not applicable to the coastwise navigation from one port of the United States of 
America to another port of the said States, nor to the navigation from one port of 
the Kingdoms of Sweden or of Norway to another, nor to that between the two latter 
countries; which navigation each of the two high contracting parties reserves to 
itself. 
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Article VIII. 

The two high contracting parties engage not to impose upon the navigation 
between their respective territories, in the vessels of either, any tonnage or other 
dntieSy of any kind or denomination, which shall be higher or other than those which 
shall be imposed on every other navigation except that which they have reserved to 
themselves, respectively, by the sixth article of the present treaty. 

Done at Stockholm the fourth of July, in the year of Grace one thoasand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

J. J. Appleton. 

G. Count dk Wettbrstkdt. 



vk^ste: ztjel a.. 

[Treaty concladed August 27, I860; ratifications exchanged at Caracas Aujinist 9, 1861; proclaimed 

September 25, 1861.] 

Article VI. 

The high contracting parties hereby agree that whatever kind of produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandise, of any foreign country, can be from time to time lawfully 
imported into the United States in their own vessels may also be imported in the 
vessels of Venezuela, and no higher or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the 
vessels shall be levied or collected, whether the importation be made in a vessel 
under the flag of the United States or a vessel under the flag of Venezuela. 

And, reciprocally, whatever kind of produce, manufactures, or merchandise, of 
any foreign country, can be from time to time lawfully imported into Venezuela in 
her own vessels may also be imported in vessels of the United States, and no higher 
or other duties upon the tonnage or cargo of the vessel shall be levied or collected, 
whether the importation be made in a vessel under the flag of Venezuela or under 
the flag of the United States. 

Whatever can be lawfully exported or reexported by one party in its own vessels to 
any foreign country may in like mannner be exported or reexported in the vessels of 
the other ; and the same duties, bounties, and drawbacks shall be collected and allowed, 
whether such exportation or reexportaton be made in vessels of the one or the other. 
Nor shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed in the ports of one party 
on vessels of the other than are or shall be payable in the same ports by national 
vessels. 

Article VII. 

The preceding article is not applicable to the coasting trade of the contracting 
parties, which is respectively reserved by each exclusively for its own citizens. 
But vessels of either country shall be allowed to discharge a part of their cargo(e)s 
at one port,, and proceed to any other port or ports in the territories of the other to 
discharge the remainder, without paying higher or other port charges or tonnage 
dues than would be paid by national vessels in such cases, so long as this liberty 
shall be conceded to any foreigu vessels by the laws of both countries. 

Article VIII. 

For the better understanding of the preceding stipulation, it has been agreed that 
every vessel belonging exclusively to a citizen or citizens of Venezuela, and whose 
captain is also a citizen of the same, such vessel having also complied with all the other 
requisites established by law to acquire such national character, though the con- 
struction and crew are or may be foreign, shall be considered, for all the objects of 
this treaty, as a Venezuelan vessel. 

Article IX. 

No higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into the United States 
of any article the growth, product, or manufacture of Venezuela, or of her fisheries, 
and no higher or other duty shall be imposed on the importation into Venezuela of 
any article the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, or their fish- 
eries, than are or shall be payable on the like articles the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any other foreign country or its fisheries. No other or higher duties or 
charges shall be imposed in the United States on the exportation of any article to 
Venezuela, nor in Venezuela on the exportation of any article to the United States, 
than such as are or shall be payable on the exportation of the like article to any 
other foreign country. 

No prohibition shall be imposed on the importation of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, or their fisheries, or of Venezuela and 
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lier fisheries, from or to the ports of the United States or Venezuela, which shall not 
equally extend to every other foreign country. If, however, either party shall here- 
after grant to any other nation any particular favor in navigation or commerce, it 
sliall immediately hecome common to the other party, freely, where it shall be 
freely granted to such other nation, or for the same equivalent when the grant 
sliall be conditional. 

Article X. 

SShould one of the high contracting parties hereafter impose discriminating duties 
upon the products of any other nation, the other party shall be at liberty to deter- 
mine the manner of establishing the origin of its own products intended to enter the 
conntry by which the discriminating duties are imposed. 

Done at the city of Caracas this twenty-seventh day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty. 

E. A. TuRPiN. 
Pedro de las Casas. 



[Treaty concluded August 31, 1887; ratifications exchanged at Lima October 1, 1888; proclaimed 

November 7, 1888.] 

Article III. 

No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light-houses, or har- 
"bor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges, shall be imposed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United States 
than those payable in the same ports by Peruvian vessels, nor in any of the ports of 
the United States on Peruvian vessels than shall be payable in the same ports by 
vessels of the United States. 

Article IV. 

All kinds of merchandise and articles of commerce which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties in natioual 
vessels may also be so imported in vessels of the other party without paying other 
or higher duties or charges of any kind or denomination whatever than if the same 
merchandise and articles of commerce were imported in national vessels ; nor shall 
any distinction be made in the manner of making payments of the said duties or 
charges. 

It IS expressly understood that the stipulations in this and the preceding article 
are to their full extent applicable to the vessels and tbeir cargoes belonging to either 
of the high contracting parties arriving in tbe ports and territories of the other, 
-whether the said vessels have cleared directly from the ports of the country to which 
they appertain or from the ports of any other nation. 

Article V. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed or levied upon the importa- 
tion into the ports and territories of either of the high contracting parties of any 
article the produce, growth, or manufacture of the other party than are, or shall be, 
payable on the like article being the produce, growth, or manufacture of any other 
country; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the importation of any article 
the produce, growth, or manufacture of either party into the ports or territories of 
the other which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

Done at the city of Lima this the thirty-first day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

Chas. W. Buck. 

Carlos M. Eli as. 



a-RB3^T BRITAIN". 

fTreaty concluded Xovember 19, 1794; ratifications exchanged at London October 28, 1795; proclaimed 

February 29, 1796.] 

Article XII. 

His Majesty consents that it shall and may be lawful, during the time hereinafter 
limited, tor the citizens of the United States to carry to any of His Majesty's islands 
and ports in the West Indies from the United States, in their own vessels, not being 
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above the burthen of 70 tons, any goods or merchandise being of the growth, manu- 
facture, or produce of the said States which it is or may be lawful to carry to the 
said islands or ports from the said States in British vessels ; and that the said Amer- 
ican vessels shall be subject there to no higher or other tonnage duties or charges 
than shall be payable by British vessels in the ports of the United States; and that 
the cargoes of the said American vessels shall be subject there to no other or higher 
duties or charges than shall be payable on the like articles if imported there from 
the said States in British vessels. 

And His Majesty also consents that it shall be lawful for the said American citi- 
zens to purchase, load, and carry away in their said vessels to the United States, 
from the said islands and ports, all such articles, being of the growth, manufacture, 
or produce of the said islands, as may now by law be carried from thenco to the said 
States in British vessels, and subject only to the same duties and charges on expor- 
tation to which British vessels and their cargoes are or shall be subject in sinuiar 
circumstances. 

Provided always, that the said American vessels do carry and land their cargoes 
in the United States only, it being expressly agreed and declared that, during the 
continuance of this article, the United States will prohibit and restrain the carry- 
ing of any molasses, sugar, cotfee, cocoa, or cotton in American vessels, either from 
His Majesty^s islands or from the United States, to any part of the world except the 
United States, reasonable sea stores excepted. Provided, also, that it shall and 
may be lawful during the same period for British vessels to import I'roni the said 
islands into the United States, and to export from the United States to the said 
islands, all articles whatever, being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
said islands or ol the United States, respectively, which now may, by the laws of 
the said States, be so imported and exported. And that the cargoes of the said 
British vessels shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges than shall be 
payable on the same articles if so imported or exported in American vessels. 

It is agreed that this article, and every matter and thing therein contained, shall 
continue to be in force during the continuance of the war in which His Majesty is 
now engaged; and also for two years from and after the date of the signature of 
the preliminary or othtT articles of peace by which the same may be terminated. 

And it is further agreed that at the expiration of the said term the two contracting 
parties will endeavor further to regulate their commerce in this respect, according 
to the situation which His Majesty may then And himself with respect to the West 
Indies, and with a view to such arrangements as may best conduce to the mutual 
advantage and extension of commerce. And the said parties will then also renew 
their discussions, and endeavor to agree, whether, in any and what cases, neutral 
vessels shall protect enemy's property; and in what cases provisions and other arti- 
cles not generally contraband may become such. But in the meantime their conduct 
toward each other in these respects shall be regulated by the articles hereinafter 
inserted on those subjects. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

It is further agreed between the said contracting parties that the operation of so 
much of the twelfth article of the said treaty as respects the trade which his said 
Mi^esty thereby consents may be carried on between the United States and his 
islands in the West Indies, in the manner and on the terms and conditions therein 
specihed, shall be suspended. 

Grenville. 

John Jat. 



Appendix P. 

MATTERS RELATING TO S. 5590. 

The following appendix gives statements of facts referred to in the consideration 
of Senate bill 5590 in the preceding pages: 

1. TABLE OF RATES PROPOSED BY SENATE BILL 6590. 

The following table will facilitate' computation of the amount of compensation to 
be paid on any given foreign voyage to any American vessel. The tirst leit-hand 
column gives distances in hundreds of nautical miles. The remaining columns give 
the rate in cents per gross ton for vessels of varying rates of speed, which are stated 
in knots at the head of each column. Thus, if the voyage is 3,500 miles outward, 
and is of a sailing vessel or steamship under 14 knots, the rate per ton will be found 
in the second column opposite << 3,500,'' and is 42.5 cents. Multiply this rate by the 
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gross tonnage, say 4,000 gross tons, and the product, $1,700, will be the compensation 
outward. The return voyage wou]d produce the same amount, so that the total 
compensation for the round voyage would be $3,400. If the vessel is 14 knots or 
over, the rate should be ascertained under the third or subsequent vertical columns. 

Mileage and speed rate combined. 



'NtmUcal miles. 





Over 1,500 tons. 


Over 3,000 tons. 


Over 8,000 tons. 


Mileage 
rate. 


14 knots. 


15 knots. 


16 knots. 


17 knots. 


18 knots. 


19 knots. 


20 knots. 


21 knots. 




1 cent. 


1.1 cents. 


1.2 cents. 


1.4 cents. 


1.6 cents. 


1.8cents. 


2 cents. 


2.3 cents. 


1.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.1 


3! 3 


3.5 


3.8 


3 


5 


5.2 


5.4 


5.8 


6.2 


6.6 


7 


7.6 


4.5 


7.5 


7.8 


8.1 


8.7 


9.3 


9.9 


10.5 


11.4 


6 


10 


10.4 


10.8 


11.6 


12.4 


13.2 


14 


15.2 


7.5 


12.5 


13 


13.6 


14.5 


15 5 


16.5 


17.5 


19 


9 


15 


15.6 


16.2 


17.4 


18.6 


19.8 


21 


22.8 


10.5 


17.5 


18.2 


18.9 


20.3 


21.7 


23.1 


24.5 


26.6 


12 


20 


20.8 


21.6 


23.2 


24.8 


26.4 


28 


80.4 


13.5 


22.5 


23.4 


24.3 


26.1 


27.9 


29.7 


31.5 


84.2 


15 


25 


26 


27 


29 


31 


33 


35 


38 


16.5 


27.5 


28.6 


29.7 


31.9 


84.1 


36.3 


38.6 


41.8 


18 


30 


31.2 


32.4 


34.8 


87.2 


39.6 


42 


45.6 


19.5 


32. 5 


33.8 


35.1 


37.7 


40.3 


42.9 


46.6 


49.4 


21 


35 


36.4 


37.4 


40.6 


43.4 


46.2 


49 


53.2 


22.5 


37.5 


39 


40.5 


43.5 


46.5 


49.5 


52.5 


57 


23.5 


39.5 


41.1 


42.7 


45.9 


49.1 


52.3 


55.5 


60.3 


24.5 


41.5 


43.2 


44.9 


48.3 


61.7 


55.1 


68.5 


63.6 


2S.5 


43.5 


45.3 


47.1 


50.7 


54.3 


57.9 


61.5 


66.9 


26.5 


45.5 


47.4 


49.3 


53.1 


56.9 


60.7 


64.5 


7Q.2 


27.5 


47.5 


49.5 


51.5 


55.5 


69.5 


63.5 


67.5 


73.5 


28.5 


49.5 


51.6 


53.7 


57.9 


62.1 


66.3 


70.5 


76.8 


29.5 


51.5 


53.7 


55.9 


60.3 


64.7 


69.1 


73.5 


80.1 


30.5 


53.5 


55.8 


58.1 


62.7 


67.3 


71.9 


76.5 


83.4 


31.5 


55.5 


57.9 


60.3 


65.1 


69.9 


74.7 


79.5 


86.7 


32.5 


57.5 


60 


62.5 


67.5 


72.5 


77.5 


82.5 


• 90 


33.5 


59.5 


62.1 


64.7 


69.9 


75.1 


80.3 


85.5 


93.3 


34.5 


61.5 


64.2 


66.9 


72.3 


77.7 


83.1 


88.5 


96.6 


35.5 


63.5 


66.3 


69.1 


74.7 


80.3 


85.9 


91.5 


99.9 


36.5 


65.5 


68.4 


71.3 


77.1 


82.9 


88.7 


94.5 


103.2 


37.5 


67.5 


70.5 


73.5 


79.5 


85.5 


. 91.5 


97.5 


106.5 


38.5 


69.6 


72.6 


75.7 


81.9 


88.1 


94.3 


100.5 


109.8 


39.5 


71.5 


74.7 


77.9 


84.3 


90.7 


97.1 


103.5 


113.1 


40.5 


73.5 


76.8 


80.1 


86.7 


93.3 


99.9 


106.5 


116.4 


41.5 


75.5 


78.9 


82.3 


89.1 


95.9 


102. 7 


109.5 


119.7 


42.5 


77.5 


81 


84.6 


91.5 


98.5 


105.5 


112.5 


123 


43.5 


79.5 


83.1 


86.7 


93.9 


101.1 


108.3 


115.5 


126.3 


44.5 


81.5 


85.2 


88.9 


96.3 


103.7 


111.1 


118.5 


129.6 


45.5 


83.5 


87.3 


91.1 


98.7 


106.3 


113.9 


121.5 


132.9 


46.5 


85.5 


89.4 


93.3 


101.1 


108.9 


116.7 


124.5 


136. 2 


47.5 


87.5 


91.6 


95.5 


103.5 


111.5 


119.5 


127.5 


139.5 


48.5 


89.5 


93.6 


97.7 


105.9 


114.1 


122.3 


130.5 


142.8 


49.5 


91.5 


95.7 


99.9 


108.3 


116.7 


125.1 


133.5 


146.1 


50.5 


93.5 


97.8 


102.1 


110.7 


119.3 


127.9 


136.6 


149.4 


51.5 


95.5 


99.9 


104.3 


113.1 


121.9 


130.7 


139.5 


162.7 


52.5 


97.5 


102 


106.5 


115.5 


124.5 


133.5 


142.5 


166 


53.5 


99.5 


104.1 


108.7 


117.9 


127.1 


136.3 


145.5 


159.3 


54.5 


101.5 


106.2 


110.9 


120.3 


129. 7 


139.1 


148.5 


162.6 


55.5 


103.5 


108.3 


113.1 


122.7 


132.3 


141.9 


151.5 


165.9 


56.5 


105.5 


110.4 


115.3 


125.1 


134.9 


144.7 


154.5 


169.2 


57.5 


107.5 


112.5 


117.5 


127.5 


137.5 


147.5 


167.5 


172.5 


68.5 


109.5 


114.6 


119.7 


129.9 


140.1 


150.3 


160.5 


175 8 


59.5 


111.5 


116.7 


121.9 


132.3 


142.7 


153.1 


103.5 


179.1 


60.5 


113.5 


118.8 


124.1 


134.7 


145.3 


155.9 


166.5 


182.4 


61.5 


115.6 


120.9 


126.3- 


137.1 


147.9 


158.7 


169.5 


185.7 


62.5 


117.5 


123 


128.5 


139.5 


150.5 


161.5 


172.5 


189 


63.5 


119.5 


125.1 


130.7 


141.9 


153.1 


164.3 


175.5 


192.3 


64.5 


121.5 


127.2 


132.9 


144.3 


155.7 


167.1 


178.5 


195.6 


65.5 


123.5 


129.3 


135.1 


146.7 


158.3 


169.9 


181.6 


198.9 


66.5 


125.5 


131.4 


137.3 


149.1 


160.9 


172.7 


184.5 


202.2 


67.5 


127.6 


133.5 


139.5 


151.5 


163.5 


175.5 


187.5 


205.6 


68.5 


129.5 


135.6 


141.7 


153.9 


166.1 


178.3 


190.5 


208.8 


69.5 


131.5 


137.7 


143.9 


156.3 


168.7 


181.1 


193.5 


212.1 


70.5 


133.5 


139.8 


146.1 


158.7 


171.3 


183.9 


196.5 


215.4 


71.5 


135.5 


141.9 


148.3 


161.1 


173.9 


186.7 


199.5 


218.7 


72.5 


137.5 


144 


150.5 


163.5 


176.5 


189.5 


202.5 


222 


73.5 


139.5 


146.1 


152.7 


165.9 


179.1 


192.3 


205.6 


225.3 


74.5 


141.5 


148.2 


154.9 


168.3 


181.7 


195.1 


208.5 


228.6 


75.5 


143.5 


160.3 


157.1 


170.7 


184.3 


197.9 


211.5 


231.9 


76.5 


145.5 


152.4 


159.3 


173.1 


186.9 


200.7 


214.5 


235.2 


77.5 


147.5 


154.5 


161.6 


175.6 


189.5 


203.5 


217.5 


238.6 


78.5 


149.5 


156.6 


163.7 


177.9 


192.1 


206.3 


220.5 


241.8 


79.5 


151.5 


168.7 


165.9 


180.3 


194.7 


209.1 


223.6 


, 246.1 



100.. 
200.. 
300.. 
400.. 
500.. 
600.. 
700.. 
800.. 
900.. 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,^00 
2,400 
2,500 
2.600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,900 
3,0110 
3,100 
3,200 
3,300 
3,400 
3.500 
3,600 
3,700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
4,100 
4,200 
4,300 
4,400 
4,500 
4,600 
4,700 
4,800 
4,900 
5.000 
5,100 
5,200 
5,300 
6,400 
5,500. 
5,600 
6,700. 
5,800. 
5.900. 
6,000. 
6,100. 
6,200. 
6,800. 
6,400. 
6,500. 
6,600. 
6,700. 
6,800. 
6,900. 
7,000. 
7. 100 . 
7.900. 
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Mileage and speed rate oamhined — Continaed. 



Nantical miles. 



Over 1,600 tons. 



Over 3,000 tons. 



^^««|uimots.l5knot8. 



1 oent. 1.1 cents. 



16 knots. 17 knots 



1.2 cents. 1.4 cents, 



18 knots. 



l.Ooents. 



l.Scents 



19 knots 



Over 8,000 tons. 



20 knots. 



2 cents. 



21 knots. 



2.3 cents. 



7,300.. 
7,400.. 
7,500.. 
7,«00.. 
7,700.. 
7, 800 . . 
7,900.. 
8,000.. 
8, 100 . . 
8,200.. 
8,300.. 
8,400.. 
8,500.. 
8,600.. 
8,700.. 
8,800.. 
8,900.. 
9,000.. 
9,100 . 
9, 200 . . 
9, 300 . . 
9,400.. 
9,500.. 
9,600.. 
9,700.. 
9,800.. 
9,900.. 
10,000. 
10, 100 . 
10,200. 
10, 300 . 
10. 400 . 
10, 500 . 
10,600. 
10, 700 . 
10,800. 
10,900. 
11,000. 
11, 100 . 
11,200. 
11,300. 
11,400. 
11,500. 
11,600. 
11, 700 . 
11,800. 
11,900. 
12,000. 
12, 100 . 
12,200. 
12,300. 
12,400. 
12,500- 
12.600. 
12,700. 
12, 800 . 
12,900. 
13, 000 . 
13, 100 . 
13, 200 . 
13,300. 
13,400. 
13,500. 
13,600. 
13, 700 . 
13,800. 
13,900. 
14,000. 
14, 100 . 
14,200. 
14,300. 
14,400. 
14,500. 
14,600. 
14,700. 
14,800. 
14,900. 
15,000. 



80.5 

81.5 

82.5 

83.5 

84.5 

85.5 

86.5 

87.5 

88.5 

89.5 

90.5 

91.5 

92.5 

93.5 

94.5 

95.5 

96.5 

97.5 

08.5 

99.5 

100.5 

101.5 

102.5 

103.5 

104.5 

105.5 

106.5 

107.5 

108.5 

109.5 

110.5 

111.5 

112.5 

113.5 

114.5 

115.5 

116.5 

117.5 

118.5 

119.5 

120.5 

121.5 

122.5 

123.5 

124.5 

125.5 

126.5 

127.5 

128.5 

129.5 

130.5 

131.5 

132.5 

133.5 

134.5 

135.5 

136. 5 

137.5 

138.5 

139.5 

140.5 

141.5 

142.5 

143.5 

144.5 

145.5 

146.5 

147.5 

148.5 

149.5 

150.5 

151.5 

152.5 

153.5 I 

154.5 

155.5 

156.5 I 

167. 5 I 



153.5 
155.5 
157.5 
159.5 
161.5 
163.5 
165.5 
167.5 
169.5 
171.5 
173.5 
175.5 
177.5 
179.5 
181.5 
183.5 
185.5 
187.5 
189.5 
191.5 
193.5 
195.5 
197.5 
199.5 
201.5 
203.5 
205.6 
207.5 
209.5 
211.5 
213.5 
215.5 
217.5 
219.5 
221.5 
223.5 
225.5 
227.5 
229.5 
231.5 
233.5 
235.5 
237.5 
239.5 
241.5 
243.6 
246.5 
247.5 
249.5 
251.5 
253.5 
255.5 
257.5 
259.5 
261.5 
263.5 
265.5 
267.5 
269.5 
271.5 
273.5 
275.5 
277.5 
279.5 
281.5 
283.5 
285.6 
287.5 
289.5 
291.5 
293.5 
295.5 
297.5 
299.5 
301.5 
303.5 
305.5 
307.5 



160.8 

162.9 

165 

167.1 

169.2 

171.3 

173.4 

175.5 

177.6 

179.7 

181.8 

183.9 

186 

188.1 

190.2 

192.3 

194.4 

196.5 

198.6 

200.7 

202.8 

204.9 

207 

209.1 

211.2 

213.3 

215.4 

217.5 

219.6 

221.7 

223.8 

225.9 

228 

230.1 

232.2 

234.8 

236.4 

238.5 

240.6 

242.7 

244.8 

246.9 

249 

251.1 

253.2 

255.3 

257.4 

259.5 

261.6 

263.7 

265.8 

267.9 

270 

272.1 

274.2 

276.3 

278.4 

280.5 

282.6 

284.7 

286.8 

288.9 

291 

293.1 

295.2 

297.3 

299.4 

301.5 

303.6 

305.7 

307.8 

309.9 

312 

314.1 

316.2 

318.3 

320.4 

322.5 



168.1 
170.3 
172.5 
174.7 
176.9 
179.1 
181.3 
183.5 
185.7 
187.9 
190.1 
192.3 
194.5 
196.7 
198.9 
201.1 
203.3 
205.5 
207.7 
209.9 
212.1 
214.3 
216.5 
218.7 
220.9 
223.1 
225.3 
227.5 
229.7 
231.9 
234.1 
236.3 
238.5 
240.7 
242.9 
245.1 
247.3 
249.5 
251.7 
253.9 
256.1 
258.3 
260.5 
262.7 
264.9 
267.1 
269.3 
271.5 
273.7 
275.9 
278.1 
280.3 
282.5 
284.7 
286.9 
289.1 
291.3 
293.5 
295.7 
297.9 
300.1 
302.3 
304.5 
306.7 
308.9 
311.1 
313.3 
315.5 
317.7 
319.9 
822.1 
324.3 
326.5 
328.7 
330.9 
333.1 
335.3 
337.5 



182.7 
186.1 
187.5 
189.9 
192.3 
194.7 
197.1 
199.5 
201.9 
204.3 
206.7 
209.1 
211.5 
213.9 
216.3 
218.7 
221.1 
223.5 
225.9 
228.3 
230.7 
233.1 
235.5 
237.9 
240.3 
242.7 
245.1 
247.5 
249.9 
252.3 
254.7' 
257.1 
259.5 
261.9 
264.3 
266.7 
269.1 
271.5 
273.9 
276.3 
278.7 
281.1 
283.5 
285.9 
288.3 
290.7 
293.1 
295.5 
297.9 
300.3 
302.7 
305.1 
307.5 
309.9 
312.3 
314.7 
317.1 
819.5 
321.9 
324.3 
326.7 
329.1 
331.5 
333.9 
336.3 
338.7 
341.1 
343.5 
345.9 
348.8 
350.7 
353.1 
355.5 
857.9 
3t>0.3 
862.7 
305.1 
367.5 



197.3 
199.9 
202.5 
206.1 
207.7 
210.3 
212.9 
215.5 
218.1 
220.7 
223.3 
225.9 
228.5 
231.1 
238.7 
236.3 
238.9 
241.5 
244.1 
246.7 
249.3 
251.9 
254.5 
257.1 
259.7 
262.3 
264.9 
267.5 
270.1 
272.7 
275.3 
277.9 
280.5 
283.1 
285.7 
288.3 
290.9 
293.5 
296.1 
298.7 
301.3 
803.9 
306.5 
309.1 
311.7 
314.3 
316.9 
319.5 
322.1 
324.7 
327.3 
329.9 
332.5 
335.1 
337.7 
340.3 
342.9 
345.5 
348.1 
350.7 
363.3 
355.9 
358.5 
361.1 
363.7 
366.3 
36H.9 
371.5 
374.1 
376.7 
379.3 
381.9 
384.5 
387.1 
389.7 
392.3 
394.9 
3y7.5 



211.9 
214.7 
217.5 
220.3 
223.1 
225.9 
228.7 
231.5 
234.3 
237.1 
239.9 
242.7 
245.5 
248.3 
251.1 
253.9 
256.7 
259.5 
262.3 
265.1 
267.9 
270.7 
273.5 
276.3 
279.1 
281.9 
284.7 
287.5 
290.3 
293.1 
295.9 
298.7 
301.6 
304.3 
307.1 
309.9 
312.7 
315.5 
318.3 
321.1 
323.9 
826.7 
329.5 
332.3 
335.1 
837.9 
340.7 
343.5 
346.3 
349.1 
351.9 
364.7 
357.5 
360.3 
363.1 
365.9 
368.7 
371.6 
374.3 
377.1 
379.9 
382.7 
385.5 
388.3 
391.1 
393.9 
396.7 
399.5 
102.3 
405.1 
407.9 
410.7 
413.5 
416.3 
419.1 
421.9 
424.7 
427.5 



226.5 
229.5 
232.5 
235.5 
238.5 
241.5 
244.5 
247.5 
250.5 
253.6 
256.6 
259.5 
262.5 
266.5 
268.5 
271.5 
274.5 
277.5 
280.6 
283.5 
286.5 
289.5 
292.5 
295.5 
298.5 
301.5 
304.5 
307.5 
310.5 
313.5 
316.5 
319.5 
822.5 
825.5 
328.5 
331.5 
334.5 
337.5 
340.5 
343.5 
346.5 
849.5 
352.5 
355.5 
858.5 
361.5 
364.5 
367.5 
370.5 
873.5 
376.5 
379.5 
882.5 
385.5 
388.5 
391.5 
394.5 
397.5 
400.5 
403.5 
406.5 
409.5 
412.5 
415.6 
418.6 
421.5 
424.5 
427.6 
430.6 
433.5 
436.6 
439.6 
442.6 
446.5 
448.5 
46L5 
464.5 
457.6 
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2. STEAMSHIPS UNDBR FOREIGN FLAGS OWNED BY AMERICAN CAPITAL. 
International Navigation Company. 



Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 


Speed. 


Tear 
buUt. 


12,000 


18 


1900 


12,000 


18 


1901 


6,824 


15 


1889 


10,000 


14 


1901 


10,000 


14 


1901 


8,669 


14 


1894 


8,607 


14 


1893 


5,994 


14 


1883 


5,398 


114 


1883 


4,856 


»14 


1867 


3,868 


>14 


1879 


3,873 


»14 


1878 


3,867 


«14 


1870 


2,876 


114 


1873 


2,957 


«14 


1874 


101, 789 





Not named . . 

Zeeland 

Friesland . . . 
Haverford .. 

Merion 

Kensington . 
Southwark. . 
Western land 
Noordland .. 
Waesland... 
Rhynland . . . 
Belgenland. . 
Pennland . . . 
Nederland .. 
Switzerland. 



Atlantic Transport Company, 



1 


Minnehaha 


13,280 
13,280 
13,280 
13,280 
6,833 
6,919 
7,057 
6,849 
8,004 
5,158 
5,302 
2,863 
2,816 
3,216 
2,840 
3,219 


16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

114 

114 

•14 

•14 

•14 

•14 

•14 


1899 


?, 


Minneapolis r. ...^ ....- r 


1890 


8 


Minnetonka 


1900 


4 


Minnewaska 


1900 


f> 


Mesaba 


1898 


A 


Menominee . 


1898 


7 


Mai*QnAtte -r. ...,,...• 


1898 


8 


M aniT-on 


1898 


9 


Manhattan 


1898 


to 


America 


1891 


11 


Enrope . 


1891 


12 


Maryland 


1886 


13 


Maine . .. 


1887 


14 


Minnesota 


1887 


15 


Montana 


1887 


16 


Mackinaw 


1891 










114,196 





F, E, Bliss. 



Tnscarora ... 
Chesapeake.. 
Lackawanna 

Potomac 

Delaware . . . 
Weehawken . 

Genesee 

Sawanee 



6,117 


'14 


4,557 


114 


3,856 


•14 


3,868 


•14 


3,855 


•14 


2,784 


•14 


2,880 


•14 


2,736 


•14 


30,602 



W. R. Grace ^ Co. 



1 


Not named 


5,000 
4,400 
8,053 
8,052 
8.052 
8,042 


114 
•14 
•14 
•14 
114 
U4 


1899 


2 


Not named 


1899 


3 


Condor 


1893 


4 


Capac 


1893 


5 


Cacique 


1894 


6 


Coya 


1895 










21,599 





1 Under. 
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2. STEAMSHIPS UiTOBB POBEIGN FLAGS OWNED BY AMERICAN CAPITAL— Cont d. 

T. Hogan ^ Sons. 



No. 



Name. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Speed. 



Year 
boiit. 



Not named... 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Manhanset. . . 
Massepeqna . 

Mobioan 

Meiiantic 

Masoononio . . 



4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
2,684 
8,026 
2,728 
3,024 
4,182 



U4 
»14 
>14 
*14 
114 
'14 
U4 
114 
»14 
114 
114 
114 



1899 
190U 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1891 
189.3 
1892 



47,144 



United Fruit Company, 




1 


Olymnla 


1,657 
1,562 


»14 
114 


1884 


f, 


aSwSi:..::................. ...........! ..:. 


1882 









1 Under. 

3. LIST OP SEAGOING SCREW STEAMSHIPS IN THE WORLD OF 14 KNOTS OR 
UPWARDS AND OP 1.600 GROSS TONS OR MORE. 

The following table shows the seagoing screw steamships in the world of 14 knots or 
upwards and of 1,500 gross tons or more recorded in Lloyd's Register on July 1, 
1899, including vessels building at that time. The following summaries show the 
nationality of these vessels, the year of build, and the aggregate tonna^^e of each 
class: [These tables show 361 such steamships. Tables in the text of the report 
refer to 362 such vessels. By error the City of Fall River y a 14- knot steamship of 
2,553 gross tons, built in the United States for the coasting trade, was included in 
the earlier tables. That vessel is a paddle-wheel, not a screw steamship and should 
have been omitted.} 

Speed in knots. 



NationaUty. 


20 knots. 


19 knots. 


18 knots. 


17 knots. 


16 knots. 


15 knots. 


14 knots. 


Total 
vessels. 


Britisli 


9 

4 


1 


10 


23 

1 

16 
2 

4 


26 
4 
5 
1 
4 
2 


47 
13 
7 
10 

1 
2 


67 
23 
9 
6 
3 
4 
9 
3 
2 


183 


A mftHftftfi r ...TTT 


45 


FroDch 


1 

1 




38 


German, .^.---..r...^- 


3 


4 


27 


Italian 


12 


Spaoish 








8 


ClhUean 










9 


Japanese 








3 




8 
2 
2 
2 


^ 


AnaJyiftT) .,.,,t...... 








2 


e 


Rn Aflian .............. 


1 


3 






6 


Dutch 








5 
4 

1 
2 

1 


7 


Portnfiniese 












4 


BelfriiSi 












1 


2 


Danisli 












2 


Swedish 














1 








1 




1 




2 
















Total 


17 


6 


15 


48 


45 


90 


139 


361 
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Age of steamshipe 14 knots or over and over 1,500 gross Urns. 



Year built 20 knots. 


19 knots. 


18 knots. 


17 knots. 


16 knots. 


15 knots. 


14 knots. 


Total. 


Average 
speed. 


1899...,...". 1 




1 
2 
1 
2 




4 


4 
6 
7 
2 
3 

2 


6 
3 

7 
7 
7 
8 
4 
3 
5 
9 
13 
6 
2 

!• 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
2 
3 


20 
24 
19 
23 
18 
15 
13 
14 
13 
24 
31 
15 
5 
16 
11 
15 
18 
11 
19 
11 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 


15.4 


Iggg 3 




4 
4 
3 


16 


1897 2 




1 
4 
2 
3 


16 


1896 


1 


15 6 


1895 2 


15.4 


1894 


1 




1 
4 
8 
2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


15 1 


1893 2 




16.4 


1892 




2 

1 


4 
4 
1 
6 
2 


15.9 


1891 


1 
3 


15 8 


1890 1 


5 
3 

1 


15.8 


1889 3 


2 


16.7 
16 7 


1888 ... 1 




1887 




1 
3 


16 


188« 




3 


2 

1 
4 
7 

1 
8 
5 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


15.6 


1885 




14.6 


1884 2 








15 5 


1883 






3 
3 

2 


14 8 


1882 








14.6 


1881 








2 


14 9 


1880 








14 5 


1879 










1 


14.8 


1878 










14.3 


1877 










1 


15 5 


1875 












15 


1874 








1 
1 
1 


1 


2 


15.2 


1873. .. 








16 


1872 










1 
1 
1 
1 


15 2 


1871 










2 

1 


14.7 


1870 













14.5 


1863 1 








14.0 
















Total 


17 


6 


15 


49 45 


90 


139 


361 





Tonnage of classes. 

Tons. 

Twenty knots or over 169, 092 

Under 20 and over 19 knots 41,508 

Under 19 and over 18 knots 99, 101 

Under 18 and over 17 knots 260, 380 

Under 17 and over 16 knots 223,046 

Under 16 and over 15 knots 405,535 

Under 15 and over 14 knots 556,130 

Total 1,754,792 
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4. REGISTERED STEAMSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, 1899. 



Name of vessel. 



St. Louis 

St. Paul 

New York 

Paris 

H a vana 

Mexico 

Cityof Pekin 

China 

La Grande Dnchesse. . 

Vi^lancia 

Segnranca 

City of Rio de Janeiro 

.Cityot Para 

Pern , 

Yacatan 

Victoria 

Orisaba 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Matteawan 

Alameda 

Marii)osa 

Matansas 

Umatilla 

WallaWalla 

Miami 

City of Sydney 

Allianca 

Columbia 

Caracas 

San Marcos 

Olympia 

Saratoga 

Tacoma 

Australia 

Newport 

Zealandia 

Seneca 

Queen 

Colon 

City of Washington . . . 

Catania 

Cityof Puebla 

Advance 

Finance 

New York 

Acapnlco 

Willamette 

Irrawaddv 

Philaddpliia 

St. Paul 

Mineola 

Senator 

Santiago 

Roanoke 

Oregon 

Conemangh 

Morgan City 

Arkadia 

Unionist 

Admiral Dewey 

Admiral Farra^nt 

Admiral SaropHon 

Admiral Schlev 

Carib ' 

San Jose 

San Juan 

Centennial 

San Bias 

St. Croix 

Evelyn 

Atlas 

Leelanaw 

City of Columbia 

Cottage City 

Florida 

Costa Rica 

Miami 

Geo. W.Elder 



Gross 


When 


tonnage. 


built. 
1895 


11,629 


11,629 


1895 


10, 674 


1888 


10,668 


1889 


5,667 


1898 


5,667 


1899 


- 6, 079 


1874 


5,060 


1889 


6,017 


1896 


4,115 


1890 


4,033 


1890 


8,548 


1878 


8,532 


1878 


8,528 


1892 


8,525 


1890 


8,502 


1870 


3,496 


1889 


8,488 


1878 


3,343 


1873 


3,335 


1873 


8,301 


1893 


8,158 


1888 


8,158 


1883 


8,094 


1883 


8,069 


1881 


a, (169 


1881 


3,019 


1891 


:{,016 


1875 


2. (t85 


1886 


2, 1*76 


1883 


2,877 


1889 


2,839 


1881 


2,837 


1883 


2,820 


1878 


2, 811 


1870- 


2,755 


1875 


2,735 


1880 


2,730 


1876 


2,729 


1882 


2,727 


1882 


2,G85 


1872 


2,683 


1877 


2. 635 


1881 


2, 623 


1881 


2,604 


1883 


2,603 


1882 


2,589 


1875 


2,572 


1873 


2, 562 


1881 


2, 553 


1873 


2, 520 


1885 


2,440 


1898 


2,438 


1887 


2.409 


1898 


2. 358 


1879 


2,351 


1882 


^ 335 


1878 


-,.28 


1882 


2,803 


1876 


2,206 


1895 


2,167 


1888 


2,104 


1898 


2,104 


1898 


2,104 


1898 


2,104 


1898 


2,087 


1882 


2,080 


1882 


2,076 


1882 


2,075 


1859 


2,075 


1882 


1,993 


1895 


1,963 


1883 


1,942 


1899 


1,923 


1886 


1,869 


1880 


1,885 


1890 


1,786 


1887 


1,783 


1801 


1,741 


1897 


1,709 


1874 



Where built. 



Material. 



Philadelphia, Pa Steel . . 

do do . 

Clydebank, Scotland . . Iron . . 

.do do. 

Steel.. 

....do. 

Iron.. 

Steel.. 

....do. 

Iron .. 

Steel.. 

Iron . . 

...do. 

Steel.. 

....do. 

Iron .. 

do. 



Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

Chester, Pa 

Govan, Scotland 

Newport News, Va . . . 

Chester, Pa 

do 

do 

do 

San Francisco, Cal — 

Chester, Pa 

Dumbarton, Scotland. 

Chester, Pa. 



Philadofphia," Pa. ! ! !do 



.do 
.do 



do. 
— do . 
Steel.. 
Iron . . 

do. 



do. 

Glasgow, Scotland . 
PhUadelphia,Pa..- 
Chester, Pa. 



GlasgoWjScotland . 
Chester, Pa . 



South Shields, England 

Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

Belfast, Ireland ' Steel. 

Chester, Pa Iron.. 

....do .- .do. 

Sunderland, England. I Steel.. 

Chester, Pa Iron. 

'....do, 
....do. 
....do 
...do 
....do. 

...do. 
....do 
....do. 
....do, 
....f!o. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

Steel.. 

...do. 

...do. 

Iron .. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

Steel.. 

Iron . . 

Steel. . 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

Iron . . 



Dumbarton, Scotland . 

Glasgow, Scotland 

Chester, Pa 

Glasgow, Scotland 

Chester, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Chester.Pa 

....do 

Glasgow, Scdtlnnd 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Chester.^a 

do 

Wilmington,^Del 

do 

Chester, Pa 

Dumbarton, Scotland . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

San Francisco, Cal — 
Sunderland, England . 
San Francisco, Cal — 

Chester, Pa 

— do 

....do 

Sunderland, England . 

Wilmington, Del 

Stockton, England 

Sunderland, England . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Port Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Chester, Pa 

...do 

London, England 

Chester, Pa 

Bath, Me 

Southampton,Englaud 

Chester, Pa 

Newcastle, England .. 

Green Point, K Y 

Bath, Me 

Glasgow, Scotland 

Chester, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Chester, Pa 



Home i>ort. 



•■I 



...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
....do . 
Wood. 
Iron . . 
Steel. . 
.. do. 
Wood. 
...do. 
Steel. . 
Iron . . 
...do. 
...do . 



New York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Del. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N.Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilmington, Del. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 
New York, N.Y. 

Do. 
Chicago, HI. 
Portlfuid, Greg. 
New York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York, N. Y 

Do. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wa.sh. 
New York, N. Y. 
Eastport, Me. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N.Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York. N. Y. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Portland, Oreg. 
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4. REGISTERED STBAMSHI1»S OF THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, 1899— Continned. 



Name of vessel. 



j Gross I When I 
tonnage.! bnilt. ' 



Where built. 



Olivette 

Camberland 

Citv of San Antonio 

Valencia 

Cnra^ao 

City of Panama 

Portland 

City of Seattle 

State of Maine 

Whitney 

Alki 

Laorada 

Coooa 

TTi^TiTin.t^ 

Sarah 

Susie 

Clinton 

H.E.Rannells 

Cleveland 

Aransas 

Humboldt 

Breakwater 

City of Topeka 

S-Hzzati 

Professor Morse 

Stillwater 

Gnssie 

Rover 

Morgan 

Orizaba 

S.Oteri 

Bertha 

Blihn Thomson 

Mascotte 

Regulator 

Dinso 

Foxhall 

JohnCudahy 

T.C.Power 

Farallon 

W.H.Bvan8 

D.R. Campbell 

F.E:.Gusan 

J.P.Light 

MaryFTGraflf. 

Oil City 

Pilfirim 

Robert Kerr 

Seattle : 

St. Michael 

Tacoma 

Victoria 

Louise 

Linda 

Sehome 

Arnold 

State of Washington. . . . 

Chas. H. Hamilton 

Manteo 

R. W.Wilmot 

Gypsum King 

Dalton 

Walsh 

SeatUeNo.S 

Rocklslaud 

Wanderer 

Lakme 

Balaena 

Narwhal 

Margaret 

Morida 

Thrasher 

Elwood 

Beluga 

Lavelle Y onng 

North Pacific 

Schwatka 

Jo8.0teri,jr 

Leah 

George E. Starr 

MonungStar 



I.fi78 


1887 


1,605 


1885 


1,604 


1872 


1,598 


1882 


1,503 


1895 


1.490 


1873 


1,420 


1885 


1,411 


1890 


1,409 


1882 


1,337 


1871 


1,259 


1884 


1,256 


1864 


1,214 


1879 


1,211 


1898 


1,211 


1898 


1,211 


1898 


1.187 


1862 


1.162 


1893 


1,160 


1865 


1,156 


1877 


1,076 


1896 


1,065 


1880 


1.059 


1884 


1,026 


1869 


1,025 


1866 


1,019 


1883 


998 


1872 


995 


1881 


994 


1865 


967 


1883 


948 


1881 


926 


1899 


896 


1888 


884 


1885 


847 


1869 


843 


1898 


843 


1885 


819 


1898 


819 


1898 


749 


1888 


729 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


718 


1898 


717 


1898 


692 


1898 


692 


1889 


629 


1898 


605 


1889 


595 


1897 


583 


1887 


569 


18U8 


562 


1899 


552 


1898 


552 


1898 


548 


1898 


633 


1898 


531 


1879 


529 


1888 


523 


1883 


523 


1883 


520 


1897 


517 


1880 


512 


1883 


510 


1891 


508 


1882 


606 


1898 


488 


1871 


484 


1898 


483 


1878 


477 


1898 


1 472 


1879 


1 471 


1884 



Philadelphia, Pa 

Bath. Me 

Chester, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

do 

Chester,Pa 

Bath,Me 

Phihidelphia, Pa 

Bath. Me 

Wilmington, Del 

Bath, Mo 

Middlesboro, England 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Unalaska, Alaska 

do 

...do 

Wilmington, Del 

Port Huron. Mich 

Hull, England 

Wilmins^n. Del 

Fairhaven, Cal 

Chester, Pa 

do 

New York, N.Y 

Port Glasgow, Scotland 

Glasgow, Scotland 

Wilmington, Del 

Glasgow, Scotland 

Wilmington, Del 

do 

Middlesboro, England 

Alameda. Cal 

Newcastle, England . . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Chester.Pa 

Hoquiam, Wash 

Newcastle, England . . 

Unalaaka, Alaska 

do 

San Francisco, Cal 

Ballard. Wash 

Seattle, Wash 

...do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Unalaska 

....do 

Portland, Oreg 

Unalaska, Alaska 

Tacoma, Wash 

St Michael, Alaska... 

Wilmington, Del 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Port Richmond, N. Y . 
Port Blakely, Wash . . . 

....do 

Dutch Harbor, Alaska 

Seattle, Wash 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Port Madison, Wash.. 
San Francisco, Cal — 

do 

St. Michael, Alaska... 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Bath, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Bath, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

San Francisco, Cal — 
Port Blakely, Wash... 

Glasgow, Scotland 

St. Michael, Alaska... 

Seattle. Wash 

Bath, Me 



Material. 



Home port. 



Iron. 

Wood 

Iron . 
.-..do 

Steel. 

Iron . 

Wood 

Iron . 

Wood 

Iron. 

Wood 

Iron . 
...do 

Wood 
...do 
...do 

Iron . 

Wood 

Iron. 
..-.do 

Wood 

Iron. 
....do 

Wood 

Iron . 
...do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 

Wood 

Iron . 

Wood 

Iron. 

Wood 

Iron . 

"Wood 
....do 
....do 
....do 
.-..do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
-...do 
...do 
....do 
....<k> 
....do 

Iron . 

Steel. 
....do 

Wood 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 

..do 
....do 

Iron . 

Wood 
....do 
....do 



New Haven, Conn. 
Eastport, Me. 
New York, N.Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York. N. Y. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Eastport. Me. 
New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco. Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Do. 

Do. 
New Orleans, La. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eureka, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York, N.Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Sau Francisco, Cal. 
i Bangor, Me. 
I New Haven, Conn. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Do. 
San Francisco, CaL 
Baltimore, Md. 
Port Townsend, Waah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York, N. Y. 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Do. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Sitka^Alaska. 
NewYork,N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Rock Island, HI. 
New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Wilmington, Del. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
New Orleans, La. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
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4. REGISTERED STEAMSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, 1899— Continued. 



Name of vessel. 



Monarch 

Herman 

John J. Healy 

SeattleNo. 1 

Belvedere 

M. E. Lnckenboch . 

Brunswick 

Fanita 

Flyer 

Utopia 

j^lice Gertrude 

iLongfelloMT 

!K]ondyke 

Alice 

Portns B. Weare. . . 

Milwaukee 

Iris 

AV'illiam Baylies . . . 

Bella 

Glenor^ 

Skagit Chief 

Quickstep 

Lotta Talbot 



Gross 
tonnage 



Xulu 

Argo 

John H. Brinckerlioff 

Rock Island 

Salacia 

Underwriter 

Grampus 

Sovereign 

Karluk 

Rosalie 

Tyee 

City of Paris 

Favorite 

Minneapolis 

Sweepstakes 

Bolivar 

Anita 

Delaware 

Wanderer i 

City of Grand Rapids 

Katie Heinrich ' 

La Conner I 

Neptune ' 

Dode I 

Discovery ' 

Goliah I 

Idaho 

Gulf City i 

Izabel 

Gila ' 

Albion ; 

Celia ' 

Dora 

Alexander ' 

Tacoma I 

Dredger No. 1 

BayCity 

Cyrus Walker 

New England 

Jeanette 

Saidie 

ElPrimero 

Atrato 

Atlantica 

Clio 

Golden Rod 

Rescue 

Pauline Warner 

Prosper 

Rainier 

Rapid Transit 

Richard Holyoke 

T.W.Lake 

Elmer E. Wood 

Goldsworthy 

Laura 

Mojave 

Mary D. Hume 



463 
456 
450 
445 
440 



When 
built. 



380 
370 
360 
345 
343 
342 
340 
334 
334 
333 
332 
327 
326 
326 
321 
318 
316 
300 
269 
235 
227 
234 
232 
222 
212 
296 
248 
297 
235 
215 
209 
236 
278 
277 
203 
236 
216 
281 
229 
294 
239 
282 
280 
241 
230 
290 
276 
102 
156 
188 
117 
194 
153 
112 
168 
179 
192 
181 
191 
112 
124 
185 
188 
1G4 



1898 
1896 
1897 
1880 



1898 
1868 
1891 



436 
432 
427 
423 
413 

413 

406 I 1898 
400 1895 
400 , 1892 
396 t 1898 
387 I 1871 



1886 
1896 
1898 
1887 
1898 
1898 
1891 



1895 
1863 
1886 
1898 
1884 
1893 
1884 
1898 
1868 
1898 
1867 
1885 
1895 
1862 
1890 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1889 
1849 
1860 
1890 
1897 
1872 
1892 
1884 
1880 
1855 
1876 
1898 
1887 
1864 
1897 
1893 
1898 
1893 
1879 
1894 
1881 
1882 
1864 
1898 
1898 
1887 
]891 
1877 
1895 
1883 
1881 
1881 
1875 
1881 



Where built. 



Ballard, Wash 

Dutch Harbor, Alaska 
St. Michael, Alaska... 

do 

Bath. Me 

Camaen, N. J 

North Bend, Oreg 

Wilmington, Del 

Portland, Oreg 

Seattle, Wash 

— do 

Boston, Mass 



Material. 



Wood 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Steel. 
Wood 
Iron . 
Wood 
...do 
do 
do 



Dutch Harbor, Alaska | do 

St. Michael, Alaska ... | .... do 

do do 

Ballard, Wash do 



Camden, N. J . 

Bath, Me 

St. Michael, Alaska. 

Tacoma, Wash 

do 

Seattle, Wash 

do. 



West BayCity , Mich . . 

Ballard, Wash 

Newburg,N. r 

Seattle, Wash 

Bath.Me 

Phih»delphia,Pa 

San Francisco, Cal 

Ballard, Wash 

Benicia, Cal 

Alameda, Cal 

Port Ludlow, Wash. . . 

Seattle, Wash 

Utsahwly, Wash 

Tacoma, Wash 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Baltimore, Md 

Mystic, Conn 

PortBlakely, Wash. . . 

Seattle, Wash 

do 

do 

Ballard, Wash 

Hoquiam, Wash 

Port Townsend. Wash . 

New York,N.Y 

Cascade, Wash 

Mobile, Ala 

San Francisco, Cal 

do 

Alameda, Cal 

Benicia, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal 

New York, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 

Portland, Oreg 

Hood River, Oreg 

San Francisco, Cal 

Camden, N. J 

Benicia, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal. . . . 

do 

Boston, Mass 

Wilmington, Del 

do.: 

Nyack,N.Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Port Townsend, Wusb. 
Seattle, Wash 



Iron 
Wood 
....do 
....do 
....do 
...do 
...do 
Iron . 
Wood 
Iron . 
Wood 
...do 
Iron . 
Wood 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
....do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Iron . 
Wood 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Steel. 
Wood 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Iron . 
Wood 
Steel. 
...do 
Wood 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
do 
do 
do 



Hadlock, Wash '....do 



Seabeok, Wash . 

Ballard, Wash 

Camden, N. J 

Liverpool, England . 

Boston, Mass 

San Francisco, Cal. 



.do 

.do 

Iron . 

...do 

Wood 

.do 



Ellensburg, Oreg i do 



Home i)ort. 



Port Townsend. Wash. 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Do. 

Do. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
New York, N.Y. 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Port Pownsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rock Island, I!l. 
Bath, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Port Townsend. Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 
New London, Conn. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Brunswick, Ga. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Key West, Fla. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
Boston, Mass. 
i San Francisco, Cal. 
I Do. 
I Do. 

I New York, N.Y. 
; Do. 
' Do. 

Do. 
, Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
' Do. 
I Do. 
I Do. 
I Do. 
' New Orleans, La. 

Do. 
Galveston, Tex. 
' Nogales, Ariz. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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4. REGISTERED STEAMSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, 1899- Continned. 



Name of vessel. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



When 
built. 



Where built. 



Material. 



Homo port. 



Empire 

Gladisfen 

Admiral Dewey — 

Dauntless 

Geo. W.Childs... 

Monarch 

Echo 

Dorothy 

Edith 

Evangel 

Garland 

Island Belle 

Martha Wilkes... 
Ernest A. Hamill . 

Sea Lion 

FloBle 

Josie Burrows 

Louise 

Monte Cristo 

Wallowa 

Yakima 

Pioneer 

Astoria 

Fleetwood 

Thomas J. Scully. 

Colon 

Star 

W.G.Wilmot 

May Wej-t 

Massasauga 

Katy 

Rabboni 

Delta 

Lnzun 

Bessie 

St.Vallier 

Resolute 



Tonqnin 

Anna E. Fay 

Blanche 

Buckeye 

Biz 

Chehalis , 

Roche Harbor 

J.E.Boyden 

Deflanoe 

Mocking Bird 

J.M.Coiinan 

Lady of the Lake. . 

Pearl 

Balboa 

Anjgeles 

L.Ward 

M. Moran 

Queen City 

John Bacon 

Jessie 

Alaska 

Maglo 

Mina and Lizzie . . . 

Vigilant 

WUdwood 

L.J.Perry 

Nellie Jensen 

Royal 

Oliver C.Williams. 

Barclay Golden 

Queen 

Plymouth 

Lnbec 

William O. Brown . 

Active 

Brick 

CityofOlympia.... 

ElkNo.l. 

Joe Mathews 

Michigan 

Manatt 

General Lilis 

LadyX<ake 



113 
110 
125 
153 
107 
143 
136 
12G 
192 
164 
166 
143 
108 
163 
185 
104 
131 
169 
187 
184 
173 
160 
152 
134 
111 
104 
111 
150 

i:w 

119 
93 
97 
92 
98 
99 
92 
91 

91 
97 
98 
87 



1883 
1898 
1893 
1874 
1882 
1883 
1898 
1882 
1882 
189U 
1892 
1898 
1898 
1884 



1883 
1891 
1889 
1874 
1878 
1884 
1881 
1873 
1891 
1894 
1892 
1897 
1894 
1882 
1865 
1888 
1898 
1876 



1887 
1898 
1890 
1890 
1881 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1899 
1898 
1887 
1899 
1884 
1886 
1889 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1876 
1898 
1899 
1893 
1898 
1894 
1884 
1875 
1896 
1891 
1879 
1890 
1892 
1874 
1891 
1862 
1899 
1883 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1885 
1894 
1897 
1896 



Elizabeth, N.J Steel... 

Camden, N. J do . . 

Jacksonville, Fla Wood. . 

Gamden,N.J Steal... 

do Wood.. 

Charleston, S. C do.., 

CamdeUjN. J Iron ... 

Seattle, Wash Wood.. 

San Francisco, Cal do . . , 

Seattle, Wash do... 

Port Townsend, Wash do ... 

Ballard, Wash [....do.. 

Seattle, Wash do .. 

do ! Steel... 

Camden, N. J ' Iron — 

Tacoma,Wash ' Wood.. 

Aberdeen. Wash j do .. 

Seabeck, Wash i do .. 

Ballard, Wash i. . . .do . . 

Portland, Oreg do .. 

Port Gamble, Wash do . . 

Philadelphia, Pa Iron — 

North Bend, Oreg Wood . . 

Portland, Oreg do . . 

Philadelphia, Pa ....do.. 

Wilmington, Del ....do .. 

Jacksonville, Fla Steel 

West Bay City, Mich do . , 

St. Michael, Alaska . . . Wood . . 

Lockport,N.T i do .. 

San Francisco, Cal i do . . 

, . . . .do do . . 

Stanwood, Wash do.. 

Scranton, Miss do .. 

St. Louis, Mo Iron 

Needles, Cal Steel... 

Mill 4, Lincoln Co., i Wood... 
Oreg. 

Astoria, Oreg do . . 

Seattle, Wash do . . 

Seattle, Wash do ... 

do do . . . 

Arcadia, Wash do . . . 

Cosmopolis, Wash i do . . . 

Tacoma, Waah do . . . 

Seattle, Wash i do... 

Tacoma, Wash do . . . 

do do ... 

Seattle, Wash I. ...do... 

, . . . .do I . . . .do . . . 

do I do .. 

San Francisco, Cal j Steel. . . 

Port Angeles, Wash . . | Wood. . 

Atheiis,N. Y do .. 

do 1 do .., 

Seattle, Wash i....do .. 

Portland, Me I do .. 

— do .. 

Steel... 

Wood.. 

...do-. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do., 
do 



Ballard, Wash 

Seattle, Wash 

PortBlakely, Wash 
South Portland, Me 

Ballard, Wash 

Rainier, Oreg 

Port Gamble, Wash 
San Juan Island, Wash 

Benicia, Cal ' do . 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do-. 

...do.- 

...do.. 

...do-. 

...do.. 

...do-. 

...do. 

Steel .. 

Wooil.. 

...do.. 



Saagatnck, Mich 

Coos Bay, Oreg 

Astoria, Oreg 

Bath, Me 

Portland, Me 

Buflfalo.N.T 

Tacoma, Wash 

Seattle, Wash 

Olympia, Wash 

Port Townsend, Wash 

Everett. Wash 

Portland, Oreg 

Sparrows Point, Md . . 
Perth Amboy, N.J... . 
Ballard, Wash 



NewTork,N.T. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Do. 
Key West, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chioago7Hl. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sitka. Alaska. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
. Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sitka, Alaska. 
Erie, Pa. 

Port Townsend, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Brownsville, Tex. 

Do. 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N.Y., 
, Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Waah. 
Machias, Me. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Key West, Fla. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
Portland, Me. 
Eastport, Me. 
New York, N. Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
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4. KEGISTERED STEAMSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 30, 1899-.Contmued. 



]Mame of vessel. 



iRnterprise 

Kdna 

iXellie M. Gazzam 

Steelliead 

City of Columbia. 

I>es ^Moines 

I>iapatoh .*. . 

Oeneral Leavitt . 

Jiiliiis Wolff 

Curlew 

:PiMritan 

Xlie Doctor 

V^m. Seward 

^luta 

Sixena Yentara. . 

Klk 

Grr&ylJiig 

Harrys 

Mlystic 

AAiocking Bird 

OscarB 

'Wasp 

Chinook 

XJnion 

Xias Camas 

'Mascotte 

Novice 

Solipse 

Oertmde 

Sockeye 

Sea Foam 

fYank and Lloyd 

Sscort 

Santa Lucia 

01«a 

Albert Lea , 

V^ashington 

Alpha 

Commbia 

Saranao 

Succeed 

MiKi»ah 

XdtUeGiaut 

Oriole ..- 

Perhaps 



Gross 
tonnage. 



When 
built. 



1884 



1899 
1898 



1891 
1866 
1897 
1895 
1887 
1890 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1890 
1888 
1899 
1891 
1899 
1899 
1890 
1899 
1888 
1890 
1889 
1898 
1895 
1898 
1896 
1893 
1895 
1878 
1895 
1890 
1888 
1893 
1897 
1894 
1878 
1892 
1878 
1898 
1894 
1891 



Where built. 



Port Townsend , Wash . 

Seattle, Wash 

Phihidelphia, Pa 

Fairhaven, Wash 

Rainier Beach, Wash . 

Tacoma, Wash 

Astoria. Oreg 

Bath, Me 

Lubeo, Me 

Wllbridge,Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Olympia, Wash 

San Francisco, Cal 

MobUe.Ala 

do 

PontiacWash 

Lake Bay, Wash 

Seattle, Wash 

Eagle Harbor, Wash. . 

Tacoma, Wash 

do 

Eagle Harbor, Wash . . 

Astoria, Oreg 

Seattle, Wash 

Portland. Oreg 

Seattle, Wash 

Anacortes, Wash 

Ballard, Wash 

New Whatcom, Wash. 

Blaine, Wash 

11 waco. Wash 

Lnbec, Me 

Pawtucket, R. I 

San Francisco, Cal 

.....do 

Gig Harbor 

Chicago, 111 

Seattle, Wash 

Fairhaven, Wash 

Whatcom, Wash 

Seattle, Wash 

Boston, Mass 

New Whatcom, Wash. 

do 

Seattle, Wash 



Material 



Wood. 
...do. 
St«el . 
Wood. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
Steel.. 
Wood. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
....do. 
...do. 



Home port. 



Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eastport, Me. 

Machias, Me. 

Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Do. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.., Do. 

.. San Francisco, Cn I. 
. . I Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 
..1 Do. 
..' Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
..) Do. 

Do. 
..I Eastport, Me. 
..I Machias, Me. 
.-! San Francisco, Cal. 
..1 Do. 

..' Port Townsend, Wash. 
.. Mobile, Ala. 
. . Port Townsend, Wash. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.. Eastport, Me. 
. . Port Townsend, Wash . 

Do. 
..I Sitka, Alaska. 
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• 5. NUMBER OF TRIPS, AVERAGE, AND QUICKEST TRIPS. 

Statement showing the number of trips made per quarter and year, the average apparent 
time (tfi hours) of the trips, and the quickest trip made by each steamer of the trans-Atlan- 
tic steamship companies in conveying the United States mails from New York to London 
and to Paris during the fiscal year ended June SO, 1899, as shown by the records of the 
PosUOffioe Department. 

[The number of bonrs stated does not indicate the time conaomed in the sea voyage only, bat the 
period elapsing between the actoal receipt of the mails at the post-office in New York and their 
delivery at the post-office in London or Paris.] 



First 
' qnarter. 



Second 
quarter. 



Line and steamer. 



. ^ 
S 



Aver- 


'5 


Aver- 


age 


is 


age 
time 


per 
trip. 


1 


per 
trip. 



North German Lloyd (New York to Lon 
don via Southampton) : 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 3 

Kaiser Friedrich 1 

Lahn 3 

Saale 2 

Trave 

Cnnard (New York to London via Queens 
town) : 

Campania 

Lacania 

Btmria 

Umbria 3 

Servla 3 

Anrania* 

Hambnrg American (New York to Lon 
don vi» Southampton) : 

Fnerst Bismarck 

Angnsta Victoria 2 

American (New York to London via 
Southampton) : 

StLoaU 

Paris 

St.Paol» 

New York* 

White Star (New York to London via 
Qneenstown) : 

MiO^tic 3 

Teutonic 3 

Germanic^ 3 

Britannic 3 

Cymric 1 

Transatlantiqne G^n^rale (New York to 
Paris via Havre} : 

LaCampagne 1 

LaTonraine 3 

LaBretagne 2 

La Gascogne 2 

LaNavarre 2 

La Normandie ' 2 



161.5 
168.6 
187.9 
189.6 
187.3 



I 



162.1 3 
168.8 4 
175.1 4 
181.5 i 3 
214.1 !... 
2.S6.4 ... 



158.9 

172.9 

189.6 

188 

193.7 



163.5 
173.7 
176.4 
186.1 



Third 
quarter. 



^n^r. Duringtheyear. 



5 Aver- ' i: > Aver- ' 5 Aver- 
■^ age ' ^ age V- ; age 



? time ; Z time £ 

^ per ® per I® 

c trip, q trip, g 

a 



g trip. 

^1 



age 
tluie 
per 
trip. 



P. 

••a 

s 

M 

JO 

*s 



2 157. 6 
1 188.1 

3 , 195.6 
1 ' 208.2 
1 197.5 



3 174.5 1 
183.1 ' 1 



.1 4 
.i 3 
.1 3 



173.6 
198.4 



170.3 

181 

191.8 



174. 9 
175.7 
198. 8 
212. 1 
238.1 



20L2 

203.8 

209 

209 

219.2 

219.2 



175.5 
175.6 
211.1 
214.5 
239.1 



201.4 
210. 5 
200.5 
205.7 
209.6 
2?4.7 



174.4 

168.3 

187 

194.1 

218.6 

207.6 



3 
3 
2 


165.6 
185.3 
203.2 


4 


202.6 



161.4 
179.8 
193.3 
193.9 
195.7 



165.9 112 166.5 
12 I 169.6 
12 i 179 
12 I 186.8 
6 216.5 
6 217. 7 



i 



166 

181.2 

187.6 

219 

209.2 


178.6 
196.7 

1 



152.8 
167 4 
185.5 
188 
185.5 



160.3 
100. 3 
173.7 
17a 1 
213.9 
201.7 



4 184.2 

2 I 186.3 

3 i 183.6 
1 246. 4 



182.3 
185.2 
221.8 
224.8 
253 1 



, 203.1 
I 204.9 

206.1 

211 



2 229.6 



( 



179.8 
182.3 
181 
188.4 



179.9 
186.2 
206.6 
222.3 
238.1 



203.8 
199.1 
205.2 
215.8 



176.1 I 173.6 
191. 6 182. 1 



177.9 167.5 
182.9 1 173.3 



185.5 
200 



178.3 
180.7 
207.8 
218.4 
244 



202.6 

204.6 

206.8 

200.8 

216 

227 



175.5 
183.7 



171.8 

174 

196 

206.8 

232.4 



198.3 
186.3 
200.5 
197.6 
209.6 
218.5 



1 Delaye<l on trip from New York September 6, 1898 (al)out two days). Cause not stated. 

2 Delayed on trip from New York December 21, 1898 (about two days). Cause not stated. 

' Delayed on trip from New York January 11, 1899 (about two and one-half days). Cause not stated. 
« Delayed on trip from New York December 21, 1898 (abont two days). Detamed by fog in bay. 
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6. COAL CONSUMPTION OF TYPE VESSELS. 



Name of vessel. 



Lncania . . . 
£tniria . . - 
!M%|e8tio .. 
teutonic .. 

Servia 

IBntannic. . 
Oermanic . 
Parisian... 
CeplialoDia 
Sardinian . 
l^^omadic . . 

Xanric 

IMonffolian 
l^iumldian . 
Traveller.. 
Inventor . . 
^avij^ator. 



Gross 
tonnage. 


Speed in 
knots. 


Coal per 
24 hours 
in tons. 


Number 
of engi- 
neers. 

22 


12,952 


22 


520 


8,120 


20 


310 


11 


9,965 


20 


290 


19 


9.984 


20 


290 


19 


7.892 


164 


188 


11 


5,004 


16 


120 


7 


6.008 


17 


120 


7 


5,365 


15 


110 


7 


5,517 


134 


95 


8 


4,405 


12 


80 


6 


6,749 


13 


65 


4 


6,728 


13 


65 


4 


4,909 


13 


50 


5 


4,907 


13 


50 


5 


2,966 


12 


22 


4 


2,222 
2,510 




21 


4 


12 


16 


. 4 



Number 
of men 
in stoke- 
hole. 

168 
105 
138 
138 
72 
49 
49 



27 
27 
22 
22 

10 
9 

8 
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Most direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) from Padfio ports in the United States 
and Victoria to foreign ports, 

[French Hydrographic Office.] 



R 






£ 









5 

so 






^"3 



2ndta» Ocean. 

Africa: 

Port Elizabeth.. 9,881 

Port Natal 10,201 

Delaffoa Bay lO, 521 

Sofa& 10,871 

Mozambique 11, 248 

Zanzibar 11, 785 

Brava 11,403 

Gomore Islands : I 

Grand Comore ... 11, 617 

Madagascar : i 

Tamatave 11, 396 

Vohemar 11, 268 

Reunion Islands : 

St. Denis 11,071 

Red Sea: 

Suakin 12,012 

Moka 11,511 



Suez. 



Arabia: 

Aden 

Maskate 

Persia: 

Bnsheer 

Ceylon : 

Trinoomalee 

Colombo 

India: 

Knrrachee 

Pur-Bonder 

Cambay 

Bombay 

Goa 

Mangalore 

Mahe 

Alepee 

Tuticorin 

Madras 

Vizagapatam 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Malaccan Peninsula: 

Malacca 

Singapore 

Andaman Islands : 

Port Com wallis. 
Sumatra: 

Aohem 

Padang 



12,648 



I 9,901 
10, 221 
10,541 
10, 981 
11,268 
11, 7C6 
|11, 324 

11,538 

1 1, ;J17 
11,189 

10, 992 

11, 933 
11,432 

12, 569 



Pcteifie Ocean, 

Java: 

Ainer-Bantam . 
Australia: 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Newcastle 

Brisbane 

Palmerston 

Tasmania: 

Hobart Town . . 
New Caledonia: 

Noumea 

New Zealand : 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Dunedm 

Siam: 

Bangkok 



11,351 11,272 
10,872 10,793 



11,489 

9,171 
9,291 

10, 621 
10, 391 
10,378 
10. 171 
9,951 
9,771 
9,691 
9,551 
9,431 
9,301 
9,341 
9,381 
8,831 

7,841 
7,721 



11, 410 

9,092 
9,212 

10,542 
10, 312 
10, 299 
10, 092 
9,872 
9,682 
9,012 
9,472 
9,352 
9,222 
9,262 
9, 302 
8,752 

7,762 
7,642 



8,713 8,634 



8,331 
8,544 



8,252 
8,465 



8,023 7,944 



6,995 
6,508 
6,459 
6,286 
7,640 

6,907 

5,479 

5,676 
5,870 
6,151 

7,813 7,734 



7,039 
6,552 
6,503 
6,330 
7,684 

6,981 



6,719 I 
5,914 
6,196 I 



10,004 
10, 324 
10,644 
10,994 
11,371 
11,630 
11,248 

11,462 

11, 241 

ii,iiy 

10, 916 

11,857 
11, 356 

12,493 



11,196 
10, 717 

11, 334 

9,016 
9.136 

10,466 
10,236 
10,223 
10,016 
9,796 
9,616 
9,536 
9,396 
9,276 
9,146 
9,186 
9,226 
8,676 

7,686 
7,666 

8,658 

8,176 
8,389 



7,868 

6,999 
6,512 
6,463 
6,290 
7,644 

6,941 

5,488 

6,679 
6,874 
6,155 

7,658 



10,183 
10, 5a3 
10. 823 
11, 173 
11, 442 
11,422 
11,040 

11,254 

11,033 
10, 905 

10,736 

1,649 



11,148 11,120 



12,285 



10,988 
10,509 



8,808 
8,928 

10,258 
10,028 
10, 015 
9,808 
9,688 
9,408 
9,328 
9,188 
9,068 
8,938 
8,978 
9,018 
8,468 

7,478 
7,358 

8,350 



8,209 



10,258 
10, 578 
10,898 
11,248 
11,414 
11,394 
11,012 

11,226 

11,006 
10, 877 

10, 708 

11,621 



12,267 



10,960 
10,481 

11,098 

8,780 
8,900 

10,230 
10,000 
9,987 
9,780 
9,560 
9,380 
9,300 
9,160 
9,040 
8,910 
8,960 
8,990 
8,440 

7,460 
7,330 

8,322 

7,940 
8,181 



6,942 
6,440 
6,389 
6,220 
7, 232 / 7; 227 

6,901 . 6,917 



7,660 

6,954 
6,448 
6,397 
6,215 



6,412 

6,655 
5,869 
6,160 



5,420 

6.691 
5,909 
6,190 



7,450 7,422 



10, 470 
10,790 
11, 110 
11,460 
11,265 
11,245 
10,863 

11,077 

10,856 
10, 728 

10, 559 

11, 472 
10,971 

12,108 



10, 811 
10, 332 

10,949 

8,631 
8,751 

10,081 
9,851 
9,838 
9,631 
9,411 
9, 231 
9.151 
9,011 
8,891 
8,761 
8,801 
8,841 
8,291 

7,301 
7,181 

8,173 

7,791 
8,082 



7,611 

6,995 
6,481 
6,436 
6,207 
7,219 

7,009 

5,453 

5,766 
6,003 
6,281 

7,273 



10, 511 
10,831 
11,151 
11,501 
11,258 
11,238 
10,856 

11, 070 

10,849 
10, 721 



11, 466 
10,964 

12, 101 



10,804 
10,326 

10,942 

8,624 

8,744 

10,074 
9,844 
9,831 
9,624 
9,404 
9,224 
9,144 
9,004 
8,884 
8,754 
8,794 
8,834 
8,284 

7,294 
7,174 

8,166 

7,784 
8,025 



7,504 

7,016 
6,501 
6,450 
6,241 
7,263 

7,013 

5,473 

5,800 
6,037 
6,316 



10,798 
11, 118 
11,438 
11, 675 
11, 114 
11,094 
10,712 

10,926 

10, 706 



10,977 
11,297 
11,617 
11,560 
11, 089 
11,069 
10,687 

10, 901 

10,680 



10,577 .10.552 
10,408 10,385 



7,2 



11, 321 
10,820 

11,967 



10,660 
10, 181 

10,798 

8,480 
8,600 

9,930 
9,700 
9,687 
9,480 
9,260 
9,080 
9,0U0 
8,860 
8,740 
8,610 
8,650 
8,690 
8,140 

7,160 
7,030 

8,022 

7,640 

7,881 



7,730 

7,167 
6,643 
6,592 
6,337 
7,349 

7,167 

5,625 

6,000 
6,253 
6,531 

7,122 



11,296 
10. 795 

11, 932 



10, 635 
10,156 

10,773 

8,456 
8,575 

9,906 
9,676 
9,662 
9,465 
9,235 
9,055 
8,975 
8,836 
8.715 
8,685 
8,625 
8,665 
8,116 

7,126 
7,006 



7,997 7,444 



11,499 
11, 210 
11,120 
10,997 
10,636 
10,616 
10,134 

10,348 

10,127 
9,999 

9,830 

10, 743 
10,242 

11, 379 



10,082 
9,603 

10,220 

7,902 
8,022 

9,352 
9,122 
9,109 
8,902 
8,682 
8,502 
8,422 
8,282 
8,162 
8,032 
8,072 
8,112 
7,662 

6.572 
6,425 



7,616 
7,856 



7,335 

7,279 
6.764 
6,713 
6.416 
7,428 

7,284 

5,736 

6,133 
6.395 
6,673 

7,097 



7,062 
7,303 



6,782 

7,142 
6,617 
6,686 
6,362 
7,374 

7,190 

5,625 

6,189 
6,468 
6,784 

6,644 
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Most direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) from Pacific ports in the United States 
and Victoria to foreign ports — Contmued. 



Pacific Ocwm— C't'd. 

Cochin CMiia: 

Saigon 

Hue 

Hainan : 

Kiung-ohow 

China: 

Canton 

Hongkong 

Swatow 

Foocbow 

>Iingpo 

Shanghai 

Kankin 

Tientsin 

Tamsui (For- 
mosa), Japan. . 
Japan: 

Nagasaki 

Nanao 

Kobe 

PortToba 

Yokohama 

Aaiatic Kiissia: 

Vladivostock 

Nioolaieff 

PhilippiDes : 

Manila 

Cebn 

Borneo: 

Sambas 

Celebes: 

Macassar 

Java: 

Batavia 

Sombawa : 

Snmbawa 

Timor: 

Dim 

Strait of Magellan : 

Pauta Arenas . . . 
Chile: 

Valdiva 

Valparaiso 

Coquirabo 

Copiapo 

Cobya 

Peru: 

Iquique 

Islay 

CallaodeLima. .. 

Pacasmayo 

Tnmbes 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Esmeralda 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura . . 

Panama 

CoMtaBioa: 

Ciadad de David 

Pnnta Arenas... 
Nicaragua: 

Connto 

Honduras: 

Amapala 

Salvador: 

La Union 

Libertad 

Guatemala: 

San Jose 

Mexico: 

Aoapuloo 

SanBlas 

Gnaymas 

LaPaa 



7,396 
6,933 

6,689 

6,617 
6,489 
6,280 
6,075 
5,899 
5,903 
6,075 
6,125 

5,997 

5,452 
4,981 
5,184 
5,033 
4,917 

4,935 
4,503 

6,645 
6,763 

7,542 

7,414 

8,004 

7,592 

7,361 

5,822 

5,019 
4,747 
4,626 
4,501 
4.345 

4,258 
4,064 
3,635 
3,3Z2 
3,134 

3,216 
3,008 

3,173 
2,905 

2,658 
2,529 

2,284 

2,254 

2,253 
2,158 

2,059 

1,493 
843 
923 
751 



7,317 
6,854 


7,241 
6,778 


6,610 


6,634 


6,438 
6,360 
6,201 
5,996 
6,820 
5,824 
5,996 
6,048 


6,362 
6,284 
6,125 
6,920 
5,744 
5,748 
5,920 
5,971 


5,918 


5,842 


5,375 
4,994 
5,105 
4,954 
4,838 


5,298 
4,827 
5,029 
4,878 
4,762 


4,858 
4,426 


4,781 
4,349 


6,566 
6,684 


6,490 
6,608 


7,463 


7,387 


7,335 


7,259 


7,925 


7,849 


7,513 


7,437 


7,282 


7,206 


5,842 


5,945 


5,039 
4,811 
4,685 
4,561 
4,365 


5.142 
4,870 
4,745 
4,620 
4,468 


4,278 
4.084 
3,645 
3,342 
3.154 


4,381 
4,187 
3,748 
3,445 
3,257 


3,236 
3,028 


8,339 
3.131 


3,195 
2.935 


3,296 
3,038 


2,678 
2,549 


2,781 
2,652 


2,304 


2,407 


2,274 


2,377 


2,273 
2,178 


2,376 
2,281 


2,079 


2,182 


1,613 
863 
943 
771 


1,616 
1,166 
1,246 
1,074 



7,033 
6,608 

6,364 

6,192 
6,114 
5,955 
5,750 
5,574 
5,678 
5,750 
5,757 

5,672 

5,084 
4,613 
4,869 
4,708 
4,592 

4,246 
4,172 

6,282 
6,400 

7,179 

7,116 

7,641 

7,294 

7,063 

6,124 

5,335 
5,065 
4,964 
4,802 
4,657 

4,570 
4,376 
3,937 
3,634 
3,446 

3.528 
3,320 

3,485 
3,227 

2,970 
2,841 

2,596 

2,366 

2,365 
2,470 

2,371 

1,806 
1,365 
1,436 
1,263 



7,006 
6,580 

6,336 

6,164 
6,086 
5,927 
5, 722 
5,546 
5,550 
5,722 
5,721 

5,644 

5,048 
4,577 
4,831 
4,680 
4,564 

4,210 
4,136 

6,254 
6,372 

7,151 

7,088 

7,613 

7,266 

7,035 

6,199 

5,410 
5,140 
5,036 
4,885 
4,732 

4,645 
4,451 
4,012 
3,709 
3,521 

3,603 
3,395 

3,660 
3,302 

3,046 
2,916 

2,671 

2,641 

2.640 
2,545 

2,440 

1,88.> 

i,4ao , 

1,610 
1,338 1 



<d5 






6,856 
6,886 


6,849 
6,379 


6,703 
6,235 


6,680 
6,210 


6,142 


6,135 


6,991 


5,966 


5,970 
5,892 
5,733 
5,528 
5,352 
5,356 
5,528 
5,561 


5,963 
5,885 
5,726 
5,621 
5,345 
5,349 
5,521 
5,535 


5,819 
5,741 
5,582 
5,377 
5,201 
6,205 
5,377 
5,393 


5,794 
5,716 
5,557 
5,352 
5,176 
6.180 
5.352 
5,379 


5,450 


5,443 


6.299 


5,274 


4,888 
4,417 
4,837 
4,486 
4,370 


4,862 
4,891 
4.6?0 
4,479 
4,863 


4,720 
4,249 
4,486 
4,335 
4.219 


4,706 
4,235 
4,461 
4,310 
4,194 


3,989 
3,915 


3,963 
3,889 


3,804 
3,730 


3,784 
3,710 


6,105 
6,223 


6,098 
6,216 


5,954 
6,072 


5,929 
6,(»47 


7,002 


6,995 


6,851 


6, 826 


6,935 


6,928 


6,844 


6,834 


7.464 


7,457 


7,313 


7,288 


7,113 


7,106 


7,022 


7,012 


6.882 


6,875 


6,791 


6,781 


6,411 


6,453 


6,739 


6,918 


5,626 
5,355 
5,239 
5,112 
4,942 


5,665 
5,396 
5,280 
5,153 
4.943 


5,953 
5,683 
5,567 
5,440 
5,270 


6,132 
5,862 
5,746 
5,619 
6,449 


4.855 
4,661 
4,222 
3,919 
3,731 


4,896 
4,702 
4,263 
3.960 
3,771 


5,183 
4,989 
4,550 
4,247 
4,059 


5,362 
5,168 
4,729 
4,426 
4,238 


3,813 
3,605 


3,854 
3,646 


4,141 
3,933 


4,320 
4,112 


3,770 
3,512 


3,811 
3,653 


4,098 
3,880 


4,277 
4,019 


3,256 
3,126 


3,296 
3,167 


3,583 
3,,454 


3,762 
3,677 


2,881 


2,922 


3.209 


3,387 


2.851 


2,892 


3,179 


3.358 


2,850 
2,755 


2,891 
2.796 


3,178 
3,083 


3,357 
3,262 


2,656 


2,697 


2,984 


3,163 


2,090 
1,640 
1,720 
1,648 


2,131 
1,671 
1,761 
1,589 


2.418 
1,968 
2,048 
1,876 


2,597 
2,147 
2,227 
2,055 



6,127 
5,657 

5,413 

5,241 
5,163 
5,004 
6,799 
4,623 
4,627 
4,799 
4,826 

4,721 

4,163 
3.682 
3,908 
3,757 
3,641 

3,210 
3,136 

5,376 
5,494 

6,273 

6,291 

6,735 

6,469 

6,238 

7,464 

6,878 
6,408 
6,292 
6,165 
5,995 

5,908 
5,714 
5,275 
4,972 
4,784 

4,866 
4,658 

4,823 
4,566 

4,308 
4,179 

3,934 

3,904 

3,903 



3,709 

3.143 
2.693 
2,773 
2,601 
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Most direct navigable routes {in nautical miles) from Pacific ports in the United State 
and Victoria to foreign ports — Continued. 



Pact fie Ocean— C't'd. 

United States : 

San Diego 

San Pedro 

Santa Barbara.. 

Monterey 

Sao Francisco.. 

Trinidad 

Crescent City... 

Astoria 

Vancouver: 

Victoria 

Alaska : 

Sitka 

Hawaii : 

Honolnln 

Hilo 

Tahiti : 

Papeete 

Samoa: 

Apia 

Tonga : 

Tongatabou 

F^i Islands: 

Suwa 



86 
164 
376 
451 
666 
707 
994 

1,173 

1,719 

2,286 
2,174 

2,615 

4,234 

4,680 

2,174 



1 



86 



85 
302 
377 
592 
633 
920 

1,079 

1,645 

2,242 
2,130 

3,571 

4,190 

4,636 

2,130 






164 



220 
295 
510 
551 



1,017 

1,568 

2.246 
2,134 

3,575 

4,194 

4,640 

2,134 



376 
302 
220 



90 
310 
351 



817 

1,368 

2,102 
2,007 

3,618 

4,150 

4,606 

2,007 



451 
877 
295 
90 



249 
290 
577 

756 

1,302 

2,097 
2,007 

3,658 

4,167 

4,625 

2,007 



I 



666 
592 
510 
310 
249 



44 
326 

519 

1,075 

2,096 
2,139 

8,811 

4,229 

4,693 

2,139 



«o 



707 
633 
551 
351 
290 
44 



290 

490 

1,043 

2,112 
2,043 

3,846 

4,255 

4,719 

2,043 



S 



994 
920 
838 
638 
577 
326 
290 



214 

818 

2,242 
2,192 

4,087 

4,433 

4,901 

2,192 



o a 



1,178 
1,099 
1,017 
817 
756 
519 
490 
214 



759 

2,366 
2,326 

4,269 

4,667 

6,047 

2,326 






1,719 
1,646 
1,563 
1,363 
1,302 
1,075 
1,043 
818 

759 



2,395 
2,404 

4,537 

4,625 

5,106 

5,117 



Most direct navigable routes {in nautical miles) between Pacific ports, 
[United States Hydrographic Office.] 



Ports. 



Islands in the Pacific: 

Yap (Caroline Islands). 
U^i Island (Solomon 

Islands) 

Ualan Island 

Tongatabu 

Tahiti 

San Bernardino Strait, 

(east entrance) 

Barotonga (Hervey 

Islands) 

Raoul Island (Kerma- 

dec Islands) 

Port Lloyd (Bon in 

Islands) 

Ponapi (Caroline 

Islands) 

Pelew Islands (Korror 

Harbor) 

Nukonono (Union 

Islands) 

Noumea (New Cale- 
donia) 

Nonuti (Gilbert group) 
New Hebrides (Philip 

Bay, Espiritu Santo) . . 



II 



.2 



3,300 

1,581 

1.890 

493 

1,308 

4,128 

823 

1,000 

3,640 

2,128 

3,461 

277 

1,367 
1,144 






33 



1,184 I 1,086 



704 

933 

2,172 

3,528 

1,980 

2,987 

2,270 

1,996 

850 

1,272 

2,187 

1,376 
1,380 

1,103 



2,938 
2,533 
3,90U 
5,631 

378 
5.166 
4,522 
1,211 
2,921 

846 

4,252 

3,589 
3,293 

3,375 






3,877 

2.563 
2,382 
1,735 
1,265 

4,702 

1,398 

2,203 

3,790 

2,686 

4,087 

1,097 

2,590 
1,705 









3,132 

1,680 
1,627 
1, 105 
1,544 

3,978 

1,271 

1,638 

3,258 

1,939 

3,315 

374 

1,755 
877 



2,357 I 1,490 



eS O 

— U 

E^ a < 

6 



4,812 

3,112 

3,340 

1,718 

263 

5,643 



1,941 

4,979 

3,645 

4,970 

1,618 

2,738 
2,569 

2,759 



n 






778 

2,095 
1,395 
3,445 
4,487 

1,270 

4,105 

3,688 

419 

1,124 

1,005 

3,112 

2,906 
2.154 

2,505 






2,679 

1,051 

1,279 

828 

1,907 

3,521 

1,446 

1,266 

3,082 

1,569 

2.838 

544 

1,128 
541 

835 



'3'2 

.13 



7,914 

6.494 
6,452 
6,146 
3,690 

8,673 

4,922 

5,296 

7,442 

6,736 

8,137 

4,929 

6,166 
5,120 

6,188 I 
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Mo8i direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) between Pacific porta— Continned, 



PortB. 



M 

I 



3-S 



If 



I 



111 





• 


1 




^ 


P . 


& 








s 


q 






M 




5 


d 




Ji^ 


Iz; 



Cslands iii tho Pacific : 

Yap (Caroline Islands) . . 
Uei Island (Solomon 

Islands) , 

IJalan Island 

Tonfratabn 

Tahiti 

San Bernardino Strait 

(east entrance) 

Rarotonga (Hervey 

Island) 

Raonl Island (Eerma- 

dec Islands) 

Port Lloyd (Bon in 

Islands) 

Ponapi (Caroline 

Islands) 

Pelew Islands (Eorror 

Harbor) 

Kukonono (Union 

Islands) 

Komnea (New Cale- 
donia) ..^ 

Nonuti (O^ilbert groap) . 
New Hebrides (Philip 

Bay, Bspiritu Santo) . . 



8,746 

3,048 
2,445 
2,745 



3,208 

2,358 
1,750 
2,804 
2,371 



4,451 I 3,838 
2, 656 I 2, 350 



3,268 
3,281 



2,815 

2,748 



2,602 1.089 
3,998 ' 3,334 
2,005 I 1,564 



8,368 
2,103 

3,015 



2,764 
1,433 

2,362 



2,918 

1,102 

1,683 

443 

1,830 

3,734 

1,234 

731 
3,437 
1,937 
3,031 

757 

816 
1,072 

746 



5,017 

3,452 

3,511 

2,158 

766 

5,856 



1,425 

1,326 

387 

2,387 

3,362 

2,224 



1, 357 2, 982 



2,455 I 2,729 



5,016 

3,819 

5,204 

1,872 

3,185 
2,765 

3,144 



i 



1,464 

370 

1,662 

1,977 

2,107 
1,041 

1,640 



2,741 

2,610 
1,767 
2,959 
3,192 

3,373 

3,139 

3,450 

2,153 



3,000 

2,271 

3,207 
1,809 

2,758 



2, 280 2, 252 



435 
1,262 
1,116 
2,520 

3,102 

1,972 

1,214 

2,917 

1,440 

2,394 

1,305 

513 



950 

779 

1,374 

2,366 

3,094 

1,940 

1,800 

2,496 

1,085 

2,454 

968 

1,412 



2,563 

840 
1,724 
1,036 
2,496 

3,275 

1,894 

960 

3,334 

1,894 

2,598 

1,500 



Ports. 


ll 

& 


1 


I 


u 

Mi 




ll 


V 


t 
1 


i 


M 


Islands in the Pacific: 

Yap (Caroline Islands).. 

Ugi Island (Solomon 

Islands) 


253 

1,967 
1,717 
3,431 
4,748 

742 
4,218 
3,520 

486 
1,426 


1,199 

1,067 

315 

2,665 

3,440 

2,050 

3,010 

2,606 

1,610 


1,092 

2,521 
1.771 
8,824 
4,797 

1,320 

4,444 

4,096 


3,453 

1,634 

2,372 

525 

1,701 

4,197 
1,102 


4,102 

2,322 

2,711 

861 

618 

4,925 


858 

2,667 
2,450 
4,074 
5,426 


4,684 

2,864 
n,130 
1,478 


8,814 

1,488 
2,047 


1,613 
949 


1,862 


Ua)ai^ Island ..... t - ... . 




Tongataba 






Ti^ti 








San Bernardino Strait 










Rarotonga (Hervey 












Baool Island (Eerma- 
d^ Islands) 














Port Lloyd (Bon in 
Islands) 












' 


Ponapi (Caroline 
Tiflands) . 
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Most direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) between Pacific ports — Continaed. 



Porto. 







If 



§ 

H 
M 

H 



I 

Si 

I 



M/J 



North and Sonth Amer- 
ica: 

Port Townaend 

San Francisco 

Brito 

Panama 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Punta Arenas 

New Zealand, Australia, 
China, and Japan : 

Auckland 

Hobart 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Shansbai 

Hongkong 

Nagasaki 

Yokohama 

Hakodate 

Siberia: 

PetropavlovBk 



6,142 
6,678 
6,259 
6,610 
5,833 
5,247 
4,624 



1,537 
1,649 
1,284 
1,365 
5,144 
6,104 
4,943 
4,785 
5,103 

6,470 



4,248 
4,186 
0,195 
6,672 
6,824 
7,034 
6,822 



2,592 
3,222 
3,161 
2,612 
2,222 
3,105 
3,358 
2,794 
2,445 
2,670 

2,879 



1,686 
2,035 
4,688 
5,226 
6,006 
7,140 
8,061 



5,578 
6,363 
6,286 
5,743 
5,360 
3,388 
4,020 
8,014 
2,546 
2,220 

1,260 



5.354 
5,504 
7,900 



5,288 
5,117 
6,825 



8,431 7,240 
8,730 7,043 



8,662 



6,814 



7,867 6,273 



3,535 
3,629 
3,552 
3,009 
2,501 
1,630 
1,586 
1,491 
1,619 
1,995 

2,118 



1,776 
2,198 
2,121 
1,578 
1,171 
3,421 
3,438 
8,182 
3,025 
3,349 

3,802 



4,537 
4,472 
1,564 
7,048 
7,203 
7,826 
7,021 



2,630 
3,126 
3,084 
2,541 
^,089 
2.823 
3,375 
2,522 
2,229 
2,508 

2,872 



6,044 
4,625 
5,605 
5,955 
5,586 
5,369 
4,982 



1,103 



1,948 
1,820 
4,848 
4,897 
4,565 
4,274 
4,511 

4,661 



4,223 
3,658 
4,155 
4,530 
4,205 
4,249 
4,224 



2,200 
3,570 
8,682 
3,300 
3,239 
5,902 
6,137 
5,573 
5,143 
5,258 

5.010 



5,717 
5,998 
8,515 
9,053 
9,539 
9,372 
8,743 



4,229 
4,393 
4,314 
3.768 
3,332 
1,178 
886 
1,242 
1,608 
1,995 

3,084 



4, 656 |5, 557 
4.117 ,5,088 
4.772 5.827 



5.097 
4,741 
4,635 
4,434 



1,625 
2,971 
8,084 
2,097 
2,622 
6,538 
5,666 
5,213 
4,846 
5,029 

4,951 



6,130 

5,599 I 8.419 

5,195 i 9,018 

4,687 8,768 



584 
1,880 
1,986 
1,604 
1,578 
5,040 
5,022 
4,812 
4,582 
4,863 

5,119 



Porto. 



North and South Amer- 
ica: 

Port To wnsend ....:. 

San Ii^rancisco 

Brito 

Panama 

Callao 

Talparaiso 

Punta Arenas 

New Zealand, Australia, 
China, and Japan: 

Auckland 

Hobart 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Shanghai 

Hongkong 

NMasaki 

Yokohama 

Hakodate 

Siberia: 

Petropavlovsk 



I 

I 



4,647 
4,643 
6,817 
7,321 
7,512 
7,634 
7,260 



2,814 
3,164 
3,087 
2,550 
2.102 
2,537 
2,712 
2,249 
1,983 
2,805 

2,755 



U 
^1 



5,585 
5,750 
8,147 
8.671 
8.9U5 
8.695 
8,066 



8,552 
8,663 
3,586 
3,043 
2,535 
1,655 
1,526 
1,567 
1,728 
2.154 

8,001 



£| 



I 



4,334 
3,940 
5,281 
5.685 
5.555 
5,606 
5.420 



1,804 
2,976 
2,997 
2.522 
2,297 
4,538 
4,742 
4,222 
3,847 
4,027 

4,027 



3 
li 

2-^ 



5,722 
5,420 
6,645 
7,036 
6,550 
6,138 
5,554 



1,047 
1,603 
1,584 
1,077 
806 
4,174 
4,134 
3,972 
3,866 
4,184 

4,612 



I** 



4,396 
4,182 
5,985 
6,447 
6,484 
6,579 
6,330 



2,173 
2,967 
2.907 
2,377 
2.017 
3.581 
8. 789 
3.267 
2.927 
3,155 

8,327 



^5 



6,335 
5,073 
6,560 
6.946 
6,690 
6,415 
5,894 



1,406 
2,061 
2,002 
1,467 
1,118 
3,851 
8,875 
3,613 
3,380 
8,733 

4,108 



2,775 
2,770 
5,167 
5,700 
6,270 
7,032 
7,375 



3,934 
4,789 
4,676 
4,133 
3,744 
3,183 
3.902 
2,837 
2.245 
2,193 

1,827 



H & 



4,285 
4,290 
6,520 
7,039 
7,807 
7,699 
7.360 



3,012 
3.459 
3,417 
2,874 
2,422 
12.643 
2, 816 
2.226 
1,885 
2,141 

2.481 



MM 

hi 
m 



3.613 
2,988 
3,461 
3,863 
3,712 
4,029 
4,295 



5,087 
4.662 
5.925 
6,273 
5,970 
5.758 
5,341 



2.922 1,150 
4,292 2,242 
4,410 2,261 



4,040 
3,943 
6,126 
6,476 
5,773 
5.267 
5,295 

4,831 



1,776 
1.575 
4,432 
4,573 
4,105 
8,910 
4,170 

4,390 
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Most direct navigabU routes (in nantioal miles) between Pacific ports — ContinaeU. 



Ports. 



lis 
111 

C9 



s 



'1 

M 

if 



P 

I' 



§'3 



North and South Amer- 
ica: 

Port Townsenrt 

San Franciso«> 

Brito 

Panama 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Pnnta ArenaM 

!New Zealand, Australia, 
China, and Japan : 

Auckland 

fiobart 

Melbourne , 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Sbanebai 

Hongkong 

Ni^asaki 

Yokohama 

Hakodate .'. 

Siberia: 

Petropavlovsk 



2,370 
2,100 
4.210 
4,665 
5,147 
5,916 
6,379 



3,850 
4,931 
4,940 
4,424 
4,178 
4,333 
4,917 
3.976 
3,400 
3,312 



2,760 



4,903 
5,U54 
7,452 
7,982 
8,367 
8,502 
8/036 



3,487 
3,645 
3,568 
3,025 
2, 578 
1,700 
1,823 
1,440 
1,342 
1,734 

2,473 



3,735 
3,021 
753 
858 
1,000 
2,183 
8,378 



5,650 
6,777 
7,058 
6,826 
6,848 
8,380 
8,933 
8,034 
7,421 
7,164 

6,238 



4,598 
4,2M 
5,804 
6,216 
6,104 
6,071 
5,782 



1,727 
2,703 
2,688 
2,183 
1,893 
4,093 
4,243 
3,788 
3,466 
3,688 

3,837 



4,590 
4,786 
7,257 
7,787 
8,330 
8,714 
8,360 



3,877 
4,091. 
4,014 
3,471 
3,019 
1,427 
1,720 
1,120 
943 
1,312 

2,063 



4,126 
3,510 
3,914 
4,235 
3,062 
4,070 
4.126 



2,446 
3,808 
3,926 
3,548 
3,482 
6,080 
6,365 
5,744 
5,297 
5,388 

5,072 



4,010 
3,652 
5,170 
5,603 
5,595 
5.778 
5,691 



2,162 
3.289 
3,290 
2,769 
2,545 
4,361 
4,626 
4,025 
3,611 
3,763 



3.326 
2,883 
4, 302 
4,745 
4,865 
5,260 
5,426 



5,520 
5,841 
8.418 
8,956 
9, 617 
9,686 
9, 105 



2,805 14,543 
4,038 4,733 
4,077 4,654 
3, 600 4, 108 
3,392 '3,672 



4.890 
5,275 
4,546 
4,045 
4,098 

3,764 



816 

500 

951 

1,371 

1,785 

2,942 



5,461 
5,379 
7,348 
7,795 
7,703 
7,473 
6,901 



2.352 
2,529 
2,452 
1,909 
1,436 
2,793 
2,753 
2,602 
2,512 
2,876 

3,561 



4,671 
1,160 
•..320 
.,739 
»,500 
d,456 
5,197 



1,580 
2,976 
2,856 
2,354 
2,168 
4,708 
4,868 
4,400 
4,072 
4,255 

4,287 



West coasts of Kortli and 
South America: 

San Francisco 

Monterey 

Santa Barbara 

San Diego 

San Bias 

Guaymas 

Acapuloo 

SalinaCruz 

San Jose 

Corinto , 



5 



90 



295 

220 





451 

376 

164 





I 



1,430 

1,355 

1,166 

843 





1,510 

1,435 

1,246 

923 

500 





I 



1,836 

1,805 

1,616 

1,493 

520 

954 








2,189 
2,124 
1,935 
1,812 

780 
1,251 

300 




2,446 

2,371 

2,182 

2,059 

1,074 

1,508 

563 

291 





2,671 

2,596 

2,407 

2,284 

1,310 

1,774 

799 

529 

238 
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Most direct navigable routes {in nautical miles) between Pacific ports — Continued. 



We8t coasts of liorth and 
South America: 

San Francisco 

Monterey 

Santa Barbara 

San Diego 

San Bias 

Guaymas 

Acapulco 

Salina Cruz 

San Jose 

Oorinto 

Punta Arenas 

Panama 

Esmeraldas 

Guayaquil 

Paita 

Pacasmayo 

Callao : 

Pisco 

Islay 

Arica 



I 



2,916 

2,841 

2,652 

2,529 

1,534 

1,968 

1, 023 

765 

474 

284 





i 

P4 



3,277 
3,227 
3,038 
2,965 
1,948 
2.382 
1,437 
1,160 



490 




g 
i 



3,395 

3,320 

3,131 

3,008 

2 033 

2,467 

1,532 

1,302 

1,026 

830 

640 

475 





p 



3,528 

3,339 

3,216 

2,254 

2,668 

1,762 

1,538 

1,298 

1,130 

947 

842 

409 





P4 



3,552 

3.477 

3,288 

3,165 

2.210 

2,644 

1.720 

1,535 

1,281 

1,126 

948 

849 

416 

226 





3,709 

3,634 

3,445 

3.322 

2.374 

2,808 

1,889 

1,615 

1,453 

1,302 

1,125 

1,031 

600 

415 

200 





t 



4,012 

3,937 

3,748 

3,635 

2,680 

3,114 

2,189 

1,989 

1,759 

1,608 

1,431 

1,337 

906 

721 

506 

316 





^ 

s 



4.115 

4,040 

3,851 

3,728 

2.784 

3.218 

2,303 

2,109 

1.871 

1,720 

1,543 

1,449 

1,018 

833 

618 

430 

127 





4,451 

4, ;{76 

4.187 

4,064 

a, 126 

3,560 

2.647 

2, 317 

2,193 

2,042 

1,866 

1,771 

1,340 

1,155 

940 

754 

452 

335 








4,579 
4,504 
4,315 
4,196 
3.254 
3,688 
2,775 
2,493 
2,354 

a,2o:t 

2,0iJC 

1.932 

1.501 

1,316 

1,101 

013 

622 

511 



West coasts of North and 
South America : 

San Francisco 

Monterey 

Santa Barbara 

San Diego 

San Bias 

Guaymas 

Acapulco 

Salina Cruz 

San Jose 

Corinto 

Punta Arenas 

Panama 

Esmeraldas 

Guayaquil 

Paita 

Pacasmayo 

Callao 

Pisco 

Islay 

Arica 

Iquique 

Antofagasta 

Copiapo 

Coquimbo 

Valparaiso 

Talcahuano, (Conception 

Bay) 

Lota, (Conception Bay) - • 

Valdivia '.... 

Punta Arenas (Sandy 

Point) 



4,645 

4,570 

4,381 

4,258 

3,321 

3,755 

2,842 

2,688 

2,421 

2,270 

2,093 

1,999 

1,568 

I, :{83 

1,168 

990 

689 

578 

222 

110 





4,770 

4.695 

4.506 

4,368 

3,444 

3,878 

2,973 

2,794 

2,550 

2,399 

2,222 

2,128 

1,697 

1,512 

1,297 

1,109 

807 

703 

428 

323 

222 





4,885 

4,802 

4,620 

4,501 

3,582 

4,016 

3,113 

2,966 

2,704 

2,553 

2,376 

2,282 

1,851 

1,666 

1,451 

1,267 

965 

861 

604 

538 

437 

229 





5,036 
4,964 
4,745 
4,626 
3,713 
4,147 
3,253 
3,086 
2,864 
2,713 
2,538 
2,444 
2,013 
1,828 
1,613 
1,442 
1,139 
1,033 
790 



392 

179 





I 



5,140 
5,065 
4,870 
4,747 
3,724 
4,285 
3,398 
3,254 
3,224 
2, 879 
2,702 
2,608 
2,177 
1,992 
1,777 
1.608 
1,309 
1, 204 
9r.7 

881 
784 
676 
361 
198 




OS * ^ 

H 



5,272 
5,197 
5,002 
4,879 
3,993 
4,427 
3,554 
3,412 
3,203 
3,069 
2,894 
2,801 
2, 370 
2,185 
1,970 
1,808 
1,514 
1.413 
1,196 
1,102 
1,005 
797 
582 
426 
240 



5| 



5,287 
5,212 
6,017 
4,894 
4,008 
4,442 
3,569 
3,424 
3,218 
3,084 
2,909 
2,816 
2,385 
2,200 
1,985 
1,823 
1,529 
1,428 
1,211 
1,129 
1,032 
824 
609 
450 
266 



5,410 
5,335 
6,142 
5, 019 
4,139 
4,573 
3, 708 
3,566 
3,378 
3. 255 
3,071 
2,979 
2,548 
2.363 
2,148 
1,987 
1,697 
1,597 
1,384 
1,301 
1,204 
996 
781 
623 
437 

222 

207 








6,109 
6,124 
5,945 
5.822 
4. 976 
5.410 
4,580 
4,510 
4.295 
4,186 
4,019 
3,932 
3,501 
3,316 
3,101 
2,949 
2,666 
2,550 
2,370 
2,294 
2,185 
1,981 
1,705 
1,613 
1.425 

1,210 
1,194 
1,011 
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OS 

I 



bo 



5 



Coasts of ChiDa and the 
East: 

Yokohama 

Kob6 

Akamasasaki 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 

Petropavlovsk 

Vladivostok 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Tamsui 

Fachan 

Amoy 

Swatau 

Hongkong 

Canton - - - 

Manila 

Singapore 

Batavia 

Colombo 





330 

536 

686 

546 

1,560 

957 

1,050 

1,367 

1,165 

1,233 

1,343 

1,445 

1,590 

1,655 

1,753 

2,956 

3,159 

4,526 





237 

389 

841 

1,847 

795 

769 

1,068 

949 

1,017 

1,127 

1,229 

1,363 

1,441 

1,557 

2,732 

2,963 

4,302 





152 

686 

1,708 

558 

532 

798 

758 

807 

923 

1,025 

1,169 

1.247 

1,407 

2,548 

2,813 

4,118 





814 

1,812 

662 

426 

831 

645 

702 

819 

921 

1,065 

1,143 

1,298 

2,444 

2,704 

4,014 




1,074 
431 
1,188 
1,487 
1,414 
1,463 
1,579 
1,681 
1,825 
1,903 
2,063 
3,204 
3,469 
4,774 




1,350 
2,174 
2,473 
2,400 
2,449 
2,565 
2,667 
2,761 
2,739 
3,065 
4,140 
4,471 
5,710 




1,024 





1,313 


729 


1,250 


437 


1,299 


465 


1,415 


586 


1,517 


687 


1,661 


859 


1,739 


937 


1,917 


1,235 


3,040 


2,238 


3,323 


2,519 


4,016 


3,808 




1,055 
1,082 
1,203 

1, :jo4 

1,486 
1,564 
1, 862 
2,865 
3,146 
4,435 



I 









OB 



i 



Coasts of China and the 
East: 

Tamsni 

Fuchau 

Amoy 

Swatau 

Hongkong 

Canton 

Manila 

Singapore 

Batavia 

Colombo 





133 

200 

296 

453 

531 

734 

1.832 

2,091 

3,402 





212 

313 

469 

647 

781 

1,848 

2,130 

3,418 





145 

296 

374 

666 

1,692 

1,968 

3,262 





195 

273 

616 

1,556 

1,876 

3,162 





78 

628 

1,440 

1,776 

2,953 





718 

1,435 

1,819 

3,005 




1,386 
1,564 
2,946 





521 

1,560 




1,867 
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Most direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) between Ailaniio ports. 
L United States Hydrograpbic Oitice.] 





i 
1 


•d 


1 


i 


1 




i 




5? 


1 


1 


1 


East coants of North and 
Soath America: 
New York 


1 
1 




362 



300 

111 




1,404 

1,161 

1,205 




681 
343 
383 
861 



828 
575 
627 
570 
273 



229 
529 

477 

1,558 

735 

982 




404 
693 
641 

1,789 
836 

1,137 

355 




S81 
667 
615 

1,613 
710 

1,011 

229 

156 




629 

901 

849 

1,904 

1,077 

1,323 

694 

650 

424 




609 

971 

919 

1,978 

1,147 

1,393 

664 

620 

494 

88 




676 


Portland 


739 


Boston 




096 


Quebec 






1,505 


Halifax 








758 


Charlottetown 










852 


Philadelnhia 












729 


Baltimore 












759 


Newport News 


1 












633 


Charleston 


















816 


Savannah 




















830 


Bermuda 

























1 
























1 
1 

1,171 

1,400 

1.348 

2, .H77 

1.568 

1.807 

1,093 

1,049 

923 

598 

569 

1,090 




S 

1 


1 


j 


8 
M 


1 


s 

Ha 

i 


1 
1 


1 


si 

u 


East coasts of North and 
Son th America: 
New York 


1.215 

1,444 

1,392 

2,421 

1,612 

1.851 

1,187 

1,098 

967 

642 

613 

1,141 


1,428 
1,562 
1,516 
2,340 
1,613 
1,790 
1437 
1,414 
1,287 
1,194 
1,212 
853 


1,746 
1,853 
1,808 
2,574 
1,873 
2,028 
1,762 
1,743 
1,617 
1,554 
1.566 
1,134 


2,209 
2,289 
2,253 
2.935 
2,279 
2,437 
2,225 
2.204 
2,086 
1,984 
2,202 
1,724 


3,696 
3,701 
3,666 
4,171 
3,575 
3,662 
3,746 
3,758 
3,622 
3,631 
3,660 
3,037 


4,096 
4,101 
4,066 
4,571 
3,975 
4,062 
4,146 
4,168 
4,003 
4,031 
3,060 
3,437 


4,778 
4,783 
4,748 
5,253 
4,657 
4,744 
4,828 
4,840 
4,780 
4,713 
4,742 
4,119 


5,768 
5,773 
6,738 
6.243 
5,647 
5.734 
5,818 
6.830 
6,750 
6,703 
5,732 
6,109 


5,868 
5,873 
6,838 
6,343 
5,747 
5,834 
5,918 
6,930 
5.853 
5,803 
6,832 
5,209 


6,390 
6,805 


Portland 


Boston 


6.860 


Quebec 


7,365 
6,769 
6,856 
6,940 
6,952 
6,826 
6,825 


Halifax 

Charlottetown 

Philadelphia 




Newport News 

Charleston 


Savannah 


6.854 
6,231 


Bermuda 








1 
s 


i 




1 


1 


& 


i 

1 


Ha 


^ 


1 


It 
|5 


East coasts of North and 
South America: 
Key West 





90 




1,040 

1,019 




1,360 

1,360 

346 




1,797 

1,869 

802 

461 




3,814 
3,509 
2,469 
2,155 
1,788 



4,214 
3.909 
2,869 
2,555 
2,188 
400 



4,896 
4,591 
3,551 
3,237 
2,870 
1.100 
746 



5,886 
5,581 
4,541 
4,227 
3,860 
2,065 
1.717 
1,056 



5,986 
6,631 
4,641 
4,327 
3,960 
2.183 
1,835 
1,162 
104 



7,008 
6,703 
5,663 
6,349 
4.986 
3,340 
2,992 
2,228 


HftVftPft XT 


St. Thomas 




Port Castries 






Demerara 






Pemambnoo 








Bahia 










Bio de Janeiro 












Montevideo 














1,312 
1,386 




Buenos Aires 
















Point) 




1 


















1 
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I 



i 

2 



I 



o 



Shores of the Gnlf of 
Mexico and the Carib' 
beau Sea: 

Key West.... 

Apalachioola 

PensHCola 

Mobile 

Sbieldsboro 

Kew Orleans 

Sabine City 

Galveston 

Matasorda 

Rio Grande 

Tampico 

Tnspan 

VeraCniz 

Tabasco 

Carmen 

Campecbe 

Havana 

Cieufnegos 

Port Royal (Jamaica) . 

Port an Prince 

CapeHaitien 

Santo Domingo 

St. Thomas 

Pointe a Pitre (6na- 
delonpe) 

Port Castries (St. 
Lucia) 

Belize 

Grey Town 

Colon ( Aapinwall) 

Carttigena 

Curacao 

Puerto Cabello 

La Guaira 

Port of Spain 




367 
459 
512 
535 
567 
724 
755 
847 



894 
854 
724 
694 
611 
90 
510 
758 
657 
624 
984 
1,040 

1,313 

1,360 
590 
965 
1,086 
1,112 
1,137 
1,244 
1,282 
1,485 




134 
195 
234 
321 
491 
529 
642 
682 
819 
840 
875 
780 
762 
679 
421 
752 
1.014 
1,007 
981 
1,341 
1,397 

1,670 

1,717 
799 
1,174 
1,295 
1,379 
1,494 
1,601 
1,639 
1,842 





77 

120 

229 

406 

445 

559 

598 

749 

781 

840 

765 

751 

668 

512 

803 

1.064 

1.109 

1,083 

1,'443 

1,499 

1,772 

1,819 
848 
1,223 
1,344 
1.428 
1,596 
1,703 
1,741 
1,944 





100 

211 

391 

431 

545 

584 

730 

784 

885 

772 

751 

668 

557 

838 

1,099 

1,162 

1,136 

1.493 

1.552 

1,825 

1,842 
875 
1,250 
1,371 
1,455 
1,649 
1,756 
1,794 
1,997 





170 

353 

392 

507 

552 

695 

760 

790 

750 

728 

645 

573 

841 

1,102 

1,185 

1,159 

1,496 

1,575 

1,848 

1,895 
872 
1,247 
1,368 
1,452 
1,672 
1,779 
1,817 
2,020 




351 



sSl- 



505 


192 


550 


284 


705 


495 


744 


562 


788 


646 


745 


675 


738 


676 


655 , 625 


597 738 


851 947 


1,112 1,208 


1,215 1.356 


1,189 1,330 


1,506 1,602 


1,605 1,746 


1,725 2,019 


1,925 2,066 


882 969 


1,257 1,344 


1,380 1,465 


1,462 1,549 


1,702 1.789 


1,808 1,895 


1,846 1,933 


2,050 2,191 





134 

237 

453 

520 

611 

655 

658 

615 

765 

967 
1,228 
1,392 
1.366 
1,622 
1,772 

2,055 

2,112 
985 
1,360 
1,481 
1,565 
1,805 
1.911 
1.9494: 
2,202 



J. 





180 

407 

456 

681 

623 

662 

633 

847 

1,003 

1,264 

1,466 

1,456 

1,658 

1.762 

2,045 

2.102 
1,047 
1,422 
1,643 
1,627 
1,867 
1.973 
2.011 





230 

318 

415 

510 

630 

523 

819 

992 

1,248 

1.450 

1,448 

1,645 

1,754 

2,037 

2,094 
986 
1,361 
1,482 
1.566 
1,806 
1,912 
1,950 
2.242 



Shores of the Gnlf of 
Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea: 

Tospan 

TersCmz 

Tabasco 

Carmen 

Campeche 

Havana 

Cienfuegos 

Port Boyal (Jamaica) . 

Port an Priuce 

Cape Haitien 

Santo Domingo 

St. Thomas 

Pointe a Pitre (Gna* 
deloupe) 

Port Castries (St. 
Lucia) 

Belize 

Grey Town 

Colon (Aspinwall) . . . 

Cartagena 

Curacao 

Puerto Cabello 

La Guaira 

Port of Spain 





66 

305 

340 

325 

856 

951 

1,207 

1,409 

1,419 

1,604 

1,874 

2,089 

2,129 
951 
1,326 
1,447 
1,531 
1,771 
1.877 
1,916 
2.207 



I 





204 

240 

321 

809 

920 

1,176 

1.384 

1.388 

1,673 

1,843 

2.058 

2,098 
920 
1,295 
1.416 
1,500 
1,740 
1,846 
1,884 
2.176 





60 

153 

680 

785 

1,041 

1,243 

1,253 

1.438 

1,708 

1,923 

1,963 
785 
1,160 
1.281 
1.365 
1,605 
1,711 
1,749 
2,041 





107 

647 

755 

1,011 

1,213 

1,223 

1,408 

1,678 

1,893 

1,933 
755 
1,130 
1,251 
1,336 
1,575 
1.681 
1,719 
2,011 




564 



1,140 
1,150 
1,336 
1,605 

1,820 

1,860 
682 
1.057 
1,178 
1,262 
1,502 
1.608 
1,646 
1.938 



I 

n 




482 
740 
653 
614 
929 
1,019 

1,269 

1,360 
529 
891 
1,013 
1.076 
1,146 
1,240 
1,276 
1,521 




327 
528 
533 
720 
958 

1,189 

1,230 

520 

719 

767 

765 

900 

1,012 

1.044 

1,288 



t 




268 
316 
421 
684 

897 

927 
680 
592 
546 
463 
580 
685 
726 
990 




205 
459 



884 

947 
932 
840 
770 
644 
662 
764 
803 
1,065 



•a 

O 




394 
442 



760 
957 
890 
814 
678 
698 
761 
750 
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Most direct navigable routes (in nautical miles) between Atlantic ports— fiontinned. 





i 


5-8 


if 

r 


1 


{ 




1 


1 


1 

1 




i 


Shores of the Gnlf of 
Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea: 
St. Thomas 




262 

346 

1,364 

1,182 

1,014 

788 

461 

502 

434 

510 






















Pointe a Pitre (Qua- 
delonpe) 




145 

1,557 

1,345 

1,164 

908 

531 

519 

466 

343 




















Port Castries (St. 
Lucia) 




1,589 

1,334 

1,144 

901 

518 

462 

403 

218 



















Belize 




591 

724 

870 

1,140 

1,276 

1,322 

1,586 

















Grey Town 



242 
474 
817 
736 
654 
1,318 














Colon ( Aspinwall) 



266 
677 
794 
726 
1,137 












Cartagena ;. . . . 



415 
551 
587 
902 













111 
148 
452 








Puerto Cabello 



65 
394 






La Gnaira 



324 




Port of Spain 






Distances between Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
[United States Hydrographic Office.] 





By Cape of Good Hope. 


By Suez Canal. 


Ports. 


Fnll-pow- 

ered 

steam 

vessels. 


Auxiliary steam. Sail alone. 


Auxiliary steam. 


Fiill-i>ow- 




North- 
east mon- 
soon. 


South- North- 1 South- 
west mon- east mon- west mon- 
soon, soon. 1 soon. 


North- 
east mon- 
soon. 


South- 
west mon- 
soon. 


ered 
steam 
vessels. 


New York to— 

Bombay 

Colombo 

Calcntta 

Singapore 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Yokonama 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Wellington 


11,250 
10,950 
12,180 
12,150 
13,590 
14,340 
15, 020 
12. 670 
13, 140 
13,710 


12, 670 
11,730 
13, 710 
12,850 
14,750 
15,560 
16,450 
12,840 
13, 310 
14,240 


11,820 
11,730 
13,140 
13,120 
14,660 
15,370 
16,120 
12,840 
18,310 
14,240 


13,310 
12, 370 
14,390 
13,490 
15, 430 
16, 510 
16,900 
13,480 
13,950 
14,880 


12,460 
12,260 
18,780 
13,760 
15,200 
16,010 
16,760 
13,480 
13,950 
14,880 


8,370 
8,610 
10,460 
10,170 
12, 110 
12,920 
13,820 
15, 030 
14,480 
16,680 


8,120 
8,610 
9,830 
10, 170 
11.610 
12,410 
13,160 
15, 010 
14,460 
15,660 


8.120 
8,610 
9.830 
10, 170 
11. 610 
12,360 
13,040 
12,790 
13,320 
14,230 



Ports. 



By Magellan Strait. ^^^J^ 



Full-pow- 

ered 

steam 

vessels. 



Auxiliary 

steam 

vessels. 



Sailing 
vessels. 



To New York flrom— 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Wellington 

Valparaiso -. 

San Francisco — 

Esquimalt 

Honolulu 

New York to— 

Valparaiso 

San Francisco — 

Esquimalt 

Honolulu , 



12,880 
12,700 
11,500 
8,460 
13,000 
13,840 
13,200 

8,460 
13,090 
13,920 
13,200 



13,120 
13,050 
11,850 
8,680 
14,670 
15,830 
14,170 

9,130 
15,350 
15,980 
14,650 



13,760 
13,750 
12,550 
9.400 
15,420 
16,060 
14.970 

9,420 
15,060 
16,290 
15,480 
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Diilancea between Atlantic and Pacific ports — Continued. 
[French Hydrographic Office.] 









Via Saez Canal. 


Via Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 




Calcntta. 


^^r 


Hong- 
kong. 


Yokoha- 
ma. 


Mel- 
bourne. 


Sydney. 


ManiU. 


Hono- 
lulu. 


Boston 


9,677 
10,003 
10,095 

9,668 
11,239 


12, 397 
12,723 
12,815 
13.388 
13, 959 


11, 336 
11, 662 
11,764 
12, 327 
12, 898 


12,909 
13,235 
13,327 
13,900 
14, 471 


12.741 
13,067 
13, 159 
13,732 
14, 303 


13,197 l.'i.»7R 


13,234 


Philadelphia 

Rftllimnm 


13,523 
13,615 
14, 188 
14, 759 


16,055 
16,067 
16, 123 
16,455 


13, 314 
13, 326 


Key West 


13, 382 


^ew Orleans 


13, 714 



OCEAN CARRYING TRADE. 
[Extracts from an address to the Royal Statistical Society by Sir Robert Giffen, January, 1599.J 

A coantry which has a large mercantile marine engaged in the business of carrying 
goods and passengers, not merely to and from its own shores, but between foreign 
countries themselves, earns a great deal of money which must be paid to it, unless 
the money is reinvested again, in the shape of imports. The freights earned consti- 
tute, in fact, an invisible export, to use the phrase of the previous paper, and in auy 
question of the balance of trade ought to appear to the credit of the country earn- 
ing the freights as much as the so-called exports themselves. In the former paper it 
was shown that on any fair calculation the difference thus made to the United King- 
dom amounted to no less a sum than about £60,000,000 annually. 

Another fact to be taken note of in connection with this question of the balance 
of trade is the amount eai*ned by a country like England in its commission business 
generally. As the cent er of the monetary transactions of the world, England receives 
commissions on produce brought to this country to be sold on account of third par- 
ties. It receives money again as an insurer of ships and cargoes. It also receives 
commissions on the bills which are drawn against goods from all parts of the world, 
and which are cleared finally in Lombard street. These commissions and payments 
must be very considerable, and fail to be added to the freight earnings tnemselves 
in a question as to the balance of trade. They were estimated in the former paper, 
a very rough estimate, however, at £16,000,000. * *- * 

It is also contended in some quarters that the value of coal put on board steamers 
for consumption ought to be treated as an export, as it aifects the balance of trade 
in the same way. The same with the value of goods put on board foreign ships of 
war in this country, and so on. Above all, it is asserted that the building of ships 
for foreigners and the sale of old ships to foreigners are, in fact, exports affecting 
the balance of trade in the same way as other exports, and that they ought so to 
appear in the returns. In a recent year it is said tne ships building for and the sale 
of ships to foreigners might amount to a sum of nearly £7,000,000. These, however, 
are all minor matters, in my judgment, however important some of them may seem. 
No such record as that of imports and exports can* be absolutely complete, and it is 
better practically to take the returns as they are upon their existing basis and make 
the best of them rather than attempt a formal completeness which can never be 
attained. Moreover, it is extremely important in these inquiries to avoid dupli- 
cation, and clearly such items as the value of coal put on board steamers for con- 
sumption upon the voyage are more properly taken account of in connection with 
the cost of earning freights than by being treated as on all fours with ordinary 
exports; the same to some extent with the value of ships built for foreigners. A 
good many of the ships which go under foreign flags remain English owned, and in 
an economic sense a good many of these so-caTled exports to foreigners are not really 
exports, because the ships remain English and not foreign, although under a foreign 
flag. It is right, nevertheless, that those who go into the subject in great detail 
should take note of all these points. * * * 

The subject of freight earnings, however, appears to me of even more interest, 
partly on account of the magnitude of the sums involved and partly on account of 
the great development of onr shipping trade which has taken place since 1882. In 
the paper of 1882 the amount of our shipping was stated as just under 4,000,000 tons of 
sailing ships and 2,500,000 tons of steamships ; total, 6,500,000 [net] tons. Since that 
time the sailing ships have diminished to 2,500,000 tons, but the steam fleet has 
increased to 6,500,000 [net] tons. The change represents an enormous difference in 
efficiency. Applying the same rule that was applied in 1882, so as to reduce the 
efficiency of the mercantile fleet to a common denominator— that is, multiplying the 
steam ton by four to show its equivalence with the sailing ton — we may say that 

42 20 
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the capacity of the mercantile fleet of the United Kingdom since 1882 has increased 
from abont 14,000,000 sailing tons to about 29,000,000 sailing tons — ^that is, the 
tonnage is practically doable what it was.' 

Using the formula of 1882 — viz, £5 per ton as the annnal earning of sailing ships 
and £15 per ton as the annual earnings of steamers — we should reach a sum of no 
less than £110,000,000 annually as the earnings of our mercantile fleet, which wonld 
of course more than account, with the other items mentioned, for the excess of 
imports. 

We can not, however, suppose the earnings to be quite so laree per ton. We 
know from other sources that freights have been reduced since 1882. In the special 
statistical tables relating to British trade and production, 1864-1895, issued by the 
Board of Trade in 1896 (C — 8211), there is a statement showing what the coarse of 
freights has been from 1872, and I have had these fi^nres continned to the present 
time. The following short summary will give some idea of the changes : 

Freights in 1880-81 and in 1898 compared. 



Grain: 

New York to United Kincdom per quarter. . 

Philadelphia to United Kingdom do. . . . 

San Francisco to United Kingdom per ton of wheat. . 

Odessa to United Kingdom per quarter. . 

Guano: 

Chinchas to United Kingdom per ton.. 

Rice: 

Rangoon, etc., to the United Kingdom do — 

Coal: 

"Wales to Aden do 

Wales to Bombay do . . 

Wales to GibralUr do.... 

Wales to Madeira (sailing vessel) do — 



1880-81. 



d. 8. 

6 

6 

6 to 65 

to 22 



1898. 



*. d. 



3 

3 

25 to 27 

11 



40 to 42 6 
50 to 52 6 



19 
22 



26 3 to 27 6 



16 
15 



It would have been instructive to pick out one or two of the items to show the 
complete history, as freights have been higher during the last two years than they 
appear to have been for some years before ; but the changes have evidently been 
very considerable, and they apply to a very important part of the shipping trade, 
principally to the steamers conveying goods on long voyages. It does not follow 
that there is an equal and universal reduction in the earnings of our mercantile 
fleet as there is in the freights quoted. Many of the vessels depend largely on the 
mail and passenger traffic, while it will be observed that the diminution in the rate 
of freight on short voyages, even in the above table, is much less than on long voy- 
ages. The carrying capacity of ships has also increased, so that if they get less per 
ton for what they carry ,*yet as they carry more tons their gross earnings are not 
proportionally reduced. Still there is a great reduction of some kind in earnings 
per ton; and although the mercantile fleet has been increasing, as we have seen, 
there can be no doubt that the larger amount of work that it has been doing has 
been at a less rate, so that the gross income of the fleet can not have increased in 
proportion. 

I have collected and put in the Appendix (see Table F) a considerable number of 
statements, which I have been able to obtain from shipowners and others acquainted 
with the trade, bearing upon the question of the diminution of gross earnings per 
ton since 1882. I should be inclined to infer from these that the gross earnings of 
sailing ships can hardly be put down now at more than £4 per ton annually, allowing 
for want of employ ment at times, which wonld give a gross income for sailing ships 
of about £10,000,000. The gross earnings of steamers, again, instead of being put at 
£15 per ton, as was the caae in 1882, I should hardly put at more than £12 per ton, 
one year with another, at the present time, which would give about £78,000,000; 
total sailing and steamships together, £88,000,000. This is much less than the 
£110,000,000 above mentioned, but it is a large sum.^ 



» Assuming the steam ton to be no more than the equivalent of 3 sailing tons, it 
would still be true that the efficiency of the fleet has been doubled since the date 
in the paper of 1882. This is confirmed by Table E in the Appendix, showing an 
increase in the quantity of coal put on board steamers for consumption in the for- 
eign trade from 5,000,000 to over 11,000,000 tons since 1880-1882. 

2The different meanings of the word "ton'' applied to shipping business should be 
attended to. A '' ton '' of shipping is a unit of measurement, and a ton of freight 
may be a ton weight only. The context usually indicates the meaning. 
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Even if the sum should be subjected to considerable reductions for outlays upon 
the ships spent abroad, and for other reasous, we should still get a large Hgure. To 
be quite safe, I propose to put the figure at from £70,000,000 to £80,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time. Whatever may be the exact sum, it seems plaiu that the earnings of our 
mercantile fleet are so considerable that along with the income from our investments 
abroad and from commissions there can be no question of the excess of imports 
bein^ sufficiently, and more than sufficiently, accounted for. There can be no ques- 
tion, indeed, that even in a timei like the present this country is continuing to add to. 
its investments in foreign countries. 

Before leaving this question I should like to mention a point that was not referred 
to in my former paper, but which has already been glanced at, viz, the question of 
the ownership by Britishjnerohants and others of ships sailing under foreign flags 
and which do not form part of the registered shipping of the United Kingdom. 
Some of you would not fail to notice that among the Spanish ships captured by the 
American fleet in the course of the recent war were ships which proved, in fact, to 
belong to merchants in Liverpool — Spanish or Anglo-Spanish firms. While the ships 
were really, and I suppose properly, flyine the Spanish flag, they were, iu fact, 
owned by merchants resident in the Unitea Kingdom. There is reason to believe 
that this ownership of ships under foreign flags is very extensive in the United 
Kingdom, however it is managed, and the economic effect is to a large extent the 
same as if the ships were registered in the United Kingdom and considered to be 
British ships. The difference is that the crews are more largely of foreign nation- 
ality, and the pay of the crews would, therefore, go to the credit of the foreign 
nation to which the members belonged, and not to the credit of the United Kingdom. 
Still to a large extent a great deal of the cost of running these ships' and of the 
profits earned ought to come into account as part of the earnings of the shipping fleet 
of the United Kingdom. Of course care would have to be taken in j^oing into such 
a subject in detail to avoid duplications. The earnings of the ships must not be 
counted, and then the capital invested treated in some other account as part of the 
British capital invested abroad. * * * 

There are obvious reasons why the United States should have an excess of exports. 
In the first place the United States has to pay in its exports for the share of the carriage 
of goods in its foreign trade which is performed by foreign ships. This is a very large 
figure. In recent years the proportion of the imports and exports of the United 
States carried in foreign ships has ranged between 75 and 80 per oent, so that the 
United States is a country which has to pay other nations for the carriage of its 
goods in the foreign trade. It may be mentioned, by the way, that the foreign coun- 
try which does the carrying trade for the United States is n^ainly the United King- 
dom, and in this difference between the two countries we have accordingly, pro 
tanto, an explanation of the excess of imports in the case of the United Kingdom 
and of the excess of exports in the case of the United States. Next, the United 
States is a country which owes money in various ways to foreign nations. There is 
an annual stream of American visitors to Europe, and there is an American colony 
permanently residing in Europe whose expenses have to be paid for. More impor- 
tant still, a great deal of capital has been invested in the United States by Euro- 
peans, by English people, by Dutch people, and Belgians, as Well as by French and 
Germans, not to speak of minor nationalities in Europe. The interest on this debt 
has of course to be paid in exports, unless to the extent that in any given period 
reinvestments are made in the United States. In these various ways, then, an excess 
of exports from the United States can be accounted for, and it may be qnestioned 
whether in recent years, when the excess of exports was so large, any great with- 
drawal of capital from the United States was in progress. » * * 

One cannot but be struck by the incessant changes that are ^oing on in the nature 
of our foreign trade. It is one thing at one period, another thing at another period ; 
and a few years suffice to make a great transformation. Probably this has always 
been the rule. At one time in the history of our foreign trade the export of raw 
wool, to use a common phrase, was king; at a later, the export of woolen manufac- 
tures; at a later still, the export of cotton manufactures; and last of all, about 
twenty or thirty years ago, the export of iron and iron manufactures. What we see 
in the recent history is that other things than those mentioned have lately been 
developing the most rapidly. Coal and other articles have been exported more 
largely than ever before, and they occupy a larger proportionate place in our export 
liste. Some entirely new articles, such as cycles, appear in these lists for the first 
time. At the same time our shipping fleet, whose work, as we have seen, is an export 
in a special form, has developed prodigiously. Coal and shipping together, we may 
say, now occupy a chief place, such as was formerly held by wool, then by woolen 
manufactnres, then by cotton manufactures, and then by iron and iron manufac- 
tures. * * * 

The excess of imports is to be accounted for in the trade of a coimtry like England 
in several ways, principally by the fact that England is a shipowning country and 
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does a large business all over the world in carrying goods and passengers.- This work 
is really in itself in the nature of an export, giving the country a credit for so much 
in its dealings with other countries. In addition, England is a country which earns 
largely commissions of different kinds in its trade with different countries as the 
commercial and monetary center of the world's trade. Last of all, England is one 
of the countries which has become entitled to the receipt of large interest and profits 
from other countries on account of capital which it has invested and business which 
it carries on in such countries, including the sums receivable by English subjects in 
the service of a dependency like India. ^ * * 

With regard to toe earnings of ships, it is pointed out that the increase allowed 
for is very much less than the increase in the magnitude of the shipping fleet itself. 
In 1882 the calculation was that the shipping fleet consisted of 4,000,000 [net] tons of 
sailing ships and 2,500,000 [net] tons of steamers, the equivalent in sailing tons of the 
steamers being considered to be 10,000,000, making the total in all 14,000,000. At the 
present time the shipping fleet consists of a smaller number of sailing tonnage, the num- 
ber of tons being now onlv 2,500,000. But the number of steam tons has increased to 
6,500,000, equivalent on the former computation to 26,000,000 tons, and making the 
total of the fleet at the present time m the equivalent of sailing tonnage over 
28,000,000 tons, or double what the figure was eighteen years ago. If the earnings 
of the ships had increased proportionately to what they were in 1882, the figure 
would now be £110,000,000, as compared with an amount between £70,000,000 and 
£80,000,000, above estimated. Along with the iucrease of steam tonnage, how- 
ever, there has been a great increase in efficiency and diminution in the cost of 
construction and working, resulting in a great reduction of freights, and it is not 
possible to estimate that the gross earnings have increased in proportion to the 
increase of the fleet itself. The estimate finally arrived at is between £70,000,000 
and £80,000,000. *^ * * 

[Extracts from paper read before the Koyal Statistical Society, January 17, 1899, by Sir Robert Giffen, 

K. C« B., LiL. D., !F. K. S.J 

THE EARNINGS AND VALUE OF THE MERCANTILB FLEET SINCE 1882. 

It would have encumbered the paper too much to include in it an account of the 
various statements which I have collected or had prepared as to the earnings and 
value of our shipping fleet since the period of the former paper, viz, 1880-18^. As 
stated in the text, very great changes have taken place, and it can not be assumed 
from the increase of the shipping fleet itself, and particularly the increase of the 
steam shipping fleet, that the value and earnings have increased in proportion, 
although there is a very considerable increase. 

In the paper of 1882 accounts were given respecting a certain number of our lead- 
ing shipping companies. I do not know whether it would be possible to give similar 
particulars lor all of them at present, but one or two comparisons may suffice to show 
the change that has taken place. The Peninsular and Oriental Company is one of 
the most important and typical of one description of steamship. The tonnage of the 
fleet of this company in 1880 was given in the paper referred to as over 127,000 tons. 
This is gross registered tonnage, and the value of the fleet being stated in the 
accounts as £2,213,000, the value per ton works out as £17 8s. In the last accounts 
of the company the corresponding figures would be : Tonnage, 261,000 tons ; total 
value, £2,948,000, which gives a value per ton of rather more than £11. These fig- 
ures appear to be rather lower than the real value, which was stated, I believe by 
the chairman, at the last annual meeting as about £13 10s. per ton, but there is no 
doubt of a considerable reduction from the average value per ton as stated in 1882. 
Similarly, the Cunard Steamship Company, which had a fleet of 61,000 tons in 1880, 
valued at £18 12s. per ton, has now a fleet of 119,000 tons, valued at about £13 10s. 
per ton. Some such changes have no doubt occurred with reference to the valua- 
tions of the higher class of steamers. These are the figures per gross registered ton. 
The equivalent per net registered ton, as explained in the paper of 1882, would be 
about dO per cent more. 

In the paper of 1882 the average value of the highest class of vessels, including, 
however, some of the second class, was put at £16 ISs. per ton gross, or £25 per net 
registered ton, and the average reduction now, according to the above 'and other 
figures, would appear to be 20 to 25 per cent. 

It is more interesting still to compare the average value of what are called "ordi- 
nary cargo" steamers, aud on this head, through the courtesy of leading firms of 
ship brokers, I am enabled to give the following table of prices of cargo steamers 
continuously from the year 1882, separate figures being shown for new steamers, for 
second-baud steamers 2 to 5 years old, and for second-hand steamers 5 to 10 years 
old. These figures, it will be observed, are given, not for the gross registered ton, as 
is the case with those already referred to, but for what is called per tou dead weight, 
an expression well known in the shipping trade. For the purpose of this paper it 
would have been more convenient to have the figures stated per gross register^ ton 
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or per net registered ton, as it is with these figures that we have to deal in the offi- 
cial statistics. But the dead- weight ton being adhered to all through in the tables, 
the figures are of course satisfactory bo far as for comparison, except to the extent 
that the shipbuilding has improved, so that the carrying capacity of ships has been 
increasing in proportion to the same number of gross registered or net registered 
tons. The following is the table : 

Value of cargo steamerSf 1882-1898. 
[Per ton dead weight.] 



Second hand. 



Year. 



New Bteamers. 



2 to 5 years old. 5 to 10 years old 



1882. 



1884. 
1885. 



& 8. 

13 , 

9 I 

8 I 

7 10 I 



& 8. £ 
10 Otoll 
9 OtolO 
8 to 9 
6 



£8. & 8. 

8 

6 0to7 

5 0to6 

5 



1887 

18882 

1889 

1890 

1891* 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897: 

First half.... 

Second half* . 
1898: 

First half .... 

Second half . . 



5 10 to 6 



7 10 

8 











6 to 6 10 



6 10 to 7 

7 10 



5 

6 
9 

7 Oto 8 

6 10 

5 

4 10 

4 10 

4 to 4 10 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 10 



5 
5 
7 

5 0to6 
4 10 
4 
3 10 

3 to 3 10 
3 
3 



3 10 to 4 

4 10 to 5 



5 
to 5 10 



' Sales were nominal on account of the depression. 

> At the end of 1888 there was a rapid advance in prices, equal to £2 to £3 per ton dead weight. 

* Prices eased very much toward the end of this year. 

4 LittTe contracted, owing to engineers' strike. 

The effect of this table is that whereas in 1882 new steamers cost £13 per ton dead 
weight and in the following year were as high as £9 per ton, the price in 1896 was 
as low as £b 10s. to £6 per ton, and although there has been improvement since, the 
figure for 1898 is as low as £7 10s. per ton. There are corresponding changes, it will 
be observed, in second-hand steamers, the reduction in value, broadly speaking, being 
about 40 per cent. The reduction per gross registered ton, or per net registered ton, 
would not apparently be so great, as the carrying capacity in proportion to such ton- 
nage has increased; but allowing for every improvement that may have taken place 
in the carrying capacity of ships per gross registered ton, or per net registered ton, 
we have here undoubtedly a great reduction of the value of the shipping fleet as 
reckoned by such tonnage. 

With regard to earnings, it would appear from the accounts of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, already referred to, that whereas in 1882 the earnings of the fleet 
of 127,000 tons amounted to £2,014,000, or £15 17s. per ton, the earnings of 1898 of a 
fleet of 260,000 tons amounted to £2,844,000, or about £11 per ton. At this distance 
of time it ma^ be possible that some changes in making the computation have inad- 
vertently been made, but apparently there is some such reduction in the gross earn- 
ings per ton as from close upon £16 to £11. Similarly, in the Cunard Line the gross 
earnings per ton in 1880 worked out as £18 lis., but in the last accounts of the com- 
pany the figure would appear to be at the present time about £11 per ton. Some of 
the leading companies which give figures on this head at the former period do not 
appear to give them now, but a figure of £11 per gross ton would appear to be for 
such steamers a fair average, and the reduction is thus from £15 per ton to £11 per 
ton— over 25 per cent — the equivalent change in the net registered ton being from 
£20 to £15. 

A corresponding change in the earnings of cargo steamers, which were reckoned 
in 1882 as earning about £15 per net registered as a minimum, would be a reduction 
to £11 per ton. 

That some reductions have in fact occurred appears to be confirmed by the follow- 
ing statements from leading shipowners and other persons connected with the ship- 
ping trade, which may be enumerated as Statements A and B. 
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Statement A is to the following effect : 

" In the past sixteen years there has been an average reduction in freights of 
about 30 per cent, and the reduction in gross earnings per ton would probably 
amount to 20 per cent. With regard to insurance I should say that there nas been 
a reduction in this charge of from 20 to 25 per cent/^ 

Statement B is to the following effect : 

" In 1882 we built steamers for ordinary cargo purposes carrying about 3,000 tons, 
and the cost was about £9 10s. per ton on the carrying capacity. By 1^7, for the 
same trades and purposes we built steamers of 4,500 tons, at a cost of £6 58., from 
which you will see that the increase in size was 50 per cent; decrease in cost, 33 per 
cent. To propel the larger boats at the same speed, increased oonsumption of coal 
20 per cent. 

** There is no such thing as the average freight or the average earning, speaking of 
the ships under our charge. You may deduce the average earnings of a given com- 
pany, but probably the vessels' earnings would not be the same in 1897 and 1882, and 
the comparison consequently would not be the same thing. Also, a shipper of one 
article between two places, say coal from Cardiff to Port Said, our modem trade, 
could tell you his average rate per ton for any year, but the average of two compet- 
itors in the same trade would nofc agree. 

** X do not think wages have changed much, if anything. Probably a little dearer; 
crews, provisions, etc., hardly any change. Insurance cheaper, but not to an extent 
to make any serious difference in working expenses.'^ 

The correspondent who supplies Sxatement B also adds some rates of freight in 
1882 and 1897, for the purpose of showing how violently freight rates fluctuate. 

Freight rates in 188£ and 1897 compared. 



Cardiff to Genoa 

Cardiff to Bombay. . . 

Bombay 

Cardiff to Port Said . 




These figures fully confirm the statement as to freights quoted in the text, and the 
correspondent adds that at the lower freights the larger ships, having less coal and 
costing so much less, have done well. He adds a note which it may be useful to 
quote as bearing on the general subject of freight earning and of this paper: 

** Invisible exports and imports. What are the Suez Canal dues in this viewf 
They are paid in Egypt ; the shareholders are all over Europe. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company pay about £250,000 per annum in canal dues. Every steamer of 
5,000 tons capacity, for the voyage to and from India, pays in dues at Port Said 
about £2,500, a large portion of the freight." 

A further statement received does not make comparison between the present time 
and 1882, going back to 1890 only, but as far as it goes it will be observed what the 
correspondent states is fully in agreement with the tables as to the value of ships 
above given. 

"I calculate that the builders' prices to-day for good-sized tramp steamers are just 
about equal to what they were in 1890. The drop in prices between 1890 and 1895 
was, in my opinion, about 25 per cent. The lowest prices that were accepted was 
in 1894-95 and 1896, in which three years prices were about the same. The increase 
in prices between 1896 and 1897 was about 10 per cent, and between 1897 and the 
end of 1898 about 15 per cent, making a total increase of about 25 per cent from the 
lowest point during the last nine years." 

To show further the course of our shipping trade in recent years, the following 
extracts are made from the circulars of Messrs. Angier Brothers and of Mr. John 
White at different dates between 1890 and 1895. 

[Extract from Messrs. Angler Brothers, Circnlar, dated December 31, 1890.] 

The loss of earning power has reduced the market value of steamers, and few buy- 
ers who know much of the working of them would be tempted to pay above £6 lOs. 
to £7 for good new boats with triple expansion engines of the best type and fair 9 
to 10 knote speed. Builders' costs, on the other hand, have not yet come down suflS- 
ciently to allow them to tender at these prices, but all things taken into acconnt, 
Ijaey run little risk by taking distant deliveries on about these terms. 
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[Extract from John White's Annual Shipping Review, datedJannary 1, 1891.] 

Prices of ready and secondhand steamers have, in sympathy with the cost of new 
vessels, considerably declined, and for all vessels there is a fall of fully 20 per cent 
on the year. Steel sailing ships can be contracted to be built at 10 per cent less than 
iron vessels ten years old realize.d twelve months since. 

[Extract from John White's Annual Shipping Review, dated January 2, 1893.] 

The reduced demand for new vessels has enabled builders and engineers, also 
manufacturers of material, to obtain a reduction of wages from the inflated rates the 
men obtained in busy times, and builders are now able to quote unprecedented! y 
low prices. Contracts can now be placed at 10 to 15 per cent less than twelve months 
ago, when there had already been a substantial reduction. 

[Extract from John White's Half- Yearly Shipping Review, dated July 10, 1893.] 

The prices at which contracts have lately been placed are unprecedented, but 
having been taken by responsible firms who are not likely to accept less than cost, 
proves the economies that have been made in shipbuilding, to enable steamers to be 
produced at such figures. The prices accepted for steamers of 5,000 tons have not 
exceeded what would have been the cost of a vessel half the size ten years since, or 
what would have been paid four years since for a vessel of 3,000 tons. 

[Extracts from John White's Annual Shipping Review, dated January 1, 18951] 

Material is at the lowest price known, being £4 12s. 6d. for steel plates against 
£5 10s. in March. « « « Secondhand steamers with compound engines have 
depreciated most severely during the past year owing to the reduced price of new 
tonnage and to timidity of purchasers to run vessels except of the most modern 
type. A large number of steamers of ten to thirteen years old, but with boilers 
good for several years' work, have changed hands at prices 25 to 30 per cent less than 
they would have realized twelve months previously. The Japanese have been lar^e 
customers for secondhand modem and old steamers, and for such boats have paid 
fairly good prices. 

The production of sailing vessels has been very small during the past year. New 
vessels . built on speculation have realized extremely low prices and the most recent 
sales of secondhand ships show a very marked reduction ; indeed, it is most difficult 
to effect sales of this class of property. 

[Extract fh>m John White's Annual Shipping Review, dated January 2, 1899.] 

Prices of new steamers are about 15 per cent higher than at the commencement of 
the year. Very large profits have been made by sellers on steamers in a forward 
condition that could take advantage of the good freights. Secondhand steamers 
have met with a ready sale and commanded prices fully 10 per cent over what they 
would have realized twelve months since. Many owners have taken advantage of 
the good prices to realize their old tonnage with a view to replacing them with 
modem boats later on. 

From all these statements it is evident that the great development of our shipping 
trade in the last sixteen years has been accompanied by an equally remarkable 
reduction in the cost of constructing the ships, especially when measured by their 
carrying capacity, and by an equally remarkable reduction of the cost of working 
per ton. It would clearly, therefore, be impossible to assume the same rate of gross 
earnings as was assumed in 1882. The average of course changes greatly from year 
to year, but a reduction of gross earnings from £15 per net registered ton, which 
was the average assumed in 1882, to £11 or £12 per net registered ton at the present 
time would appear to be justified. 

As further bearing on the subject, it may be noticed that there has been no such 
increase in the number of persons employed in the shipping fleet or in the rates of 
pay as would have implied any great increase in the cost of working. It appears 
from the Table No. 26 of the annual return as to the progress of British merchant 
Hhipping, published by the board of trade, that in 1882 the total number of persons, 
exclusive of masters and also exclusive of Lascars, was 196,000. Inclusive of mas- 
ters the number would probably have been somewhere about 210,000^. At the pres- 
ent time, that is in 1897, inclusive of masters the numbers are given as 209,000, so 
that in the interval it would seem there has been no great increase, although there 
has been a considerable increase from a year like 1^6 or 1887, when, as we have 
seen, shipping was extremely distressed. There appears, however, to have been a 
considerable increase in the number of Lascars, who must have amounted in 1888 to 
about 18,000, and in 1897 to 31,000, these being the differences between the total 
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numbers employed altogether and the total employed exclusiye of Lascars. Alto- 
gether, then, in spite of the enormous Increase of our mercantile fleet in the last six- 
teen years, there has been no great increase in the European personnel, and nnless 
there has been an increase of wages, this part of the cost of production can hardly 
have increased. 

It will be seen from some of the statements above given that the rates of wages 
are not considered to have increased, and this appears to be fully confirmed by an 
examination of the returns respecting wages, which have been published by the 
board of trade. There has been no such increase of rates of wages as to add to the 
cost of working the mercantile fleet per ton, and apparently the cost per ton has 
rather diminished than increased when we compare 1897 with 1882. At the same 
time it must be remembered that as the change which has been going on in recent 
years consists in an exclusive increase of steamers along with a diminution of sail- 
ing ships, and as the rates of wages are higher in steamers than in sailing ships the 
effect is that there must be some increase in the total payment of wages as compared 
with the period sixteen years ago. The rates for each class may remain pretty much 
the same, but it is the classes at the higher rates which have increased in the interval. 
The aggregate is accordingly increased to a certain extent without much change in 
the rates of wages for each class. This result is quite consistent with there being 
no increase in the cost of wages per ton as already stated, but rather a decrease. 
The increased number of tons, as we have seen, has not brought with it any corre- 
sponding increase in the numbers employed. 

The following statement as to wages, compiled from the board of trade returns, 
appears to -confirm these unofficial statements: 

Statement showing the monthly rates of wages (in addition to food) of A. BJs on sailing 
and steam vessels for certain voyages from the undermentioned ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1882 and 1897, respectively, 

[Extracted from the tables showing the progress of British merchant shipping for 1882 and 1897, 

respectively.] 



Port and voyage. 



Mediterranean 

North America 

South America 

East Indies and China. 
Australia 



LIVERPOOL. 



Mediterranean 

North America 

South America 

East Indies and China . 



LONDON. 



Mediterranean..... 70 to 80 

North America 75 to 80 

South America 60 to 70 

Coast of Africa 65 to 75 

East Indies and China 60 to 75 

Australia 65 to 70 



Monthly rates of wages of able seamen 



Steamships in— Sailing vessels in— 
1882. 



1897. 



1882. 



1897. 



70 to 75 I 
70 to 80 I 



70 i 
70 , 



65 to 70 I 
80 to 90 I 
60 
60 



NEWCASTLE AND SHIELDS. 



Mediterranean 

North America 

South America 

Coast of Africa 

East Indies and China. 
Australia 



80 
80 



a. 
70 


60 to 65 

75 to 80 

60 

60 

60 


a. 


80 
70 
65 
70 


60 
55 
55 
55 


70 
80 to 90 

70 
70 to 75 


60 
60 
55 
55 


60 

55 to 60 

55 

55 


70 to 75 
80 
70 
75 


60 to 65 

60 to 65 

60 


65 
55 
55 


70 
70 to 80 


60 
60 


55 
55 


80 to 85 






80 to 85 






80 to 85 
80 to 85 


60 to 70 


60 


80 to 85 
80 to 85 


60 


60 









These statements as to wages, then, fully support the view above given as to there 
being no noticeable increase in the rates for each class of person employed. As 
already stated, however, this is quite consistent with an increase in the wages 
bill in the aggregate, although the l*2uropeau personnel has not increased, because 
the classes at higher rates have increased and the others diminished, and also with 
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a decrease in the outlay on wages per net registered ton, because the tonnage has 
increased so enormously. 

It will have been seen also from the above statements that the outlay for coal per ton 
has greatly diminished, but the coal bill in the aggregate must have greatly increased. 
- The increase in the coal consumed, according to Statement B, amounts to 20 per 
cent where there is an increase of 50 per cent in tonnage, and as the steam tonnage 
since 1882 has increased altogether 150 per cent, this implies an addition of 60 per 
cent to the coal bill of the former period. 

Similar changes have takenplace with regard to other items, such as repairs, 
depreciation, and insurance. The cost per ton has diminished, but the aggregate 
increased. 

Altogether the consideration of the outlays for the shipping fleet supports the 
statements as to the reduction in ^ross earnings. The fleet nas increased enor- 
mously, but the cost of working has greatly diminished, rendering possible the 
redaction of freights. 

In the time at my disposal it was not possible to obtain the elaborate statements 
as to cost of working supplied in 1882, but it may be hoped that the renewed inter- 
est in the subject will induce some farther inquiries on this head. 

9. FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE— UNITED STATES. 

The following statement of the value of imports and exports carried in United 
States and in foreign vessels and the tonnage of entries and clearances from 1821 to 
1899 is furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department : 



Fiscal year— 



1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
3833 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
185<). 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 



Imports. 



In oars and 
other land 
vehicles. 



In American 
vessels. 



In foreign 
vessels. 



Exports. 



In oars and I ▼« a ™«.«:„^« 
other land , ^"^ ^^T^*'*'' 
vehicles. '*'««^^«- 



In foreign 
vessels. 



$58,025,890 
76, 984, 331 
71,511,541 
75, 265. 053 
91, 902, 512 
80, 778, 120 
74, 965, 496 
81, 951, 319 
69, 325, 552 
66,035,739 
93, 962, 110 
90,298,229 
98, 060, 772 
113,700,174 
135,288,865 
171,056,442 
122, 177, 193 
103,887,448 
143, 874, 252 
92,802,352 
113, 221. 877 
88, 724, 280 
49, 971, 875 
94, 174, 673 
102,438,481 
106, 008, 173 
113, 141, 357 
128, 647, 232 
120, 382, 152 
139,657,043 
163,650,543 
155, 258, 467 
191, 688, 325 
215. 376, 273 
202, 234, 900 
249, 972, 512 
259, 116, 170 
203, 700, 016 
216, 123, 428 
228,164,855 
201, 544, 055 
92, 274, 100 
109, 744, 580 
81, 212, 077 
74,385,116 
112. 040, 395 
117, 209, 536 
122, 965, 225 
136. 802, 024 



$4, 559, 825 
6,257,210 
6, 067, 726 
5, 283, 954 
4,487.563 
4, 196, 357 
4, 518, 572 
6,558,505 
6, 166, 975 
4,481,181 
0,229,014 
10,731,037 
10, 057, 539 
12,821,858 
14, 606, 877 
18, 323, 593 
18, 812, 024 
10,629,956 
18, 217, 880 
14, 33^ 167 
14, 72 i WO 
11,437,807 
14,781,924 
U,2()0,;i62 

14. 81*-., 1)83 

15, m:i. tJ24 
33, 4U4, 281 
20, 351, 696 
27, 475. 287 
:^s 481.275 
Oa, 074, 389 
53,038,388 
76, 290, 322 
86, 117, 821 
59, 233, 620 
64, 667, 430 

101, 773, 971 
78, 913, 134 
122, 644, 702 
134,001,399 
134,106,098 
113, 497, 629 
143, 175, 340 
248, 350, 818 
174, 170. 536 
333, 471, 703 
300, 622, 035 
248, 659, 583 
300, 512, 231 



155, 175, 
6U, 715, 
65, :!15, 
C7. 411, 
88, 799, 
est, 553, 
72, U90, 
(51.108, 
(JL'. U89, 
6: J, 882, 
Go, 546, 
6t), 140, 
08, 058, 

77, 693, 
94, 135, 
97, 132, 
01, 207, 
fc'J, 818, 
94. 787, 

lor — 

94, 808, 

79, 893, 
C5, 053, 

78, 450, 
86, !»42, 

80, 550, 
100, 204, 
109, 057, 
100.533, 

99, 015, 
152,456, 
139, 476, 
155, 028, 
191,322, 
203, 250, 
232, 295, 
251, 214, 
243, 491, 
249, 617, 
279, 082, 
179, 972, 
125, 421, 
132, 127, 
102,849, 

93,017, 
218,671, 
180, 625, 
175, 016, 
153, 154, 



$9,798,410 
11,444,713 
9, 383, 464 
8, 674, 951 
10,735,689 
8, 041. 806 

10. 232. 283 
11, 156, 312 
10, 269, 230 

9, 966, 789 
15,764,402 
21,036,183 
22,082,202 
26, 643, 512 
27, 558, 386 
31, 530, 583 
26, 211, 813 
18,666,817 
26,240,468 
26, 463, 689 
27, 043, 165 
24, 798. 511 
19,292,844 
32, 749, 517 
27, 704, 164 
26, 938, 341 
53,868,210 
44, 374, 200 
45, 222, 697 
52, 283, 679 
65, 931, 322 
70,181,429 
75, 947, 855 
84,474,054 

71. 906. 284 
94, 669, 146 

111,745,825 
81, 153, 133 
107, 171, 509 
121,039,894 
69, 372, 180 
104, 517, 667 
199,880,691 
237,442,730 
262,839,588 
351,754,928 
280, 708, 368 
301,886.491 
285, 979, 781 
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9. PORBIGN CARRYING TRADE— UNITED STATES— Continued. 
Total imports and exports carried in American and in foreign vesselsy etc, — Contiuaed. 



Fiscal year- 



Imports. 



In cars and 
other land 
vehicles. 



Exports. 



In American 
A'essels. 



1870 




1871 


$15, 187, 354 
17, 635, 681 
17,070,548 
14, 513, 336 
13, 083, 859 

12. 148, 667 
10, 697, 640 
12, 965, 999 
11,983,823 
15, 142, 465 
17, 193, 213 
22, 854, 946 
23, 003, 048 
20, 140, 294 

21. 149, 476 
24, 555, 683 
27, 562, 059 

32, 209, 459 

38, 227, 861 
40,621,361 
40, 932, 755 

39, 726, 595 
44,121,094 
29, 623, 095 

33, 201, 988 
35, 535, 079 
35, 812, 620 
30, 427, 784 
33, 424, 821 


1872 : 

1878 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899» 



$153,237,077 
103,285,710 
177, 286, 302 
174, 739, 834 
176,027,778 
157, 872, 726 
143, 389, 704 
151,834,067 
146, 499, 282 
143, 590, 363 
149,317,368 
133, 631, 146 
130, 266, 826 
136, 002, 290 
135, 046, 207 
112, 884, 052 
118, 942, 817 
121, 365, 493 
123, 525, 298 

120, 782, 910 
124,948,948 
127, 471, 678 
139, 139, 891 
127,096,434 

121, 561, 193 
108, 229, 615 
117, 299, 074 
109,133,454 

93, 535, 867 
82, 050, 118 



In foreign I ^i?*J?JlJ)? In American In foreign 
vessels. ' *\*ehicie8 I vessels. | vessels. 



$309, 140, 510 
363, 020, 644 
445,416,783 
471,806,766 
405,320,135 
382, 949, 568 
321, 139, 500 
329, 565, 833 
807, 407, 565 
310,499,599 
503,494,913 
491, 840, 269 
671,517,802 
564, 175, 576 
512, 511, 192 
443, 513, 801 
491, 937, 636 
543,^92,216 
568, 222, 357 
586, 120, 881 
623, 740, 100 
676,511,763 
648, 535, 976 
695. 184, 394 
503, 810, 334 
590, 638, 362 
626, 890, 521 
619,784,338 
492,086,003 
581, 673, 560 



$7, 798, 156 

10,015.089 

10, 799, 430 

8,509,205 

7, 304, 376 

6,824,487 

6,767,170 

7, 511. 365 

7,439,862 

5,838,928 

8, 269, 308 

12, 118, 371 

26, 089, 844 

26,573,774 

24, 183, 299 

19, 144. 667 

21, 389, 666 

22, 147, 368 

28, 436, 517 

32, 949, 902 

81,923,439 

33,221,472 

43,862,947 

49, 221, 427 

49,902,754 

61, 131, 125 

65,082,305 

73,283,704 

83,870,897 



$329,786,978 

I I 392,801,932 

I 393,929,579 

; 494,915,886 

; 533,885,971 

I 501,838,949 

I 492,215,487 

530.354,703 

I 569,583,544 

i I 600.769,633 

I 720,770,521 

I 777,162,714 

I 641,460,967 

i 694,331,348 

' 615,287,007 

I 636,004,765 

581, 973, 477 

621,802,292 

606,474,964 

630,942,660 

747, 376, 644 

I 773,669,324 

i 916, 022, 832 

733,132,174 

709, 212, 122 

695,357,830 

751, 083, 000 

905, 969, 428 

1,090,406,476 

1,064,558,517 



1 Preliminary figures. 

NoTB. — The amounts carried in cars and other land vehicles were not separately stated prior to 
July 1, 1870. Exports are stated in mixed gold and carrency values fh>m 1862 to 1879, inclusive. 

Total imports and exports carried in American and in foreign vesselSj etc, — Continued. 





Total imports and exports. 


Per cent 


Fiscal year— 


In cars and 
other land 
vehicles. 


In vessels- 


carried in 
American 




American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


vessels. 


1821 




$1K{,201,462 
137,099,899 
130, 827, 207 

142, 076, 759 
180, 702, 261 
150, 331, 636 
147, 056, 040 

143, 059, 693 
131,414,993 
129,918,458 
159, 508, 291 
156,438,989 
166, 119, 003 
191,393,635 
229,424,056 
268, 188, 899 
213,384,756 
192, 907, 247 
238, 062, 200 
198, 424, 609 
208, 030, 515 
168,617,303 
115,026,511 
172,025.202 
189,;i80,923 
192, 558, 348 
213, 346, 161 


$14,358,236 
17,701,923 
15,451,190 
13,858,906 
15, 173, 202 
12,238,163 
14,750,855 
17,714,817 
15, 436, 205 
14,447,970 
24, 993. 416 
31, 767, 220 
32,139,741 
39,464,670 
42, 165, 263 
49, 854, 176 
45, 023, 837 
29, 296, 773 
44,458,348 
40, 802, 856 
41, 767, 465 
36, 236, 318 
34,074,768 
47,009,879 
42, 520, 247 
42,621,965 
87,272,491 


$127, 559, 697 
155,401,822 
152,278,397 
156,535,664 
195,875,463 
162,569,799 
161, 806, 895 
160, 774, 510 
146,851,198 
144,366,428 
184,501,707 
188,206,-209 
198,258,744 
230, 858, 305 
271, 589, 319 
318,043,075 
258, 408, 593 
222, 204, 020 
283,120.548 
239, 227, 466 
249, 797, 980 
204,853,621 
149,100,279 
219, 635, 081 
231, 901, 170 
235, 180, 313 
300, 618, 652 


88 7 


1822 




88.4 


1823 1 




89 9 


1824 




91 2 


1825 




92.3 


1826 




92.5 


1827 




90 9 


1828 




88 9 


1829 




89.5 


1830 




89.9 


1831 




86 5 


1832 




83.1 


1838 




83.8 


1834 




83 


1835 




84.5 


3836 




84.3 


1837 




82.6 


1838 




84.2 


1839 




84.3 


1840 




82.9 


1843 




83.3 


1842 




82.3 


1843 




77.1 


1844 




78.6 


1845 




81.7 


1846 




81.7 


1847 




70.9 
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9. FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE— UNITED STATES— Continued. 
Total imports and exports carried in American and in foreign vessels, etc. — Continued. 



Fiscal year— 



1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1808 



Total imports and exports. 



In cars and 
other land 
vehicles. 



In vessels— 















$22, 085, 510 




27, 650, 770 




27,869,078 
23,022,540 
20,388,235 
18,473,154 
17,464,810 
20, 477, 364 
19,423,685 
20,981,393 
25,452,521 
34, 973, 317 
48, 092, 892 
46,714,068 
46.332,776 
43, 700, 350 
48, 961, 726 
64,356,827 
66,664,378 
73, 571, 263 
72, 856, 104 
72,048,067 
87, 984, 041 
































: 














78, 844, 522 




83,104,742 
96,666,204 
100, 894, 925 
103,711,488 
117, 296, 718 













American. 



$2;i^, 305, 163 

220, Stl5, 275 

'2:{9, '272, 084 

VI 07,232 

35,404 

17,127 

98, 539 

86,462 

68,274 

31,027 

dl, 304 

41,381 

47,757 

16,788 

95,418 

72, 471 

61,486 

M , .02,872 

:}L'5,7ll,861 

297, 834, 904 

297, 981, 573 

289. <>56, 772 

352, 069, 401 

353, G64, 172 

4 31,101 

06,692 

51,994 

57,792 

76,171 

50,261 

50,906 

15,692 

46,577 

36, 470 

29,745 

-*;,. ^20, 500 

233. 699, 035 

104, 865, 743 

197, 349, 503 

194, 366, 746 

100,857,473 

203,806,108 

202, 451, 086 

206,459,725 

220, 173, 735 

197,765,507 

195,268,216 

170, 507, 196 

187,691,887 

189,075,277 

161, 328, 017 

160, 644, 006 



Foreign. 



.■pM.', I'io, ^J96 

72, 697, 984 

90. 764, 964 

118, 505, 711 

123,219,817 

152,237,677 

170, 591, 875 

131, 139, 904 

159, 336, 576 

213, 519, 796 

160, 066, 267 

229, 816, 211 

255, 040, 793 

203, 478, 278 

218, 015, 296 

343, 056, 031 

485, 793, 548 

437, 010, 124 

685, 226, 691 

581, 330, 403 

550, 546, 074 

586, 492. 012 

638, 927. 488 

755, 822, 576 

839. 346, 362 

966, 722, 661 

939, 206, 106 

884. 788, 517 

813. 354, 987 

859, 920, 536 

876, 991, 129 

911,269,222 

1,224,265,434 

1,269,002,983 

1, 212, 978, 769 

I, 258, 506, 924 

1, 127, 798, 100 

1, 079. 518, 566 

1,073.911,113 

1,165,194,508 

1. 174, 697, 321 

1,217,063,541 

1,371,116,744 

1, 450, 081, <>87 

I, 564, 558, 808 

1,428,316,568 

1, 273, 022, 466 

1, 285, 896, 192 

1,377,973,521 

1. 525. 753, 766 

1,582.492,479 

1, 646, 232, 067 



Total. 



^ovif, V.31, 059 

293, tJl3, 250 

330, 037, 038 

434, 612, 043 

417,965,221 

498, 954, 804 

577, 290, 414 

536, 625, 366 

641, 604, 850 

723, 850, 828 

607, 267, 571 

695, 557, 602 

762,288,560 

584, 905, 066 

435,710,714 

584,928,502 

669, 866, 034 

604,412,006 

1,010,938,562 

879, 166, 307 

848, 527, 647 

876, 448, 784 

991,806,880 

1, 109, 486, 748 

1, 184, 677, 463 

1, 313, 020, 243 

1, 289, 668, 100 

1, 199, 046, 309 

1, 124, 431, 158 

1, 176, 580, 817 

1,190,042,036 

1,183,284,924 

1,482,612,011 

1,519,580,453 

1, 440, 208, 514 

1,498,927,424 

1, 361, 407, 234 

1, 274, 384, 300 

1.271,260,616 

1,359,551,264 

1, 365, 564, 794 

1. 420. 868, 649 

' " 67,830 

±f uw, v40, 812 

1, 784, 732, 543 

1,626,082,075 

1,468,290,672 

1, 456, 403, 388 

1, 565, 665, 408 

1,714,829,043 

1,743,820,406 

1,806,876,073 



Per cent 
carried in 
American 
vessels. 



77.4 
75.2 
72.5 
72.7 
70.5 
69.5 
70.6 
75.6 
75.2 
70.5 
73.7 
66.9 
66.5 
65.2 
50 
tl.4 
27.5 
27.7 
82.2 
33.0 
35.1 
33.1 
35.6 
31.9 
20.2 
26.4 
27.2 
26.1 
27.7 
26.9 
26.3 
23 
17.4 
16.6 
16.8 
16 
17.2 
16.3 
15.5 
14.3 
14 
14.3 
12.9 
12.5 
12.3 
12.2 
13.3 
11.7 
12 
11 
9.3 



^ Preliminary figures. 
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10. TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEAKED IN 
FOREIGN TRADE FROM 1821 TO 1898. 

[Bureau of Statistics.] 





Entries. 




Clearances. 




Total, 


Year. 


Amer- 
ican. 

765, 098 


Per 
cent. 

91 


Foreign. 

81, 526 


Per 

cent. 

9 


Amer- 
ican. 

804, 947 


Per 

cent. 

91 


Foreign. 
83, 073 


Per 

cent. 


Amer- 
ican. 


cent] ^«>™ien. 


Per 
cent 


1821..-. 


9 


1, 570, 045 


90 164, 604 


, ] 


1822...- 


i 787, 961 


89 




100, 541 


11 


i 813, 748 


90 


97,490 


10 


1, 501, 709 


881 198, 031 


1 


1823.... 


775,271 


86 




119, 468 


14 


j 810, 761 


87 


119,740 


13 


1, 586, 032 


86| 239, 208 


1 


1824..-. 


850, 033 


89 




102, 367 


11 


' 919, 278 


89| 102, 552 


11 


1, 769, 311 


90! 204, 919 


1 1 


1825. - - - 


880, 754 


90 


1 


92, 927 


10 


i 960, 366 


90! 95, 080 


10 


1,841,120 


91' 188, 007 




1826. - - . 


942, 206 


89 


1 


105, 654 


11 


i 953, 012 


90, 90 417 


10 


1, 895, 218 


89| 205, 0711 1 


1827.... 


918, 361 


86 




137, 589 


14 


: 980, 542 


88; 131,250 


12 


1, 898, 903 


88 268, 839 


1 


1828.... 


868, 381 


86 




150, 223 


14 


897, 404 


86, 151, 030 


14 


1, 705, 786 


85 301, 253 


1 


1829. . . - 


872, 949 


86 


i 


130, 743 


14 


1 944, 799 


87 133, 006 


13 


1, 817, 748 


87: 263, 749 


1 


1830.--. 


967, 227 


88 


1 


131, 900 


12 


' 971, 760 


88 133, 436 


12 


1,938,987 


88 265, 336 

77 553, 942 


1 


1831.... 


922, 952 


76 




281, 948 


24 


' 972, 504 


78 271,994 


22; 1,895,456 


2" 


1832.-.. 


949, 622 


70 




393, 038 


30 


974, 865 


71 1 387,505 


29! 1,924,487 


71 1 780,543 


2i 


1833- - - , 


1,111,441 


69 




496, 705 


I ^^ 


1, 142, 160 


69 1 497, 039 


31 2,253,601 


68 993, 744 


a: 


1834.... 


1, 074, 670 


65 




568, 052 


35 


1, 134, 020 


66 577, 700 


34 2,208,690 


66 1,145,752 


3^ 


1835..-. 


1, 352, 653 


68 




641, 310 


32 


1, 400, 517 


69 i 630, 824 


31 2,753,270 


68 1,280,134 


3- 


1836... . 


1 255. 384 


64 




680, 213 


36 


1,315,523 


66 


674, 721 


34 2,570,907 


65 1,354,934 


3. 


1837-.. - 


1, 299, 720 


62 




765, 703 


38; 1,266,622 


62 


756, 292 


38 2,566,342 


631 1,521,995 


3" 


1838-..- 


1, 302, 764 


68 




592,110 


32; 1,408,761 


69 


604, 166 


31 2, 711, 735 


69' 1,196,276 


31 


1839. . - . 


1,491,279 


71 




624,814 


29' 1,477,928 


71) 611, 839 


29 2, 969, 207 


71 1 1, 236, 653 


2S 


1840.-.- 


1, 576, 946 


68 




712, 363 


32l 1,647,009 


69 700, 486 


31 3,223,955 


69 1,418,849 


31 


1841.--. 


1,631,909 


68 




736, 444 


32 


1, 634, 156 


68' 736,849 


32 3,266,065 


69i 1,473,293 


31 


1842.... 


1,510,111 


67 




732, 775 


33 


1, 536, 451 


07 740,497 


33 3,046,562 


68 1,473,272 


32 


1843-.-. 


1, 143, 523 


68 




534, 752 


32 


1,268,083 


70i 523, 949 


30 2,411,606 


70 1,058,701 


3<] 


1844. . - . 


1,977,438 


68 




916, 922 


32 


2,010,924 


681 906,814 


32 3,988.362 


69, 1,823,736 


31 


1845.-.. 


2, 035, 486 


69' 


910, 536 


31 


2, 053, 977 


69i 930, 275 


31 4,089,463 


69,! 1^840,838 


31 


1846..-. 


2, 151, 114 


69; 


959, 739 


31 


2, 221, 028 


69 968, 178 


31 4,372,142 


70 1,927,917 


3C 


1847-.-. 


2, 101, 359 


06, 1 


220, 346 


34 


2, 202, 393 


65 1,176,605 


35, 4, 303, 752 


65| 2,396,951 


35 


1848.... 


2, 393, 482 


63| 1 


405, 191 


37 


2, 461, 280 


63 1,404,159 


37 4, 854, 762 


64i 2,809,350 


36 


1849..-. 


3, 658, 321 


61 


1 


710,515 


39 


2, 753, 724 


62 1,675,709 


38 5,412,045 


62! 3,386,224 


38 


1850.... 


2, 573, 016 


59 


1 


775, 623 


41 


2, 632, 788 


60 


1, 728, 214 


40 


5, 205, 804 


6O; 3, 503, 837 


40 


1851.--. 


3, 054, 349 


61 


1 


939, 091 


39 


3,200,519 


62 


1,929,535 


38 


6, 254, 868 


62 3,868,626 38 


1852.... 


3,235,522 


61 


2 


057, 358 


39 


3, 230, 590 


61 


2, 047, 575 


39 


6, 466, 112 


62 4,104,933 38 


1853.... 


4, 004, 013 


63 


2 


277, 930 


37 


3, 766, 789 


62 


2, 298, 790 


38 


7, 770, 802 


63 4,576,720 37 


1854.... 


3, 752, 115 


63 


2 


132, 224 


37 


3, 911, 392 


64 


2, 107, 802 


36, 7,663,507 


651 4, 240, 026 35 


1855.... 


3, 861, 391 


64| 2 


083, 948 


36 


4, 068, 979 


65 


2,110,322 


35 7,930,373 


65 4, 194, 270 


35 


1856.... 


4, 385, 484 


65 2 


486, 769 


35 


4, 538, 364 


64 


2,462,109 


36 


8,923,848 


65! 4, 948, 878 


35 


1857... . 


4,721,370 


65' 2 


464, 946 


35 


4, 580, 651 


64 


2, 490, 170 


36 


9, 302, 021 


66 


4, 955, 116 


34 


1858.... 


4, 395, 642 


66; 2 


209, 403 


34 


4, 490, 033 


66; 2, 312, 759 


34 


8, 885, 675 


67 


4, 522, 162 


33 


1859.... 


5, 265, 648 


67, 2 


540, 387 


33 


5, 297, 367 


66 2,618,388 


34 


10, 563, 015 


68 


5, 158, 775 


32 


I860..-. 


5, 921, 285 


7l! 2 


353, 911 


29 


6, 165, 924 


70 2,624,005 


30 


12, 087, 209 


71 


4, 977, 916 


29 


1861.... 


5, 023, 917 


69 


2 


217,554 


31 


4, 889, 313 


68 2,262,042 


32 


9, 913, 230 


70 


4, 479, 596 


30 


1862-..- 


5, 117, 685 


69 


2 


245, 278 


31 


4, 961, 818 


67 2,376,999 


33 


10, 079, 503 


69 


4, 622. 277 


31 


1863.... 


4, 614, 698 


63 2 


640, 378 


37 


4, 447, 261 


59 3,064,023 


41 


9, 061, 959 


62 


5, 704, 401 


38 


1864... . 


3, 066, 434 


46 3 


471,219 


54 


3, 090, 948 


45 3,741,131 


55 6,157,382 


46 


7,212,350 


54 


1865. . . . 


2, 943, 661 


47 3 


216, 967 


53 


3, 025, 134 


45 3,595,123 


55: 5,968,795 


47 


6, 812, 090 


53 


1866..-. 


3, 372, 060 


43 4 


410, 424 


57 


3, 383, 176 


43 4,438,384 


57 6,755,236 


44 


8, 848, 808 


56 


1867...- 


3, 455, 052 


44| 4 


318, 673 


56 


3, 419, 502 


43 4,465,490 


57' 6,874,554 


44 


8, 784, 163 


56 


1868.... 


3, 550. 550 


44 


4 


495, 465 


56 


3, 717, 956 


44 4, 561, 060 


561 7, 268, 506 


45 


9, 056. 525 


55 


1869.... 


3, 402, 668 


38 


5 


347, 694 


62 


3, 381, 363 


38l 4, 372, 570 


62 6,784,031 


39;i0,720,264 


61 


1870. - - . 


3, 486, 038 


38 


5 


669, 621 


62 


3, 506, 929 


381 5, 662, 474 


62 


6, 992, 967 


3811,332,095 


62 


1871.... 


3, 742, 740 


37 


6 


266, 444 


63 


3, 746, 942 


37 6,151,537 


63 


7, 489, 682 


3812,417,981 


62 


1872...- 


3,711,846 


34 


7 


094, 577 


66 


3, 682, 309 


34 7,051,425 


66 


7, 394, 155 


3514,146,002 


65 


1873.... 


3, 612, 631 


30 


8 


083, 086 


70 


3, 756, 564 


30 8,065,132 


70 


7, 369, 195 


32,16,148,218 


68 


1874.... 


3, 893, 725 


29 


9 


197, 829 


71 


3, 982, 052 


30 


9, 207, 396 


70 


7, 875, 777 


30,18.405,225 


70 


1875 .... 


3, 573, 950 


30 


8 


118,860 


70 


3, 736, 639 


31 


8, 159, 868 


69 


7, 310. 589 


30 16, 278, 728 


70 


1876.... 


3,611,436 


28 


8 


899, 312 


72 


3,732,415 


29 


8, 922, 699 


71 


7, 343, 851 


3017,822,011 


70 


1877. - . . 


3, 663, 403 


27 


9 


791, 386 


73 


3, 765, 171 


28 


9, 677, 218 


72 


7, 428, 574 


2819,468,604 


72 


1878. . . . 


H, 642, 417 


25 


10 


821, 387 


75 


3, 872, 203 


26 


10,935,318 


74! 7,514,620 


26 21,756,715 


74 


1879, . . . 


3, 415, 410 


21 


12 


777, 734 


79 


3, 464, 360 


21 


12, 610, 923 


79 6,879,770 


22 25, 388, 657 


78 


1880.... 


3, 436, 964 


19 


14 


573, 685 


81 


3, 397, 355 


18 


14, 645, 544 


82' 6,834,319 


19!29,219,229 


81 


1881.... 


3, 253, 584 


17 


15 


065, 620 


83 


3, 375, 535 


18 


15, 094, 392 


82^ 6,629,119 


19 30,160,012 


81 


1882.... 


3, 340, 968 


18 


14 


259, 769 


82 


3, 317, 598 


18 


14, 439, 164 


82 6,658,566 


19 28, 698, 933 


81 


1883.... 


3, 255, 543 


20 


13 


126, 184 


80 


3, 307, 223 


20!l3,233,673 


80 6,562,766 


20 26, 359, 857 


80 


1884.... 


3, 202, 293 


22 


11 


866, 535 


78 


3, 236, 641 


2211,967,902 


78 6,438,934 


22123, 834, 437 


78 


1885. . . . 


3, 132, Oil 


21 


12 


172, 816 


79 


3, 231, 556 


21 12, 283, 213 


79 6,363,567 


21 


24, 456, 029' 


79 


1886. . . . 


3,231,573 


21 


11 


904, 043 


79 


3, 303, 373 


21 12, 024, 299 


79 6,534,946 


21 


23, 928, 342 


70 


1887. . . . 


3, 365, 516 


21 


12 


450, 767 


79 


3, 259, 046 


20 12,494,185 


so! 6,624,562 


20 


24, 944, 952; 


8t> 


1888.... 


3, 366, 767 


22 


12 


026, 336 


78 


3,415.004 


2212,253,900 


78| 6,781,771 


22 


24, 280, 236 


78 


1889.... 


3, 724, 325 


23 


12, 


227, 794 


77 


3, 988, 454 


24! 12, 354, 693 


76; 7,712,779 


23 


24,582,487 


77 


1890.... 


4, 083, 121 


23 


14 


024, 140 


77 


4, 060, 757 


23 14, 082, 105 


77 8. 149, 878 


23 28, 106, 2451 


77 


1891.... 


4, 380, 804 


24 


13, 


823, 491 


76 


4,455,402 


24 13, 805, 430 


76, 8,836,206 


24 


27,628,9211 


76 


1892- . . . 


4, 469, 955 


22 


16, 


543, 469 


78 


4, 536, 151 


22 16, 624, 882 


78' 9, 006, 106 


22 


33,168,351 


78 


1893.... 


4, 358, 686 


22 


15, 


223, 130 


78 


4, 403. 362 


2215,357,384 


781 8,762,048 


22 


30,588,514 


78 


1894.-.. 


4, 654, 679 


23 


15, 


334, 984 


77 


4, 739, 918 


23 15,531,772 


77 1 9,394,597 


23 


30, 866, 756 


77 


1895.... 


4,472,830 


23 


u. 


822, U85 


77 


4, 504, 227 


2315,246,319i 


771 8, 977, 057 


23 


30. 068, 404 


77 


1896..-. 


5, 196, 320 


25 


15, 


792, 864 


75 


5. 329, 599 


25 16, 084, 986j 


75 10, 525, 919 


25 


31, 877, 850 


75 


1897--.. 


5. 525, 328 


23 


18, 


234,922 


77 


5. 618, 142 


24 18, 091, 053 


76111,143,470 


23 


36, 325, 975! 


77 


1898.-.. 


5, 240, 046 


20 


20, 


339, 353 


80 


5, 111, 447 


20 20, 636, 785 


80 10,351,493 


20 


40, 976. 138 


80 
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11. OCEAN FREIGHTS. AND ANTHRACITE COAL EXPORTS. 

In a monograph on the opportunities for the export of American coal, Mr. Henry 
S. Fleming says : 

In view of the extensive ocean traffic from United States ports to Great Britain and 
tlie Continent of Europe, it was supposed that an arrangement could be made either 
Tvith the regular steamship lines or ocean *^ tramps '' to carry cargoes of coal at low 
rates, or to handle a few hundred tons as ballast with a lighter cargo. But the 
<lemand for freight space has been so heavy that no vessels sail in lieht cargo, and 
even in dull seasons the owners prefer holding the vessel in the harbor or sending 
to another port rather than make any material concession in rates. 

Some steamships have refused to carry the fael and others will take it only when 
placed in ba^s or barrels. All regular lines when willing to handle the coal in bulk 
require that it shall be delivered alongside the sfceamer, and include in their rates 
-the charge for loading and trimming and for delivering over the rail of the steamer 
£tt the port of destination, the consignee being required to furnish an ample supply 
of cars, barges, or lighters to move the fuel from the steamer as rapidly as unloaded. 
The rates quoted from New York to Hamburg or Bremen, Germany, have varied 
from $2.50 to $7 per gross ton ; to Antwerp, Belgium, $3.25 to $4 ; to Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, $3 to $4.25, and to London, $2.52 to $4 per ton. Kates to Baltic Sea ports have 
l>een somewhat higher than those to Bremen, and quotations to Mediterranean ports 
have been from $3 upward. 

Such rates as these being too high to permit exporting anthracite, the question of 
chartering vessels for a year or more was considered. The rates for steamers varied 
from 6s. 6d, to 10s. per gross ton registered, or on a vessel carrying about 7,000 
tons cargo (about 5,000 gross tons register) from $7,800 to $12,000 per month. These 
figures include wages, food for the crew, and insurance on the vessel. Calculating 
on the basis of the lowest figure, the cost of operating would be as follows, assuming 
that ten trips could be made each year : 

Per annum. 

Cost of charter, $1.56 per gross register $93, 600 

Bunker coal, 25 tons per day, at $2.38 17,850 

Port charges 8, COO 

Loading, trimming, and discharging, at 20 cents, 70,000 tons 14, 000 

Insurance on cargo, $210,000, at one-half of 1 per cent 1, 050 

Sundry expenses 5,000 

Total 139,500 

Average cost per ton, ^. 

This cost is high, since such a steamer would not be provided with facilities for 
rapidly discharging its cargo nor be in any way especially adapted for the trade 
under consideration. The alternative proposition is to either purchase a vessel and 
equip it properly or to build one after designs providing for rapid loading and dis- 
charging and for other economies. The former would likely prove the most costly, 
since a good vessel could not be secured at much, if anything, below its first cost, 
and there would be a considerable expense in equipping it with coal-handling 
machinery. A new steamer, capable of carrying 9,000 to 10,000 gross tons weight, 
or of about 6,200 to 6,500 gross tons register, and provided with mechanical appli- 
ances for handling coal, could be built for between $200,000 and $250,000. In view 
of the fact that in all foreign niarkete a clean coal is req^uired, and heavy deductions 
made for an excess of dust or small coal, a vessel built for this trade should be 
provided with screens over which the fuel would pass in being discharged. These 
screenings could be used as bunker coal if the grates were constructed with that 
view, and thus the maximum price be secured for the coal delivered, while that used 
for steam would be had at a minimum, besides, in the case of anthracite, giving a 
useful object lesson in the value of the small sizes for steaming purposes. 

The following estimates of the cost of operating steamers are based on their being 
registered in Great Britain and flying the British flag. The reason for this is that, 
according to the assertions of both American and foreign shipowners, the cost of 
operating under American registry is about 20 per cent greater than under the British 
Hag, both on account of United States laws requiring the payment of higher wages, 
an extra number of men, and greater allowances in provisions, and because certain 
concessions in port charges are made to British vessels. In every instance where 
inquiry has been made owners have urged either British or Holland registry as the 
cheapest under which to operate. 
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The foUowiDg statement of actual operatiDg cost has been furnished by prominent 
shipowners in Cardiff, who state it as about an average upon which to estimate a 
fair year's cost, and have approved the cost per ton as calculated from it : 

Disbursements at Cardiff, including stores, port charges, loading cargo, 

brokerage, etc $2,112.70 

Disbursements at Cape Verde, port charges, discharging, etc 1, 273. 24 

Disbursements, port charges, and unloading at Philadelphia 1, 784. 50 

Disbursements, port charges, discharge, eto., at Belfast 988. 12 

Crew's wages and provisions 2, 032. 96 

Coal - 1,480.06 

9,671.58 
Insurance 2,430.24 

Total 12,101.82 

Voyage, 77 days; cost per day, $157.17. 

This would give an annual cost of about $50,000, exclusive of interest or deprecia- 
tion. These may be averaged at 15 per cent, or $13,000, making a total of $63,000. 
The average cargo was 4,2W) tons, which, at ten trips per annum, would give 42,000 
tons, at a cost, returning in ballast, of $1.50 per gross ton. It should be noted that 
the above cost for the voyage includes port cnarges at three ports, and is therefore 
proportionately greater than if, as in the case of exporting coal, but two ports were 
entered each trip. 

Another shipowner in Cardiff averaged the daily cost of his twenty-four steamers, 
over a period of two years, carrying an average of 6,000 tons oargo. It was found 
that the operating cost, including everything but interest and depreciation, aver- 
aged $192 per day in cargo, $168 per day in ballast, and $130 per day while loading 
and discharging in port—this latter exclusive of the actual cost of loading or dis- 
charging, both Deiog included in the operating cost in cargo. He calculated tliat 
on the basis of ten trips per annum there would be : 

140 days at $192 $26,880 

150 days at $168 25,200 

70 days at $130 9,100 

360 days. Total 61,180 

Carrying 60,000 tons per annum. 

The average value of the vessels was placed at $125,000, and interest chareed at 5 
per cent and depreciation at 7 per cent, making $15,000, a total of $76,18^000, or 
$1.27 per gross ton cargo. This, ne stated, could be reduced if facilities were pro- 
vided for rapidly loading and discharging the cargo so as to reduce the cost of han- 
dling and take less than three and one-half days in each port, as calculated above, 
and by lowering the cost of the 4,000 tons of bunker coal, which was charged at 
$2.75 pjBr ton. 

Foreign shipowners, both in Great Britain and on the Continent, calculate their 
costs to include 20 to 25 per cent net profit, of which 5 to 7 per cent is counted as 
depreciation and the remainder as a fair return on the capital invested. While cal- 
culating the average life of a steamer at from ten to twenty years, they estimate 
that it should pay its first cost within five years, the returns for the balance of its 
existence being clear profit, though reduced annuallv after the tenth year by the 
additional repairs found necessary and by the lower freight obtainable and higher 
insurance required on an old vessel. 

A company operating one or more steamships for the export of coal can carry on 
this trade to advantage between October and June or July. From this time until 
the latter part of September there is a heavy export trade in wheat, and this traffic, 
paying from $3 to $5 per ton, could then be handled at a considerable profit. More- 
over, at times when a full cargo of coal was not required, a part oargo of higher 
class and better paying freight could be included, thus increasing the net returns 
with little additional expense. Besides this, through active work abroad and con- 
nections with foreign freight agents, it would be possible, in time, to secure regu- 
larly a small return cargo. Every addition to the income from these sonrces would 
permit of a further reduction in the charge against coal and thus enable it to reach 
farther into the interior, with a consequent enlargement of its market. 
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No. 2.— Statement showing, by States and Territories, the Number and 
Gross Tonnage of Registered, Enrolled, and Licensed Vessels of the 
United States June 30, 1899. 



Stat«8 and Territories 
in which docamented. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

Hew Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia . 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Ijouisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Montana - 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

West Virginia 

Arizona 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 

Alaska 



Total 



Registered. 



Enrolled. 



No. 

140 

1 



124 

5 

3 

195 

4 

41 

1 

33 



2 
146 
14 
21 
22 
13 



166 



313 

48 



TOTIS. 

78,435 



53,080 

640 

1,196 

297,238 

1,720 

41, 189 

104 

18,154 



14. 174 
1,864 



1,097 
21,543 I 

5,461 

4, 639 
16, 419 

1,676 



2,195 



560 

111, 347 

8,718 

145, 708 

20, 991 



848,246 



No. 
969 

38 

22 
857 

98 

470 

3,618 

425 

646 

99 
791 

34 
435 
100 

78 
123 
220 

71 
102 
189 

94 
103 

68 
186 

11 
5 
5 

31 
223 
374 
1,022 
328 
140 
517 



607 
122 
146 
53 



13,506 



Tons. 

182, 601 

8,605 

3,976 

242, 790 

36, 427 

122, 022 

,009,244 

84,103 

253,010 

14, 408 

139, 198 

11, 720 

42,245 

6,936 

10, 812 

55,784 

46,065 

9,293 

14, 043 

34,579 

14, 533 

14,156 

13, 333 

109,810 

1,136 

757 

1,555 

5,640 

177, 344 

94, 215 

400,782 

83,042 

11,890 

409,697 

9,660 



Licensed. 



174, 165 

38, 140 

29,863 

3,719 



3, 921, 298 



No. 
585 

12 
1 
439 
121 
295 
1,040 
670 
141 

57 
1,190 

28 

1,048 

410 

128 

67 
381 
103 
154 
199 
167 

•25 

13 

19 



20 

35 

10 

5 

1 

119 

42 

233 

108 



ToriM. 
6,526 

169 
10 
4,835 
1,204 
3,353 
12.801 
8,420 
2,878 

858 
12,906 

466 
11,794 
4,811 
1,546 

936 
4,376 
1,170 
2,332 
2,795 
1,780 

357 

201 

244 



261 

363 

120 

72 

14 

1,704 

701 

2,751 

1,556 



Total. 







1 


10 


11 


162 


11 


199 


2 


13 



94,694 



No. 

1,694 

51 

23 

1,420 

224 

768 

4,853 

1,099 

828 

157 

2,014 

62 

1,500 

517 

206 

192 

747 

188 

277 

410 

274 

128 

81 

205 

11 

5 

6 

42 

234 

376 

1,022 

348 

175 

530 

91 

4 

892 

173 

692 

209 



22, 728 



Tons. 

267,562 

8,872 

3,986 

300, 705 

38,27i 

126, 571 

1,319,283 

94,243 

297,077 

15, 370 

170, 258 

12, 186 

68,213 

13, 611 

12,358 

57, 817 

71,984 

15, 924 

21, 014 

53, 793 

17, 989 

14, 513 

13,534 

110,054 

1,136 

757 

1,565 

5,802 

177,543 

94,228 

400, 782 

83,303 

12,253 

412, 012 

9,732 

574 

287,216 

47,559 

178, 322 

26, 266 



4,864,238 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf 

coasts 

Pacific coast 

Northern lakes 

Western rivers 



Grand total . 



787 

539 

5 



L331 



657, 3«4 

287, 324 

3,538 



848,246 



8.285 

928 

3,155 

1,138 



1,972,201 
245,887 

1,442,781 
260,429 



13, 506 3, 921, 298 



503 



I 



85,284 
6,726 
2 29 

183 , 2,655 



94,694 



16,275 
1,970 
3,162 
1,321 



22,728 



2, 614, 869 

. 539, 937 

1, 446, 348 

263,084 



4,864,238 
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No. 3. — Statement siiowinci tiik Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
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States and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed under ' 
j 20 tons. 1 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 

PassamaQUoddj' 


Ko. 
8 


Tom. 
5.127 


No. 
3 
1 
6 
2 
9 
3 

2 

24 

1 


TOHM. 

508 

34 

684 

169 

913 

281 

1,256 

69 

7,858 

12,484 

43 


1 
1 
No. ' Tons. 
5 127 

4 , 95 : 

9 175 

10 164 

3 48 


' '*8 216' 

4 60 

11 256 
20 . 390 . 

1 22 


No. 
16 
7 
15 
12 

15 

6 

35 

45 

2 


Tons. 
5,762 


Machias 


2 i 45 
1 


174 




859 


Castine 


333 


Hansor ......'.......... 


961 


Belfast 1 


281 


"WflJdoboro 


1,472 


Wiscasset 


129 


Bath 


8 114 


Portland and Falmouth 1 ' 59 

Saco ' 


12,933 
65 


Total 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nfiwhurvnort . 


1 




11 5.231 

i 
1 


82 
7 


24,299 


75 1 1, 553 


168 


31,083 


649 


6 1 115 . 


13 


764 







3 

10 
1 
2 

97 


298 

1,131 

43 

. »2 

48, 031 


1 
5 1 101 


8 

14 

4 

5 

143 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12 

24 


399 


Gloucester k...... .......•' 




41 

3 
2 


92; 
102 ' 

68 
979 

32 

30 

22 

45 

59 

47 


1,223 
145 


Salem and Be veriv 






Marbl^liead ••• 






160 


Boston and Charlestown 

Plvmouth 


5 


i,755 


50,765 
32 








2 


97 


127 


Nantucket 






22 


Bdflrartowii ..•.. 








45 


New Bedford 




9 
22 


2,834 
32,360 


2,893 
32,407 


Fall River 




Total 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence .'. . . 

Bristol and Warren 








5 


1,765 


146 


84,886 


66 


1,577 . 


217 


88,218 


1 


111 



33 


20,867 


5 
I 


74 i 

65 ; 

148 , 


39 
3 
24 


20.542 
65 


Nft wDort . .< 




18 


2,558 


2,706 


Total 

CONNECT K^UT. 
Stonincrton .. 






1 


Ill 


51 


22,915 


14 


287 


66 


23.313 






8 
31 

9 
49 
36 


5,338 
17,394 

2.192 
12. 478 

6,166 


5 
6 
11 
12 
18 


1 

72 

144 1 
259 
233 
411 


13 
37 
20 
61 
54 


5 410 


New London ............... 






17,538 


Hartford 







2,451 


New Haven 







12, 711 


Fairfield 






6,577 










Total 


1 


133 


43,568 


52 


1,119 


185 


44,687 


NEW YORK. 

New York 


1 




58 , 167.498 


849 
38 


337, 534 
6,912 


254 
9 


5, 744 1 
128 


1,161 

47 


510. 776 


Sag Harbor 

Total 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark 


7,040 


58 167,498 


887 


344,446 


263 


5,872 , 
194 , 


1,208 

29 
57 
1 

8 
8 
20 


517,816 




20 
44 


2,579 
8,295 


9 


2,773 


Perth Amboy 


1 ' 33 


12 


237 1 
6 

75 

82 
103 1 


8,565 


Little EfiTir Harbor 


6 


Great BgK Harbor 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

Total 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


.'.'.'.'.J....'.'.'.'.'.. 


4 
4 
13 


296 

988 

1.902 


371 
1.070 
2,005 


1 1 33 


85 


14,060 


37 


697 


123 


14,790 


12 


20, 750 


181 


50, 914 


57 


1,400 


250 


79.064 
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States and customs districts 
in which documented. 

THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS— Cont'd. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 
Eastern Maryland 

Total 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria 

Tappahannuck 

Richmond 

Petersburg 

Torktown 

Norfolk and Portsmotith . . . 

Cherrystone. 




Total. 



No. 
34 



Tons. 
5,381 



80,832 
115 



179 


80.947 


36 


10, 341 


6 


263 


13 


1,341 


19 


3,814 


4 


359 


11 


3,073 


84 


9,941 


9 


877 


146 


19,668 


35 


1,359 


44 


2,393 


3 


209 


20 


1,295 


102 


5,256 


12 


1,015 


44 


4,777 


5 


566 



61 



6,358 



27.235 

3,463 

119 



30, 817 



44 I 



491 
2,971 



Hobile 


5 


2,273 1 


34 


4,251 


15, 


299 






MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl River 






18 


4,783 


12 


336 











16 
19 
22 
8 
2B 
39 


5,104 
2,725 
4,430 
524 
1,791 
4,550 


177 


22,586 


. 


6,823 






30 


5.069 
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States »Dd cnstoms districts 
in which doonmentetl. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed under 
20 tons. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULP COASTS-Cont'd. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orle&ns * ............... 


No. 
18 


Tons. 
14,562 


No. 

5 

35 


Tons. 
8,854 
2,805 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
23 
62 


Tons. 
23,416 
3,267 


Teche 


27 


462 








Total 


18 


14,562 


40 


11,659 


27 


462 


85 


26,683 




TEXAS. 
GalvAston .. ............ 


2 


265 


23 


2,172 


18 
2 


372 
25 


43 
2 
2 


2,809 
25 


Salnria 


Brazos do Santiago 


2 


197 







197 














Total 


4 


462 


23 


2,172 


20 


397 


47 
3,247 


3,031 


Total Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts 


137 


227,731 


2,190 


775, 328 


920 


19,636 


1,022,695 




THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Arizona 


2 


424 






1 


14 


3 


438 










OALIFOBNIA. 

San Diego 






4 

6 

189 

9 


1,031 

3,951 

82,102 

810 


1 

1 

27 

2 


18 
36 
554 
31 


5 

8 

258 

11 


1,049 


IjOs Anfireles ............... 


1 
42 


92 
53,695 


4,079 

136,351 

841 


San Francisco. .............. 


Humboldt 










Total 


43 


53, 787 


208 


87,894 


31 


639 


282 


142,320 


OREGON. 

Southern Oregon 






7 
3 
13 
76 


657 

J28 

1, 221 

30, 128 


11 
2 
14 
10 


222 

39 

184 

200 


18 
5 
27 
90 


879 


Yaquina 






167 


Oreirou . . . . 






1,405 
36,427 


WiUamette 


4 


6,099 






Total 


4 


6,099 


99 


32,134 


37 


645 


140 


38,878 


WASHINGTON. 

Pniret Sound 


151 


56,010 


60 


11,296 


50 


960 


261 
108 


68,266 




ALASKA. 

Alaska 


28 


15. 633 


38 


2,807 


42 


894 


19,334 


Total Pacific coast .... 


228 


131, 953 


405 


134, 131 


161 


3,152 


794 


269,236 


THE ITORTHERN LAKES. 

VERMONT. 
Vermont 






10 


2,849 






10 


2,849 












NEW YORK. 

Cliamnlflin ....... ......... 






8 
28 
29 
18 

9 

11 

222 

5 


726 

18,225 

2,358 

4,547 

513 

7,658 

139,765 

535 






8 
28 
29 
18 

1? 

222 
5 


726 


Osweflratohie 










18,225 

2,358 

4.547 

613 


Cane Vincent 










Oswego 










Genesee 










Niagara 










7,658 

139,765 

536 


Bnnklo Creek 










Dunkirk 






















Total 






330 


174,327 






330 


174,327 












PENNSYLVANIA . 

Erie 


1 


119 


55 


39, 120 






56 


39,289 










> Seagoing vessels; for vessels in river trade see page 331. 
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States and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed under 
20 tons. 


Total. 


THE NORTHERN 
LAKES— Continued. 

OHIO. 
CTnvfthofiTfi 


Ko. 

1 


Tons. 
227 


No. 

206 

69 

44 


Tons. 

246, 135 
36, 349 
11, 139 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
207 
69 
44 


Tons. 
246,362 
36, 349 
11,139 


StAnduBKV 






Miami - - 








Total - 










1 


227 ; 319 


293,623 






320 


293,850 






MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 







155 
178 
103 
170 


123. 171 
89,342 
38,706 
30. 870 






156 
178 
103 
170 


123,171 
89, 342 
38,766 






















Minhiiran 










30 870 














Total 






606 


282, 149 






606 


282, 149 













ILLINOIS. 

OhicafiTO ............ 




147 


43,805 






147 


43,805 












WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 






156 


62,184 






166 


62,184 










' ' 


MINNESOTA. 
Thilnth 







107 


116, 158 




1 


107 


116,158 


Total Northern lakes.. 










2 1 346 


1,730 


1,014,215 




t 


1,732 


1, 014, 561 










THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans^ 






99 


17, 150 


23 


553 


122 


17,703 








MISSISSIPPI. 
Natchez ... ......... 






4 
21 


724 
3,187 






4 
23 


724 


Vioksbure 






2 


31 1 


8,218 








Total 






25 


3,911 


2 


31 


27 


3,942 










TENNESSEE. 
MAtn-nhin 






55 
18 
20 


9,526 
2,209 
1,747 


22 


328 I 


77 
18 
23 


9,854 


Nashville 






2,209 


Obattauo<»ga 






3 


29 


1,776 










Total 






93 


13,482 


25 


357 


118 


13,839 








KENTUCKY. 

Padncah 






32 
36 


5.765 
7,568 


6 

7 


76 
125 


38 
43 


5,841 
7,693 


Looisyille 














Total 






68 


13,833 


13 


201 


81 


18,634 








MISSOUBI. 

St. Lionis 






98 
8 

1 


30,728 

2,100 

27 


15 
2 


213 
10 


113 
10 
1 


30,941 

2,110 

27 


Knnff Aft Oitv - - 






St Joaenh 


















Total 






107 


32,855 


17 


223 


124 


33,078 








NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 






11 


1,136 






U 


1,136 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

North and Sonth Dakota . . 















8 


605 






8 


506 




... 











> VeMels in river trade only ; for seagoing vessels see i>age 9 
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States and cnstoms districts 
in whicli documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed under 
20 tons. 


Total. 


THE WESTERN RIVERS- 
Continned. 

MONTANA. 

^Montana and Idaho 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
5 


Tons. 
1,555 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
10 


No. 
6 


Tons. 
1 565 




1 




IOWA. 

Burlington 


1 


14 
9 


1,404 
3,791 


3 

3 


41 
67 


17 
12 


• 

1,445 


Dubuque ^ 


3,858 


Total 


• 






23 


5,* 195 


6 


108 


29 


5,303 


MINNESOTA. 
M.inne8ota ...-- 






16 


1,533 


11 


199 


27 


1,732 


WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse 


1 




1 


39 


3,402 


1 


7 


40 


3,409 






ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 
Galena . . 


1 


2 
40 

6 
17 


96 

4,520 

372 

3,477 







2 
47 
11 
20 


96 


Rock Island 




I 

3 


85 
60 
.'»5 


4 605 


Peoria 


1 


432 


Cairo 






3,532 








1 




Total 






65 


8,465 


15 


200 


80 


8,665 








INDIANA. 

E vansville 






54 


4.687 


22 


222 


1 
1 
1 76 


4f909 










OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






81 


18,648 


9 


101 


90 


18, 749 








WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 






86 


9,660 


5 


72 


91 


9,732 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg 






132 


31,630 


7 


88 


139 


31,718 








Total Western rivers. . 




907 


167, 147 


157 


2,372 


1,064 


169, 519 




1 





SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast 

Northern lakes 

Western rivers 



Grand total . 



137 

228 



227,731 

131,953 

346 



360, 030 



2,190 
405 

1,730 
907 



5,232 



775, 328 

134, 131 

1, 014, 215 

167, 147 



2, 090, 821 



920 
161 



157 



19,636 
3,152 



2,372 



1, 238 I 25, 160 



3,247 

794 

1,732 

1,064 



6,837 



1,022,695 
269,236 

1,014,561 
169,519 



2,476,011 
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States and cnstonie districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed. 


1 

No. 
1 
3 


:otal. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 
Waldoboro 


No. 


Tong. 


No. 

1 


Ton*. 
52 


No. 


Tons. 


Ton*. 

52 


Bath 


3 


9,211 


\ j 


9,211 












Total 


3 


9,211 


1 


52 






4 


9,263 










MASSACHUSBTTS. 

Boston and Charles town 


4 


1,284 


21 
9 


26, 954 

18,880 






25 
9 


28,238 
18,880 


Fall River 


















Total 


4 


1,284 


30 


45,834 






34 


47, 118 








RHODE TRT.AJO). 

Providence 






1 

1 


248 
332 






1 
1 


248 


NewDort . ................ 










332 














Total 






2 


580 






2 


580 










, 




CONNECTICXJT. 

Stoninfirton ........... 






2 

7 
1 
16 


4 790 








2 

• 7 
I 
16 


4,790 


New London . ............ 






12,975 
1,554 
7,307 






12, 975 


Hartford ■ 










1,554 


New^ Haven 










7,307 












Total 






26 


26, 626 






26 


26, 626 












NEW YOBK. 

NewYork 


52 


172, 218 


213 
3 


204,878 
2,184 


5 


11!l 


270 
3 


377,211 
2,184 


Sag Harbor 


u 1 .„ J 




1 


1 




Total k . . 


52 


172, 218 


216 


207,062 1 5 


115 


273 


379,395 




NEW JEB8EY. 

Newark 






' 2 
7 
1 
3 


245 
910 
530 
524 






2 

7 
1 
3 


245 


Perth Amboy 








910 


Bridf^ton 








530 


Burlington 








524 














Total 




13 


2,209 


1 


13 


2,209 








^ 




PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


15 


25, 111 


106 


45,937 13 


.qftl ! 


134 


71,412 








DELAWARE. 

Delaware 


\ 


8 


' 1 

2,626 It 38 


9 


2,664 




■ 




MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


6 


3,449 


68 


61,327 5 ^ 1.^7 ! 


79 


64, 913 








DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Creorgetown 


1 . 

1 


7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 














VIBOINIA. 

Richmond 






4 
2 
11 
2 


3,213 

?,025 

1, 523 

425 






4 
2 
15 
2 


3,213 

2,025 

5,108 

425 


Yorktown 








Norfolk and Portsmouth 

Cherrystone 


2 


3,533 


2 


52 1 














Total 


2 


3,633 


19 


7, 186 1 2 


52 , 


23 


10,771 




NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pamlico 




1 




1 


1 
25 


1 
6 


25 


Wilmington 




6 


698 


698 















Total 




6 


698 1 1 


25 


7 


723 
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States and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Reg 
No. 


istered. 
Tons. 


Enrolled. 




Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULFCOASTS-Cont'd. 

S017TU CAROLINA. 


No. 
2 
5 
2 


Tons. 
157 
1,073 
183 


No. 


T<m8. 


No. 
2 
6 
2 


Tons. 

157 


Charleston 






1 


39 


1,112 


Beaufort • ••• ...... 






183 














Total 






9 


1,413 


1 


39 


10 


1,452 










GEORGIA. 






17 
5 


23,187 
445 






17 
5 


23,187 
445 
























Total 






22 


23,632 






22 


23,632 














FLORIDA. 

St. Johns 


1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


153 
2,955 
1,349 
2,670 

983 


2 
3 
4 
4 

8 


188 
388 
521 
972 
2,330 


3 


60 


6 
5 
7 
7 
10 


401 


Sf. Anffustine . ............ 


8,313 


Key West 






1,870 


Tampa ..........-.*.......• 


1 



32' 


3,674 




8,313 






Total 


10 


8,110 


21 


4,399 


4 


92 


35 


12,601 




ALABAMA. 

Mohile 


1 


2,157 


3 


512 






4 


2.669 








MISSISSIPPI. 
PaatI River ......... 






3 


907 






3 


907 














LOUISIANA. 
Naw OrlAAiis ' 


16 


13,005 


5 


8,854 






21 


21,850 








TEXAS. 






'5 


409 






5 

1 


409 


Brazos de Santiairo 


i 


99 






90 






' 






Total 


1 


99 


5 


409 






6 


508 










Total Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts 


no 


238,177 


570 


446, 347 


32 


862 


712 


685,386 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA. 
I^OH Anfireles ..... . ... 


1 

25 


92 

47, 792 


^ 


2,896 
14,764 






2 
39 


2.988 
62,573 


San Francisco 


1 


27 






Total 


26 


47,884 


14 


17,650 


1 


27 


^1 


65,561 




OREGON. 

Willamette 


2 


5,311 


3 


5,502 






5 


10, 813 








WASHINGTON. 

Pufiret Sound 


21 


26,573 


2 


2,828 






23 


29,401 








ALASKA. 

Alaska 


1 


2 


143 


4 


78 


6 


221 








Total Pacific coast 


49 


79, 768 


21 


26,123 


6 


105 


76 


105.996 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

VERMONT. 
Vermont . ........ 






1 


742 






1 


742 















* Seagoiug vessels ; for vessels in river trade see page 335. 
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states and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed. 


Total. 


THE NORTHERN LAKES- 
Continued. 

NEW YOBK. 

ChamDlain 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 

1 
64 


Tons. 
238 
455 

100,863 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 

1 
64 


Tons. 

238 


Nis^ara 










455 
100,863 


Hn^ilo Creek 




















Total 






67 


101, 556 






67 
12 


101,556 













PBMNSTLVANIA. 

Erie 






12 


19, 281 






19,281 












OHIO. 






97 
2 
3 


204, 236 
40J 
185 






97 
2 
3 


204,236 
406 












Miami 








1 


185 










1 




Total 






102 


204, 827 




1 


102 


204,827 












MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 






20 
14 
18 
8 


42, 193 

25,701 

28,882 

5,888 






20 
14 
18 
8 


42,193 

25,701 

28,882 

5 888 


Hiirnn . .................. 




















Michigan 






















Total 






60 


102, 661 






60 


102,664 












ILLINOIS. 
Chicairo ................ 






11 


18,632 






11 


18, 632 










1 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwankee 






4 


■ 
4,858 






4 


4,858 










: 


MINNESOTA. 
Duluth 






39 
296 


120.387 
572, 947 


39 


120,387 










■■ , 


Total Northern lakes 


296 


572, 947 












THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

LOUISIANA. 
'N'ATir OrlAiina > 






16 

1 


1 
4 820 ' 9 


72 


18 


4,892 













MISSISSIPPI. 
'^icksbursT .. . . . ...... ... 


27 






1 


27 














TENNESSEE. 

Memnhis 






6 


1,874 


1 


34 


7 
10 


1,908 




1 






MISSOURI. 

St liOuis 






8 


2,473 


2 


31 


2,504 








IOWA. 

Burlinirton --- 










1 


» 


1 
1 


9 


Dubuque 






1 


295 




295 
















Total 






1 


295 1 


9 


2 


304 




* 




MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 


1 


1 


121 






1 


121 














ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Sock Island 










} 


10 
22 


1 
3 


10 


Oairo - , - , „ 






2 


154 


176 








1 




Total 


1 


2 


154 1 2 


32 


4 


186 




1 






. 



I Vesselii in river trade only ; for seagoing vessels, see page 334. 
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No. 4.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Iron and Steel Vessels of the United States 
June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and cust-oms districts 
in which dooamented. 



THE WESTERN RIVBBS— 
Continued. 



INDIANA.' 



Evansville . 



OHIO. 



Cincinnati 

PENNSYLYAIOA. 

■Pittsburg 

Total Western rivers. 



Registered. 



No. 



Enrolled. 



Tons. No. 



Tons. 



Licensed. 



Total. 



No. 



Tons. 



15 



887 



:i==i; 



40 I 11, 120 I 10 I 



193 



No. 
2 


Tons. 

15 


1 


469 


4 887 


50 


11,313 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast 


110 
49 


238, 177 
79, 768 


570 
21 

296 
40 


446,347 
26,123 

572,947 
11, 120 


32 
5 


862 
105 


712 
75 

296 
50 


685,386 
105,996 


Northern lakes ........... 


572,947 
11,313 


Western rivers.... ............ 






10 


193 








Grand total ............ 


159 


317, 945 


927 


1,066,537 


47 


1,160 


1,133 


1, 375, 642 





No. 5. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Iron and Steel Vessels of the United 
States June 30, 1899. 



States and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. • 


Enrolled. 


Licensed. 




Dotal. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINE. 
'Waidohoro 


No. 


•Tons. 


No. 
1 


Tons. 
52 


No. 


Tons. 


i 
No. 
1 


Tons. 

52 




• • 






MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston and Charlestowu . 


* 


1,284 


^» 


26,231 

18,880 


i 


t 24 
9 


26,515 
18,880 


FallKiver 














Total 


4 


1,284 


29 


44,111 






1 33 


45,395 








EHODB ISLAND. 

Providence. 






I 
1 


248 
332 






1 

1 


248 


Ne\n>ort 




.... 






t i 


332 












Total 






2 


580 






2 

1 


580 















CONNECTICUT. 

Stonington 






2 

7 

.1 


4,790 

12,975 

1,554 

7,307 






1 . _,.. , 
2 


4,790 
i2,975 
1,554 
7,307 


New London 








7 

1 

16 


Hartford 








New Haven 
















Total 






26 


26, 626 




26 


26,626 











NEW YORK. 

New York 


46 


164, 077 


198 
3 


191, 901 
2,184 


5 , 115 


249 
3 


356,093 
2 184 


Sacr Harbor 












Total 


46 


164, 077 


201 


194, 085 


5 1 115 


252 


358 277 
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no. 5.—statement showing the number and gross tonnage of registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Iron and Steel Vessels of the United 
States, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



states and customs districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


EnroUed. 


Licensed. 

1 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS-CJont'd. 

NEW JKB8BY. 

Newark 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 
7 
1 
3 


Tons. 
245 
910 
530 
524 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 
7 
1 
3 


Tons. 

245 


Perth Ambov 










910 


Rrid flrAton ..... 










530 


llni*liiiflrtoii .................. 










524 














Total 






13 


2,209 






13 


2,209 












PKNN8YLVAHIA. 
Philadelnhia 


12 


20,750 


96 


89,433 


13 


364 


121 


60,547 




DBLAWABB. 

Delaware 






8 


2,626 


1 


38 


9 


2,664 










MARYLAND. 


3 


3,171 


66 


59,778 


5 


137 


74 


63,086 




DISTRICrr OF COLUMBIA. 
C^toorcetown .......*....... 






7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 










VIBGINIA. 
Hifihinond ............ 




4 
2 
11 
2 


8.213 

2,026 

1,523 

426 






4 

2 
15 
2 


3 213 










2,025 


Norfolk and Portsmouth 

flherrvstone . ............ 


2 


3,533 


2 


52 


5,108 
425 












Total 


2 


8,533 


10 


7,186 


2 


52 


23 


10,771 




NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pamlico 










1 


25 


1 
6 


25 


"^V^ilminifton . . .. ............ 






6 


698 


608 














Total 






6 


698 


1 


25 


7 


723 










SOUTH CAROLINA. 

f^Aorflretown 






2 
5 
2 


167 

1,073 

183 






2 
6 
2 


157 


Charleston 






1 


39 


1,112 


Beaufort .... 






183 














Total 






9 


1,413 


1 


39 


10 


1,452 










QBORQIA. 






17 
5 


• 

23,187 
445 






17 
5 


23, 187 


Brunswick 










445 














Total 


1 


22 


'23,632 






22 


23,632 




1 








FLORIDA. 

St Johns 


1 
2 
8 
2 

1 


153 
2,055 
1,340 
2,670 

136 


2 
3 
4 

4 
8 


188 
888 
621 
972 
2,330 


3 


60 


6 
5 

7 
7 

8 


401 


St. Auffustine 


3,343 


Key west 






1,870 


Tampa --tr - 


1 


32 


3,674 


Pensacola 


2,466 










Total 





7,263 


21 


4,399 


4 


92 


34 


11,754 






AIABAMA. 

Mobile 


1 


2,157 


3 


612 






4 


2,669 










MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl River 






3 


907 






3 


907 














LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans' 


16 


13,005 


5 


8,854 






21 


21,859 









42 ^22 



Seagoing vessels ; for vessels In river trade, see page S 
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No. 5.— Statement Showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Iron and Steel Vessels of the United 
States, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and cuatoms districts 
in which documented. 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC A^D 
GULP COASTS— Cont'd. 

TEXAS. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
5 


409 


No. 


Tont. 


No. 
5 

1 


Tont. 
400 




1 


99 






90 














Total 


1 


99 


5 


409 






6 


508 










Total Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts ............... 


94 


215, 339 


542 


423,594 


32 


862 , 


668 


639,796 






THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA. 


1 
23 


92 
46,255 


1 
13 


2,896 
14,764 




! 


2 

37 


2,988 
61,036 


San Erancisco 


1 


27 






Total 


24 


46,347 


14 


17,650 


1 


27 


39 


64,024 






OBEOON. 
Willamette 


2 


5,311 


3 


5,502 






5 


10,813 








WASHINGTON. 


15 


21,816 


2 


2,828 






17 


24,644 










ALASKA. 

Alaska 






2 


143 


4 


78 


6 


221 










Total Pacific coast 


41 


73,474 


21 


26,123 


5 


105 


67 


99,702 


THE northern LAKES. 

VERMONT. 






1 


742 






1 


742 














NEW YORK. 







2 
43 


238 
74,910 






2 
43 


238 


Buffalo Creek 








74,910 












Total 






45 


75, 148 






45 


75 148 














PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie 






12 


19,281 






12 


19,281 




...... 

...... 








OHIO. 
Cu vahoflfa .. ................... 






66 
2 
3 


151,065 
406 
185 






66 
2 
3 


151,065 
406 










Miami i 








185 














Total 






71 


151.656 






71 


151 656 















MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 






19 
14 
18 
8 


38,928 
25,701 
28,882 
5,888 






19 
14 
18 

8 


38.928 
25 701 


TTnron ...L 
















28,888 
5,888 


Michigan 


















Total ^ 






59 


99,399 






59 


09,399 












ILLINOIS. 

Chica&ro ..... . ........ . 






9 


14,350 






9 


14,850 








' 




WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 






3 


4,653 






3 


4,653 












MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 






28 


85,916 






28 


85,916 












Total Northern lakes 






228 


451,145 






228 


451,145 
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No. 5. — Statement Showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Registered, 
Enrolled, and Licensed Steam Iron and Steel Vessels of the United 
States^ June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and cnatoms districts 


Registered. 


Enrolled. 


Licensed. 


Total. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans* 


No. 


Ten*. 


No. 
16 


Tans. 
4,820 


No. 
2 


Tons. 
72 


No. 
18 


Ton». 
4,892 








MISSISSIPPI. 

Vicksborg 






1 


27 






1 


27 














TunncssBE. 




6 


1,874 


1 


84 


7 


1.908 








J, wo 


MIS80UBI. 

St.Loui8 






8 


2,473 


2 


81 


10 


2,504 








IOWA. 

Burlington 










1 


9 


1 

1 


9 


Dubnoue . . . . .................. 






1 


295 


295 














Total 






1 


205 


1 


9 


2 


304 










MINNESOTA. 

Minnw"tA 






1 


121 






f 
1 


121 














ILLINblS. 

Cbicago: 

Rock Island 










1 

1 


10 
22 


1 
3 


10 


Cairo 






2 


154 


176 










Total 






2 


154 


2 


32 


4 


186 










INDIANA. 










2 


15 


2 


15 








* 






omo. 






1 


469 






1 


469 














PBNNSTLYANIA. 

Pittsbnrg 






* 


887 






4 


887 




' 










Total Western rivers 






40 


11,120 


10 


198 


50 


11, 313 











SUMMARY. 



Atlantio and Gnlf coasts 

Paoiilo oottst. ••>. 


94 
41 


215,339 
78,474 


542 
21 

228 
40 


423,594 
26,123 

451,145 
11,120 


32 
5 


862 
105 


668 
67 

228 
50 


630, 795 
99,702 

451, 145 
11, 313 


Nortbem lakes 


Western rivars 






10 


198 










Grand total 


185 


288,813 


881 


911,982 


47 


1,160 


1,018 


1,201,955 





1 Vessels in river trade only; for seagoing vessels see page 387. 
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No. 6.— Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of Iron 
AND Steel Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1899. 



States and customs districts 
in which doonmented. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAnvB. 

Waldoboro .--- 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 


Totu. 
52 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 
8 


Tons, 

52 


Bath 


3 


9,211 






9,211 












Total 


3 


9,211 


1 


52 






4 


9,263 








MA88A0HUSETT8. 

Boston and Charlestown 

"Foil River 


1 


1,723 


24 
9 


26,515 
18,880 






25 
9 


28,238 
18,880 
















Total 


1 


1,723 


33 


45,395 






34 


47, 118 









BHODB ISLAND. 
Pn>vidence .... .. .......... 






1 
1 


248 
832 






1 
1 


248 












332 














Total 






2 


580 






2 

2 
7 
1 
16 


580 














COOTfECncCT. 






2 

7 
1 
16 


4,790 
12,975 
1,554 
7,307 






4,790 
12,975 
1,554 












Hartford 










Neur Haven . ....... ..... 










7,307 












Total 






26 


26,626 







26 


26,626 








1" i 


NEW YORK. 
New York 


9 


16, 718 


249 
3 


356,093 
2,184 


12 


5,400 


270 
3 


377, 211 


gftor Harbor 


2,184 












Total 


9 


15,718 


252 


358,277 


12 


5,400 


273 


379,395 




NEW JKBSBY. 

Newark 






2 

7 
1 
3 


245 
910 
530 
524 






2 

7 
1 
3 


245 


"Pftrf.h A ml>nv 










910 


Bridfireton - 










530 


Burlington 










524 














Total 






13 


2,209 






13 


2,209 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


9 


7,268 


121 


60,547 


4 


3,597 


134 


71,412 






DELAWABE. 

Delaware 






9 


2,664 






9 


2,664 












MABYLAND. 


1 


1,382 


74 


63,086 


4 


445 


79 


64.913 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
fleorsretown ............. 






7 


6,084 






7 


6,084 














YIBOINL/k. 
HiAlmnnnd ^ 






4 
2 
15 
2 


3,213 

2,025 

6,108 

425 






4 
2 
15 
2 


3,213 
2,025 


Yorktown 










Norfolk and Portsmouth 










6,108 
425 


rjliArrvslfOno •..•...•...•.••. 






















Total 






23 


10,771 






23 


10,771 














NORTH OABOLINA. 
Pamlico ............ 






1 
6 


25 
698 






1 
6 


25 


Wilminflrton 










608 










• 




Total .' 






7 


723 


■ 




7 


723 




== 






1 
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No. 6.— Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnagb of Iron 
AND Steel Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and oastoms districts 
in which documented. 


Sailing vessehi. 


Steam vessels. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GTTLF COASTS-Cont'd. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


No. 


Tom. 


No. 
2 
6 
2 


Ton». 
157 
1,112 
183 


No. 


Tom. 


yo. 
2 
6 
2 


Tom. 

157 


C!harIeatoii . . 










1 112 


Beaufort 










183 














Total 






10 


1,452 






10 


1,452 














QEOBOIA. 
SavSiTmali 






17 
5 


23,187 
446 






17 
5 


23,187 
445 


Hnins'wick.. .. ... ...... 






















Total 






22 


23,632 






22 


23,632 












flobida. 
St. Johns 






6 
6 

7 

I 


401 
3.343 
1,870 
3,674 
2,466 






6 
5 

7 
7 
10 


401 


St. Augustine 










3,343 
1,870 
8,674 
8,313 


Key West 










Tampa 











Pensacola .................... 


1 


847 












Total 


1 


847 


34 


11,754 






35 


12,601 











ALABAMA. 

Mobile 






4 


2,660 






4 


2,669 












MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl River 






3 


907 






3 


907 














IX)UI8IANA. 

New Orleans* 






21 


21,859 






21 


21,859 












TEXAS. 

Galveston 






5 

1 


409 
99 






5 

1 


409 


Brazos de Santiago 










99 














Total 









608 






6 


508 














Total Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts 


24 


36. 149 


663 


639,795 


20 


9,442 


712 


685,386 




THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Anffeles 






2 
37 


2,088 
61,036 






2 
39 


2,988 
62,573 


San Francisco 


2 


1,587 














Total 


2 


1.637 


30 


64,024 






41 


65,561 










ORBGON. 
Willamette 






5 


10,818 






6 


10,813 












WASHINGTON. 

pQfiret Sound 


2 


3,680 


17 


24,644 


4 


1,077 


28 


29,401 




ALASKA. 

Ahfcska 






6 


221 






6 


221 














Total Pacific Coast 


4 


6,217 


67 


99,702 


4 


1,077 


75 


105,996 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

VBBMONT. 
VArtn/int. 






1 


742 






1 


742 















* Seagoing vessels ; for vessels in river trade see page 342. 
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States and customs districts 
in which docnmented. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Barges. 


TotaL 


THBNOBTHBRNLAKES- 
Gontinued. 

NEW YORK. 
rSliAnmlfliii .. ...... 


No. 


Tont, 


No. 
2 


Tons. 
288 


No. 


Tom. 


No. 
2 

1 
64 


T0H». 

288 


ifisLgm 


1 


1 
21 


456 
25,963 


456 


Bn&lo Creek 




43 


74,910 


100,868 








Total 


1 


45 


75,148 


22 


26.406 


67 


101,566 








PBMN8TLVANIA. 

Brie 




12 


19,281 






12 


. 19,281 












OHIO. 

Gayahoga 


12 


88,860 


66 
2 
3 


151,065 
406 
185 


19 


14,811 


97 
2 
8 


204,286 


Sandaskv 


406 


Miami 










185 














Total 


12 


38,360 


71 


151,656 


19 


14,811 


102 


204,827 






MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.. 


1 


8,266 


19 
14 
18 
8 


88,928 
26.701 
28,882 

5,888 






20 
14 
18 
. 8 


42,198 
25.701 


Huron 






Superior 










28,882 
5.888 


Michigan 






















Total 


1 


3,266 


59 


99,399 






60 


102,664 






' 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 


2 


4,282 


9 


14,350 






11 


18,632 








WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


1 


205 


3 


4,653 






4 


4,858 




.... 




HINNBSOTA. 

Dulnth... 


8 


29,366 


28 


85,916 


8 


6,106 


89 


120,387 




Total Northern hikes. . . 


24 


75,478 


228 


451.145 


44 


46,824 


296~ 


572,947 


THE WESTERN RIVBES. 

LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans! 






18 


4,892 






18 


4, 80S 




.. . 








MISSISSIPPI. 

Vicksburg 






1 


27 






1 


27 















TRNNB8SEB. 

Memphis 






7 


1,908 






7 


1,906 




... 








MISSOUBI. 

St. Louis 






10 


2,504 






10 


2,504 












IOWA. 

Burlington 






1 
1 


9 
295 






1 
1 





Dubuque .'..... 










296 














Total 






2 


304 






2 


804 











.... 




MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 






1 


121 






1 


If] 














ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Rock Island 






1 
8 


10 
176 






1 1 
1 3 


10 


Cairo 










176 














Total 






4 


186 






1 4 


181 
















> Vessels in river trade only; for seagoing vessels see page 841. 
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No. 6. — Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of Iron 
ANi> Steel Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1899— ContiDued. 



States and customs disMots 
in which doonmented. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Barges. 


Total 


THE ^"BSTBRN BIVERS— 
Contiiiaed. 

Iia>IANA. 

EvaDsville 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 


Tons. 
15 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
2 


Tons. 

15 














OHIO. 

Cincinnati 






1 


469 






1 


469 














PKNN8YLVANIA. 

Pittsburg 






4 


887 






4 


887 














Total Western rivers. . . 






50 


11, 313 






50 


11 313 















SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast 


24 

4 
24 


36,149 
5,217 
75,478 


668 
67 

228 
50 


639, 795 
99,702 

451, 145 
11, 313 


20 
4 
44 


9,442 

1,077 

46,324 


712 

75 

1 296 


6»>,386 
105,996 
1579 Q17 


Northern lakes 


W^estem rivers. .............. 


1 50 11, 313 












Orand total 


52 


116,844 


1,013 


1,201 955 ^ Aft 


56,843 


1,133 


1,375,642 









No. 7. — Consolidated Statement Showing the Number and Gross Tonnage 
OP Wooden and Iron Vessels of the United States, June 30, 1899. 



Class and material. 


Registered. 


EnroUed. 


Licensed. 


Total. 


WOODEN YBSSBLS. 

Sailing 


No. 
874 
232 


Tons. 

440,764 

71,217 


No. 
5,853 
4,401 
629 
1,696 


Tons. 
1, 199, 505 
1, 178, 839 
71, 101 

415, 316 


No. 

6,521 

1,191 


Tons. 

68,205 

24,000 


No. 

13,248 

5,824 

629 

1,894 


Tons. 
1, 708, 474 
1,274,056 
71 101 


Steam 


Canal 


Barflre 


66 


18,320 


132 


1,329 


434|965 




Total 


1,172 


530.301 


12,579 


2,864,761 


7,844 


93,534 


21, 595 


3, 488, 596 




IBON and STBBL vessels. 

Sailing 


13 
135 
11 


26,290 

288,813 

2,842 


39 

831 

57 


90,554 
911, 982 
54,001 






52 

1,013 

68 


116 844 


Steam 


47 


1,160 


1,201,955 
56,843 


Barse 










Total 


159 


317,945 


927 


1, 056, 537 


47 


1,160 


1,133 


1,375,642 
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No. 10.— Statement Showing the Amount of Registered, Enrolled, and 

Marine of the United 



Tear end- 
ing- 



Dec. 31— 
1789.. 
1790... 
1791... 
1792... 



1794. 
1796. 
1796. 
1797. 
1796.. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1812.. 
1«13.. 
1814. . 
1515.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 



Kegistered Teasels. 



Sailing. < 



No. 



1823... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827... 
1828... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 
Sept. 30— 
1835*.. 



1837. 



1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
June 30— 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 
1852... 
1853... 
1854... 
1866... 
1866... 
1857... 



1859.. 



Tong, 

123, « 

846,254 

363,110 

411,438 

367,734 

438,863 

529, 471 

676,733 

603,376 
662,197 
669,921 
632,907 
660,381 
697, 157 
672,630 
749, 341 
808,285 
848,307 
769,054 
910.050 
984.269 
768,852 
760,624 
674,858 
674, 633 
854,296 
800,760 
809,725 
606,089 
612,980 
610, 048 
619,896 
628,150 
639.921 
669,973 
700.788 
737,978 
747, 170 
812, 619 
650,143 
575, 056 
619, 575 
686,800 
749,482 
857,098 

886.482 
897,321 
809,343 
819, 801 
829,096 
895,610 
946,057 
970,658 

,003,932 

,061,855 

,068,680 

1,124,000 



344, 819 
418,072 
640,769 
663,917 
810, 744 
013,164 
238,783 
420,091 
401,688 
377,095 
421,715 
414,654 



Steam. 



No 



Ton». 



1,419 
877 
181 
545 
340 

840 
454 

1,104 
2,791 
5,149 
4,155 
746 
4,701 



Total. 



No. 



T&M. 

123,893 
346,254 
363,110 
411,438 
367,734 
438,863 
529,471 
576,733 
697.777 
603,376 
662,197 
669,921 
632,907 
560,381 
597,157 
672,530 
749, 341 
808,285 
846,307 
769,054 
910, 059 
984,269 
768,852 
760,624 
674,863 
674,633 
854,295; 
800,760 
809,725 
606,089 
612, 930; 
619,048 
619,896 
628,150 
639,921 
669,973 
700, 788' 
737, 978, 
747, 170 
812,619 
650,143 
576,476 
620,452 
686,990 
750,027 
857,438 

885,822 
897,775 
810, 447 
822,592 
834,245 
899,765 
945,803 
975,359 



1.009, 
1,068, 
1,095, 
1,130, 
1.241, 
1,360, 
1.43d, 
1.585, 
1,726, 
1,899, 
2,108, 
2,833, 
2,635, 
2,491, 
2,463, 
2.499, 
2,607, 



Enrolled vessels. 



Sailing. > 



No. 



Steam. 



Tont. 
77,669 
132, 123 
139,0:i6 
153,019| 
143,8271 
167,2281 
192,846 
226,297 
248,587 
263,684 
245,429 
268,254 
278.271 
294,111 
313,235 
330,251 
350. 743 
361,059 
379, 787 
432,006 
398,184 
397,704 
420,674 
465,945 
445,449 
435,139 
462,807 
619,026 
535,798 
562,307 
589,288 
600,977 
612, 712 
634,619 
609,156 
636, r" 
634,838 
696,123 
766,788 
822,753 
634,320 
528,394 
551,449 
633,056 
723,890 
746,908 

784,138 
807,425 
897,350 
943,367 
1,032,023 
1,042,676 
973,571 
860,619 



No. Tons. 



008, 
062, 
1,067, 
1.155, 
1,335, 
1,406, 
1.418, 
1,471, 
1, 619, 
1.728, 
1,829, 
1,960, 
1.754, 
1, 814. 
1,850, 
1.010, 



710 
550 
116 
601 
524 
564 
491 
524 
459 
723 
962 



* Inaluding barges. 



* Including canal boats and barges. 



24,879 

21, 610 

23.061 

34,059 

40, 198 

39,418 

54,037 

63,063 

68,568 

90.638 
101,306 
122, 474 

122,474 
145, 102 
163,661 
190,632 
189,879 
198,184 
174,342 
226,050 

231,494 
265,270 
319,527 
341,606 
399,210 
411,823 
441,526 
481,006 
521,217 
563,536 
514,008 
581,671 
655,240 
583.362 
618,911 
651.363 
676,0061 

* Nine months. 



Total. 



No. 



Toru. 
77,660 
132,128 
139.036 
153.010 
143.827 
167.228 
102,846 
226,297 
248,587 
283,584 
245,429 
268,254 
278,271 
294,111 
313.235 
330.251 
350,743 
361,059 
379,787 
432.006 
398.184 
897.704 
420.674 
465.945 
445.449 
435,139 
462.807 
519.026 
535,798 
562,307 
569,288 
600,977 
612.712 
634,619 
634,035 
65r.642 
657,809 
731,182 
806, 98« 
862,171 
686.357 
601.447 
620,017 
723,689 
625, 10« 



Oi8,612 
068,527 
1,061,0U 
1,183,009 
1,221,902 
1.240.860 
1.147,018 
1.084. " 

1,116. 

1,373,588 

1,282,344 

1,309.200 

1,554,252 

1,747,632 

1,646,236 

1,880,555 

1,002.388 

2,188." 

2,24S.6B 

2.411, 136 

2,615,781 

2,887.686 

2,438,870 

2,fitt.086 

2,696,0671 
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Licensed Sailing and Steam Tonnage, Constituting the Total Merchant 
States, from 1789 to 1899. 



Licensed vessels, under 20 tons. 



Sailing. 1 



No. 



Tmu. 



Steam. 



No, 



22,527 

25,648 

28, 870 

30,548 

31,368 

31, 782' 

34, 317 

36,398. 

37,614. 

38,780' 

39,623'. 

40.2831. 

39,393'. 

40,454i. 

41.535. 

42,039. 

42.8I0!. 

42,976;. 

43,428. 

46,326. 

49,437. 

51,026 

52, 433 

54, 389 

56, 789 

58, 534 

60,142 

66,350 

61, 930' 

62, 610, 

61,5481 

64,424 

66,031 

66,451 

66,602' 

22,298 

23,854 

27.377 

28,771 

30,928 

32, 087 

32,507 
31,800 
35, 228 
39,049 
40, 332 
40,139 
37,028 
32, 382 



Tom. 



Total. 



No. 



Tons. 



9,: 

22, 627 
25,648 
28,870 
30,548 

31, r- 

31, 782 
34,317 
36, 398 
37, 614 
88,780 
39, 623 
40,283 
39, 393 
40,454 
41,535 
42, 039 
42.810 
42,976 
43,428 
46, 326 
49, 437 
51, 026 
52, 433 
54, 389 
66, 789 
58,534 
60,142 
66.350 
61, 930 
62,610 
61, 548 
64,424 
66.031 
66,451 
66,602 
22,298 
23,854 
27,877 
28,771 
30,928 
32,087 

32,607 
31,800 
35,228 
39, 049 
40, 332 
40, 139 
37,028 
32, 362 

34,270 
37.793 
39,486 
32,508 
43,481 
45,523 
46,839 
50,188 
53,799 
55,765 
60,714 
67,948 
61,134 
42,364 
43,606 
47,980 
60,669 



Total merchant marine. 






Sailing. » 



No. 



T<mi, 
201,562 
478, 377 
502, 146 
664,467 
520, 764 
628, 618 
747,965 
831,-900 
876, 912 
898, 328 
939, 408 
972, 492 
947, 576 
892, 106 
949, 172 
042, 404 
140, 367 
208,7.S7 
268, 548 
242, 695 
350, 282 
424, 783 
232, 502 
269, 997 
166,628 
159, 209 
368, 128 
372, 219 
399, 912 
225,185 
260, 752 
280. 167 
298, 958 
324, 699 
311,687 
367, 553 
400,050 
500,132 
580,409 
701,974 
206,761 
127, 304 
198.401 
348.636 
604,300 
636, 093 



1, 702, 127 
1, 736, 546 
1,741,921 
1, 802, 217 
1,901.461 
1, 978, 425 
1, 956, 656 
1,862,640 



921 
007, 
090, 
214. 
434, 
726, 
871, 
009, 
188, 
496, 
802, 
126, 
441, 
198, 
235, 
320, 
376, 



Steam. 



No. 



Tons, 



Total. 



No. 



24,879 
21,610 
23,061 
34, 059 
40, 198 
39,418 
54,037 
64,472 
69,445 
90.814 
101, 851 
122, 814 

122, 814 
145, 556 
154, 765 
193, 423 
195, 028 
202, 339 
175, 088 
229, 751 



236,867.... 
272,180.... 
326,019.... 
347,893.... 
404,841 .... 
427, 801 ' ... . 
462,395.... 
625,947|.... 
58:1,607.... 

643.240 

604,6181 

676,607 

770.285 

673,077i 

705,784 

729,3901 

768,7531... 



Annn- 
alin- 
crease 
or de- 
crease 



Tons. 

201, 562 

478, 377 

502, 146 

564, 467 

520, 764 

628, 618 

747, 966 

831,900 

876, 912 

898, 328 

939, 408 

972, 492 

947, 676 

892, 106 

949, 172 

1,042,404 

1, 140, 367 

1^ 208, 737 

1, 268, 548 

1,242,595 

1,350,282 

1, 424, 783 

1, 232, 502 

1, 269, 997 

1, 166, 628 

1, 159, 209 

1,368,128 

1, 372, 219 

1, 399, 912 

1,225,185 

1,260,752 

1, 280, 167 

1. 298, 958 

1, 324, 699 

1, 336. 566 

1, 389, 163 

1,423,111 

1, 634, 191 

1, 620, 607 

1, 741, 392 

1,260,798 

1, 191, 776 

1, 267. 846 

1. 439, 450 

1,606,151 

1, 758, 907 

1, 824, 941 

1, 882. 102 
J gf- - - 

1! 995, 640 

2, 096, 479 
2, 180, 764 
2, 130, 744 
2, 092, 391 



Per ct. 



158, 603 
280,096 
417, 002 
662, 085 
839,046 
154, 042 
:i34, 016 
535, 454 
772, 439 
138, 440 
407,010 
802,902 
212, 001 
871, 65:i 
940, 84:f 
049, 808 
145,038 



Year. 



137. 33 
4.96 
12.40 

— 7.74 
20.71 
19.00 
11.22 

5.41 
2.44 
4.67 
3.52 

- 2.56 

— 6.85 
6.39 
LOO 
9.40 
5.99 
4.95 

— 2.04 
8.66 
5.51 

-13.49 
2.95 
8.14 
0.63 
18.02 
0.29 
2.02 

—12.48 
2.90 
L54 
1.47 
L98 
0.891 
3.94 
2.44 
7.80 
5.63! 
7.45 
27. 60, 

— 5.47 
6.38 

13.63 
11.59 
9.51 

3.75 
3.13 
0.77 
6.22 
5.05 
4. 

— 2.30 

- 1.80 

3.16 
6.63 
6.00 
6.00 
10.81 
1L09 
5.71 
6.04 
6.70 
9.70 
6.49 
8.96 
8.62 

- 6.53 
1.42 
2.20 
1.90 



1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
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No. 10.— Statement Showing thk Amount of Registered, Enkollkd, and 

Marine of the United States, 



Year end 
ing— 



Jane 30 — 
1860 
186 
1862 

1863 

1864 
1865.... 
1866 
1867 




Enrolled vessels. 



i:<ailing,* 



Tons. Nq. 
982, 297 
064, 803 
175, 540' . - . . 
633,889.... 
496,5171.... 
484, m/ .... 
893,314;.... 
701,593.... 
758, 025 3, 205 
638, 692 3, 099 
798. 418 3, 094 
901,7313,151 
041,347 3,273 
257, 498 3, 458 
326, 577 3, 624 
266,584|3,616 
656, 504|3, 673 
592, 834 13, 732 
528, 979|3, 780 
598. 792 3, 840 1. 
590,7664,079 1, 
551,246 4,227 1, 
612, 837:4, 514 1, 
630,8314,359,1, 
623,196 4,294:1, 
606,5784,3451, 
611,1814,4171, 
659.0814,3961, 
720, 923 4, 565' 1, 
651, 437 4, 744 jl, 
752, 241 4, 743 1, 
837,810 4,9041, 
857, 522 5, 070 1, 
934, 855 5, 216 1, 
776, 243 5, 172 1, 
768, 900 5, 202 1, 
744, 351 5, 246 2, 
791,067 5,217 2, 
864, 380 5, 208 2, 
830,477 5,232 2. 



Total. 



Ton*. No, 

770,641 12, 

774,596 2, 

596,465 ^2, 



442, 3041 

855, 954I 

969, 131 

885, 223 

993, 765 

975, 142 20, 438 

887,40119,732 

879,522 21,525 2, 

903,543 22,380 2, 

929,962 23,477 2, 

958, 417 24, 884 '3. 

985, 569 24, 488i'3, 



971,806 
968, 300 
975, 033 
990. 382 
012,810 
058, 587 
105, 955 
194, 383 
227, 739 
263, 332 



23,913 3, 
17, 408 2, 
16, 69312, 
16, 415 2. 
16,494 2, 
16,410 2, 
15. 817 2, 
16, 126 2, 
15, 791 2. 
15,512 2, 



289,995,15,395 2, 
327,58215,2832, 
349,083 14,904 3, 
444,435115.096 3, 
550,044|15,153 3, 
639,64:115,063 3, 
753,41715,262 3, 
821,997|l5,46l'3, 
897, 978 15, 620 3, 
898, 973 14, 645 3, 
936, 204 14, 408 3, 
018, 149 13, 999:3, 
075,46913,722 3, 
053, 210 13, 725*3, 
090, 82l|l3, 506:3, 



Ton*. 

752. 938 
839, 399 
772, 005 
076, 193' 
352,471; 
454. 093 
778.537 
695.358 
733. 167 
526.098 
077.040 
805,274 
971,309 
215.915 
312, 146 
238,390 
624,804 
567,867 
519. 361 
611,002 
649,353 
657, 201 
807,220 
858, 570 
886, 528 
896, 573 
938. 763 
l>08, 764 
165,358 
201,481 
391,884 
591,227 
679. 519 
832, 833 
675, 216 
705, 104 
762,500 
866, 536 
917, 590 
921.298 



I Including barges. > Including canal boats and baigea. 

For a separate report of canal boats and barges see Statement No. 10 A. 
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LiCKKSED Sailing and Steam Tonnage, Constituting the Total Merchant 
FROM 1789 to 1899— Contiuued. 



Licensed vessels, under 20 tons. 


Total merchant marine. 


Annu 
aliu- 

crease 
or de- 
crease 




Sailing.' 


Steam. 


Total. 


Sailing.2 


Steam. 


Total. 


Year. 


Ifo. 


Ton*. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Per ct. 1 




54. 693 








54, 693 




4, 485, 931 




867,937' 


5, 353, 868 


4. 06 1860 




57. 786 








57, 786 




4, 662, 609 


877, 204 


5, 539, 813 
5, 112, 164 


3.47 1801 


**'" 


48,908 








48,908 




4,401,701 

4,579,537 ...... 


710,463' 


— 7.72 1862 




52, 749 








52. 749 




575,519 


5, 155, 056 


0. 84 1863 




52,035 
40. 106 






.,- .!52,U35 




4,008,440 ... - 


977,960 


4, 986, 400 


— 3. 27 1864 
2.21 186.> 








'4.0.1(16 




4, 029, 643 


1,067,139 


5, 096, 782 




39, 315 





!39,,S15 




3,227,266 


1,083,512 


4, 310, 778 


—15.42 1866 




41,097 






141,097 




3.112.607 


1,191,880 


4, 304, 487 


— 0. 14 1867 


4.134 


50, 526 


179 


2,334 


4. 313 52. 860 


24, 499 3; 152; 344 
23,94ll3,041,073 


3,619 


1,199,415 28.167 


4,351,759 


1.10 1868 


4,254 


49, 211 


220 


2,915 


4,474 52,126 


3,546 


1,103,568 27,487 


4, 144, 641 


4.76 1S69 


4,301 


48, 738 


230 


3,029 4.53151,767 


25, 474 


3,171,412 


3,524 


1, 075, 095 28, 998 


4, 246, 507 


2.41, 1870 


4,310 


49, Oil 


240 


3,180 


4, 550 52, 191 


26,084 


3, 194, 970 


3,567 


1, 087, 637 29, 651 


4, 282, 607 


0.85 1871 


4,641 


51, 865 


297 


3,925 


4, 938 55, 790 


27,a61|3,326,194 


3,753 


1,111, 553 31, 114 


4, 437, 747 


3.62' 1872 


4,678 52,221 


351 


4, 603 


5, 029 56, 824 


28. 65713, 539, 584 


4, 015 1. 156, 443 32, 672 


4, 696, 027 


5.82 1873 


4,901 54,787 


369 


4,796 


5, 270 59, 583 


1 28,300 3,615,042 


4, 186 1, 185, 610 32, 486 


4, 800, 652 


2.23 1874 


4, 984 56, 342 


407 


5,173 


5 39161,515 


1 28, 050 3, 685, 064 4, 235 


1, 168, 668 32, 285 


4, 853, 732 


1.10 


1875 


5,058 55,988 


469 


5,845 


5,517 61,833 


21.614;3,107,086 


4,320 


1, 172, 372 25, 934 


4, 279, 458 


—11.83 


1876 


5, 223 57, 509 


482 


6,031 


5, 705 63, 540 


20,9913,071,403 


4, 395 


1, 171, 197 25, 386 


4, 242, 600 


— 0.86 


1877 


5, 293 


57, 899 


519 


6,458 


5, 812 6t, 357 


20, 792 3. 045, 087 


4, 472 


1,167,678 25,264 


4, 212, 765 


- 0.70 


1878 


5,439 


59, 426 


561 


7,039 


6, 000 66, 465 


20, 642 2, 993. 429 


4, 569 


1.176,172 25,211 4,169,601 


-- 1.02 


1879 


5,418 


59, 504 


506 


6,367 


5,924 65,871 


19, 995 2, 856, 476 


4,717 


1,211,558 24,712 4,068,034 


— 2.43 


1880 


5.424 


58,673 


498 


6,274; 5,92264,947 


19, 205 2, 792, 736 


4,860 


1, 264, 998 24, 065 


4,057,734 


— 0. 25 


1881 


5,516 


59,545 


541 


6, 873 1 6, 057 


66,418 


19,177 2,810,107 


5,191 


1 , 355, 826 24, 368 


4, 165, 933 


2.66 


1882 


5,530 


61, 272 


722 


13, 550 6, 252 


74, 822 


18, 968 2. 822, 293 


5,249 


1, 413, 194,24, 217 


4, 235, 487 


1.67 


1883 


5,524 


62, 091 


919 


18, 389 6, 443 


8(t, 480 


18, 681 


2, 805, 320 


5,401 


1,465,90924,082 


4,271,229 


0.84 


1884 


5,577 


62, 846 


87218,516, 6.449 


81, 362 


18,564 


2,771,017 


5, 399 


1, 494, 917 23, 963 


4, 265, 934 


— 0.12 


1885 


5, 617 


62, 425 


865 18, 769 


6.482 


81,194 


18, 067 


2, 608, 152 


5,467 


1, 522, 984 23, 534 


4,131,136 


— 3.16 


1886 


5,638 


62. 055 


900 19, 463 


6,538 


81,518 


17, 582 


2, 563, 128 


5,481 


1, 542, 717 23, 063 


4, 105, 845 


— 0.61 


1887 


5, 726* 62, 536 


929 20, 238 


6,655 


82, 774 


' 17, 587 


2, 543, 846 


5,694 


1,648,070,23.281 


4. 191, 916 


2.10 


1888 


5,828 


63, 364 


96121,035 


6, 789 


84. 399 


17, 699 


2,541,924 


5, 924 


1, 765, 551 23, 623 


4, 307, 475 


2.75 


1889 


5.888 


64,103 


989 21, 815 


6,877 


85, 918 


17, 502 


2, 565, 409 


5, 965 


1,859,088 23,467 


4, 424, 497 


2.71 


isno 


6,009 


64,730 


1, 041 22, 852 


7,050 


87, 582 


17, 683 


2, 668, 495 


6,216 


2, 016, 264 23, 899 


4, 684, 759 


5.88 


1891 


6, 322 


67, 206 


1, 068 23, 521 


7,390 


90, 727 


i 17,991 


2, 690, 504 


6,392 


2,074,417 24,383 


4, 764, 921 


1.71 


1892 


6,453 


68, 244 


1, 096 24, 191 


7,549 


92, 435 


17,951 


2, 641, 799 


6,561 


2, 183, 272 24, 512 


4, 825, 071 


1.26 


1893 


6,483 68.267 


1, 108 24, 366 


7, 591 


92, 633 


17, 060 


2, 494, .599 


6. 526 


2, 189, 430 23, 586 


4, 684, 029 


_ 2. 90, 1894 


6, 459 68, 117 


1,113 24,552 


7,572 


92, 669 


16, 686 


2, 423, 159 


6, 554 


2, 212, 801 23. 210; 4, 635, 960 


— 1.03' 1895 


6,547 72,249 


1, 105 24, 177 


7,652 


96, 426 


16, 313 


2, 396, 672 


6,595 


2, 307, 208 22, 908| 4, 703, 880 


1.47 


iHyti 


6,546 72,285 


1,135 24,615 


7, 681 


96, 900 


16, 034 


2, 410. 462 


6, 599 


2. 358, 558 22, 633 


4, 769, 020 


1.38 


1897 


6,652 69,790 


1,192 24,649 


7,844 


94, 439 


15,993 


2.377,815 


6,712 


2,371,923122,705 


4, 749, 738 


_ 0.40 


1898 


6,653 69,534 


1, 238 25, 160 


7,891 


94, 694 


, 15, 891 


2, 388, 237 


6,837 


2,476,01122,728 


4, 864, 238 


2.41 


1899 
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No. 10 A.—Statkmknt Showing the Number and Gross Tonnagr of Canal 
Boats and Barges in the United States, from 1868 to 1899. 

[These vesseU are incladed in Statement No. 10.] 



Tear ending- 



Canal boats. 



Barges. 



Total 



Jnne30— 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1876.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
.1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 



No. 

4,847 

4,678 

6,410 

7,814 

8,085 

8,970 

8,245 

7,808 

1,581 

996 

1.071 

1,206 

1,235 

1,327 

1,138 

1.186 

1,012 

1,027 

1,035 

910 

833 

1,085 

1,097 

1,146 

1,168 

1,184 

745 

680 

682 

650 

660 



Torn, 

430,672 

420,148 

567,915 

648,471 

704,713 

820,328 

751, 612 

709.996 

117, 708 

81,394 

88,691 

103,737 

106,590 

116, 979 

107,394 

118, 186 

96,180 

97,681 

98,743 

99,452 

86,757 

108,462 

114,953 

121, 000 

123, 873 

126, 279 

82.362 

75,051 

75,225 

73,786 

74,640 

71,101 



No. 
1,463 
1,423 
1,580 
1,472 
1,621 
1,738 
1,908 
1,888 
1,776 
1,914 
2,198 
2,394 
1,030 
1,118 
1,220 
1,085 
1,011 
1,005 
1,014 
937 
1,175 
1,185 
1,241 
1,338 
1,388 
1,417 
1,870 
1,363 
1,857 
1,480 
1,667 
1,962 



Tons. 
218, 156 
220,958 
240,411 
260,343 
296,106 
335, 455 

389, 714 

390, 158 
380, 686 
409, 620 
435, 076 
466, 878 
383,629 
325,364 
341, 462 
317,550 
295, 181 
299, 451 
299,206 
293, 518 
332, 739 
334, 284 
341,042 
375, 758 
388, 156 
397, 323 
389,338 
382, 632 
393, 188 
432, 523 
467, 348 I 
491, 808 ' 



No. 
6,310 
6,101 
7,040 
8,786 
9,706 
10,708 
10,158 
9,696 
3,357 
2,910 
3,269 
3,600 
8,165 
2,445 
2,858 
2,271 
2,023 
2,032 
2,049 
1,847 
2,008 
2,220 
2,388 
2,484 
2,566 
2,601 
2,116 
2,043 
2,039 
2,130 
2,327 
2,501 



Ton*. 
643,828 
641, 101 
806.326 
806,814 
1.000,819 
1.155,783 
1. 141, 336 
1,100,154 
406.304 
401,014 
523.797 
570.615 
480,210 
442.348 
446.856 
485,738 
301,311 
397.132 
307,040 
802.970 
410,406 
442,746 
455,005 
406.758 
512,020 
523.602 
471,700 
457.683 
468.413 
506.300 
541,088 
562,000 



No. 10 B.— Number and Gross Tonnage of Sailing Vessels, Steam Vrsskls, 
Canal Boats, and Barges on the Northern Lakes, from 1868 to 1899. 



Year. 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 



Sailing. 



No. 
1,855 
1,752 
1,699 
1,662 
1,654 
1,663 
1,698 
1,710 
1,643 
1,604 
1,546 
1,473 
1,459 
1,417 
1,412 
1,373 
1,333 
1,322 
1,235 
1,286 
1,277 
1,285 
1,272 
1,243 
1,226 
1,205 
1,139 
1,100 
1,044 
993 
960 
874 



Tom. 

293,978 

277,893 

264,609 

267,154 

270,051 

298,002 

336,801 

339,787 

331,498 

324,394 

315,908 

307. 078 
304,933 
306,436 
313. 651 
310, 454 
307,933 
313, 129 
282,310 

315. 079 
314, 765 
325,083 
328,656 
325,131 
319.618 
317, 789 
302.985 
300.642 
309, 152 
334,104 
333.704 
318, 175 



Steam. 



No. 

624 

636 

642 

682 

708 

802 

876 

891 

921 

923 

918 

896 

931 

988 

1,101 

1,149 

1,165 

1,175 

1,280 

1,225 

1,342 

1,455 

1,527 

1,692 

1,631 

1,731 

1,731 

1,755 

1,792 

1,775 

1,764 

1,732 



Tons. 
144,117 
146,236 
142, 973 
149, 467 
162,523 
180,250 
198, 121 
202,307 
201,742 
201,085 
201, 550 
203,298 
212,045 
260,114 
292,257 
304,641 
322,456 
335,850 
381,907 
390,397 
480,138 
575,307 
652,923 
736, 752 
763,063 
828,702 
843,240 
857, 735 
924, 631 
977,235 
993,644 
1,014,561 



Canal boats. 



No. 

2.822 

2,384 

2,894 

3,037 

2,814 

2,934 

2,812 

2,702 

441 

472 

519 

548 

572 

640 

702 

725 

756 

771 

789 

549 

593 

628 

657 

703 

731 

743 

386 

406 

416 

861 

384 

366 



Tons. 

241,563 

215, 165 

249,553 

264,198 

254,056 

267,601 

261,135 

250,657 

84,386 

37,474 

41,902 

44,774 

47, 159 

55, 879 

62,455 

65,241 

68,581 

70,150 

72,202 

56,487 

61,005 

64,607 

67,574 

72, 515 

75,580 

76,844 

41,961 

44, 074 

45,109 

37,978 

40,456 



Barges. 



No. 
64 
108 
114 
182 
161 
177 
216 
198 
188 
192 
183 
170 
165 
162 
164 
156 
126 
HI 
101 
84 
78 
44 
54 



81 
81 
101 
148 
190 



Toils. 
15,956 
22,072 
27,589 
31,208 
37, 863 
42,559 
46,323 
45,140 
45. 586 
47,207 
45.296 

42. 226 
40,965 
41.453 
42,906 

43, 575 
34, 099 
30,810 
26, 132 
21,758 
18,194 

7,274 
13, 910 
20,472 
25. 321 
37, 732 
39. 214 
39,008 
45, 175 
60, 785 
69,606 
74,082 



Total. 



No. 
5,365 
4,875 
5,348 
5,513 
5,337 
6,576 
5,600 
5,406 
3,103 
3,191 
3,166 
3,087 
3.127 
3,207 
3,379 
3,403 
3,380 
3,370 
3,406 
3,144 
3,200 
3,412 
3,610 
3,600 
3,667 
3,761 
3,841 
3.842 
3,883 
3,280 
8,266 
3,162 



Tons. 

605,604 

661,366 

684,704 

712,027 

724,403 

783,412 

842,881 

837,801 

613.211 

IH0.160 

604,666 

597,376 

605,102 

683.382 

711,269 

728,011 

738,069 

740,048 

762.560 

783.721 

874,102 

•72.271 

1,06SH« 

1,154.879 

1,188,682 

1,261,067 

1.227,460 

1,241,461 

i, 824. 687 

1,410,161 

1.487,661 

l,44i.S«8 
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No. 14.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Vessels of 
THE United States engaged in the Cod and Mackerel Fisheries, June 30, 
1899. 



State and customs district in which 
docomented. 


Vessels over 
20 tons. 


Vessels under 
20 tons. 


TotaL 


MAINB. 

JPassaniaanoddv ..................>«>>>>>....... 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
4 
22 
42 
107 
33 
74 
9 
9 
86 
7 
6 


Tont. 

48 

213 

429 

816 

276 

703 

85 

97 

838 

60 

45 


No. 

4 
24 
63 
118 
89 
88 
18 

9 
61 

7 
10 


Tom. 

48 


MachiasT;...... 


2 
11 
11 

6 
14 

9 


104 
898 
920 
410 
610 
719 


317 


Frenohraans Bay. 


827 


Oastine 


1,73« 
686 


BdflMt 


Wftldoboro 


1,313 
804 


Wisoasset 


Bath .... 


97 


Portland and Falmouth ..... 


25 


1,158 


1,496 

60 


Saco 


Konnebunk 


6 


278 


323 






Total 


83 


4,697 


848 


8,110 


431 


7,707 




NBW HAMP8HIBE. 

Portsmonth 


1 


87 


5 


45 


6 


82 






MA8SA0HU8BTTS. 

Newbnryport 






6 
59 

9 

5 
17 

6 
164 

8 
21 
25 


44 
650 
114 

52 
163 

53 
1,090 

17 
142 
210 


5 

307 
25 
11 
65 
6 
190 
3 
21 
29 


44 


Gloncester 


248 

16 

6 

48 


21,581 

1,130 

183 

8.814 


22,231 

i;244 

235 


Salem and Bcverlv 


Marblehead 1 


Boston and Charlestown 


3,977 
53 


Plymouth 


Bar 11 stable 


36 


8,112 


4,202 
17 


Nantucket . . . 


l^gartoTm 






142 


New Bedford 


4 


174 


384 






Total , 


358 


29,991 


304 


2,535 


662 


32,529 






BHODE ISLAND. 

Providence 


1 


81 



9 

8 
40 


88 

42 

404 


10 
3 
63 


119 


Bristol and "Warren 


42 


Newport 


23 


2,582 


2,986 




Total 


24 

8 
4 


2,613 

816 
200 


52 


534 


76 


8,147 




OONNECTICUT. 

Stonington • 


88 
25 

1 
2 


868 

262 

10 

12 


41 
29 

1 
2 


684 


Kew London 


462 


Hartford - 


10 


Kew Haven 






12 










Total 


12 


516 


•1 


662 


78 


1.168 




HKW TOBK. 

Sag Harbor 


28 


8,146 


89 


772 


U7 


8,918 




NBW JSBSBT. 

Perth Amboy 






1 


18 


1 
1 


IS 




■ ' 




Tmonfu. 
Cherrystone •••••■••... 


1 


87 






87 










FLOBIDA. 

Pensaoola ...•••••• •••.••••• 


29 


1,167 


8 


88 


87 


1,265 




TEXAS. 
GftlyMton 


5 


182 






5 


182 








OAT.TFOENIA. 

Sim "DiAgo 






3 


12 


S 

1 
8 


12 


Los Angeles 


1 
8 


22 

640 


22 


RftH Francisco.... 






450 










Total 


4 


562 


2 


12 


6 


674 




ALASKA. 

Alaska 






2 


17 


2 


17 








Grand total 


545 


42,901 


872 


7,778 


1,417 


60,679 
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No. 15. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage op Vessels op 
THE United States engaged in the Whale Fisheries^ June 30, 1899. 



Porto. 


SaUing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Boftton. 'M'anfl r --rx 


2 

6 

22 

1 

7 


Tont. 
891 
627 

8,687 
108 

2,187 


No, 


Tons. 


Ko. 

2 

6 

22 

1 
17 


Tons, 
391 


BArafitftl>l6 !&f ftfts • . *. ••• ..•••••••••••••••.••• 






627 


New Bedford Mass 






8,687 
108 


New London, Conn 






8An Fmncisoo, Oftl -.t.-t 


10 


4,117 


6,804 






Total 


88 


6,900 


10 


4,U7 


48 


11,017 





No. 16.— Statement showing the Employment of the Registered, Enrolled, 
AND Licensed Tonnage op the United States, June 30, " 





No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


AsxreeKbt tonnnage of the United 
StatM JnneSO ll99 










22,728 


4, 864, 238 




958 
878 


571,678 
276,568 






Registered tonnage : 

PenuanentlT . . ................ 






TeniTM>rarilv ........................ 




















In the foreiflm trade ....■>.•........ 


1,283 
48 


837,229 
11, 017 




In the whale fisheries 












1,331 


848,246 






Enrolled tonnage : 

Permanentlv ....................... 


18,047 
450 


8,689.569 
281,729 






Tomporarily 




















In the ooawtinir trade 


12,961 
545 


3,878,397 
42.901 




Tn the ood aTicTtnAokerel fisheriAs 












13,506 


3,921,298 






Lioensed tonnage (under 20 tons) : 

In the coasting trade 


7,019 
872 


86,916 

7,778 






Tn the 4M>d an^T maokmrel fiaheriea . . . 












7,891 


94,694 








867 
ft, 232 
1,238 


860,030 

2,090,821 

25,160 


22,728 


4, 864, 238 








Steam naTlgation: 

Reflristored tonnaflre. ....... ......... 






SnroUed tonnaee ................... 






















6,837 


2,476,011 






Other than steam navigation: 

Reifistored tonnaire .. ... .......... 


964 
8,274 
6,668 


488,216 

1.830,477 

69.534 






Bnrolled tonnaflre ................... 






















lfiL891 


2,888,227 














22.728 


4,864,238 
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No. 17.— Statement Showing the Distribution op the Tonnage op the 

Coasting Trade, and the 



Year ending- 



December 31— 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800....;... 

1801 

1802 



1804. 
18 5 . 
1806. 
1807- 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825 . 
1826 . 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 



1833 

1834 

September 30— 

1835 (9 months) 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

June 30— 

1843 (9 months) 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 , 

1854 

1855 , 

1866 



Foreign trade. 



Registered ves- 
sels. - 



No, 



Tcms. 
123, 893 
346, 254 
363, 110 
411,438 
367, 734 
438, 863 
529, 471j 
576, 733 
597, 777 
603, 376 
657, 142 
667, 107 
630,558 
557, 760 
585. 910 
660, 514 
744,224 
798, 507 
840,163 
765, 252 
906,855 
981, 019 
763, 607 
758,636 
672, 700: 
674, 633 
854, 295 
800, 760 
804, 851 
» 589, 954 
681, 230 
68^, 657 
593, 825 
582, 701 
600, 003 
636, 807 
665, 409 
696, 221 
701, 517 
767. 998 
692. 859 
637, 563 
538, 136 
614, 121 
648, 869 
749, 378 

788, 173 
758. 094 
683, 205 
702, 962 
702, 400 
762, 838 
788, 398 
823,746 

856, 930 

900, 471 

904, 476 

943, 307 

1,047,454 

1,168.707 

1,258,756 

1, 439, 694 

1, 544, 663 

1,705,650 

1., 910, 47l! 

2,151,918 

2, :i48, 368 

2, 302, 190: 



Coasting trade. 



Enrolled ves- 
sels. 



Licensed 

vessels under 

20 tons. 



No. 



Tons, 
68.607 
103, 775 
106, 494 
120, 957 
114, 863 
146, 601 
164, 796 
195,424 
214, 077 
227,344 
220,904 
245,296 
246,256 
260,543 
268, 676 
286, 840 
801, 366 
809, 977 
318, 190 
887,684 
371,601 
871, 114 
386, 259 
443, 181 
433, 406 
425,714 
435,067 
479, 979 
481,458 
503, 140 
623, 556 
539,080 
659,436 
673,080 
666,409 
689,223 
687, 273 
666,420 
732, 938 
787, 226 
490, 468 
496, 640 
616. 086 
624, 169 
717,423 
766,463 

769,795 
846, 116 
927,250 
1, 008, 146 
1,120,311 
1, 144, 664 
1, 076, 036 
1,018,263 

1, 048, 209 
1, 078, 868 
1, 190, 898 
1, 289, 871 
1, 452, 623 
1,620,1 
1,731,411 
1,755,797 
1, 854, 318 
2,008,022 
2,082,782 
2,273,900 
2,491,108 
2, 211, 935' 



No. 



Tom. 



Total. 



No. 



7,218 

16,977 

19,602 

22,417 

23,326 

24,099 

25,736 

27,197 

28,296 

29,080 

80,384 

30,697 

31,297 

30,563 

80,838 

33,136 

33,662 

34,233 

84,103 

34.791 

37,704 

40,445 

40,599 

42,186 

43.572 

46,234' 

47,602i 

48,945 

65,409 

61,109 

61,396, 

62,340 

63.588; 

65,910 

66,221 

55.680 

18,390 

20.339 

23,638 

25,468 

26,776 

28,156 



27, 543 . 
26, 907 . 
29,731. 
32,959. 
33, 241 . 
32, 030 . 

31,032 

27,500 



27,947 
30, 747 
32, 320 
25,706 
35, 978 
38, 329 
38.965 
42,028 
45,658 
47, 851 
61, 476 
48, 214 
52, 147 
35, 728 



Tom. 
66, 607, 
103, 775, 
106. 494 
120, 957, 
122,071, 
162, 578 
184, 398 
217,841' 
237, 403 
251, 443; 
246,640 
272, 492 
274, 551! 
289, 623 
299,060 
317,537 
832,663 
340,540 
349,028 
420, 819 
405, 163 
406, 347 
420, 362 
477, 972 
471, 109 
466, 1.59 
475, 666 
522,165 
525.030 
649,374 
671, 058 
688, 025 
614, 845 
624, 189 
617, 805 
641, 563 
640. 861 
722, 330 
789, 159 
842, 906 
608,858 
616, 979 
639,724 
649,627 
744, 199 
783, 619 

797,338 
873, 023 
966, 981 
1, 041, 105 
1, 153, 552 
1, 176, 694 
1,107,068 
1, 045, 753 

1,076,166 
1,109.615 
1, 223, 218 
1,315,577 
1, 488, 601 
1, 659, 317 
1, 770, 376 
1, 797, 825 
1,899,976 
2. 056, 873 
2, 134, 258 
2, 322, 114 
2, 643, 255 
2, 247. 663 



Whale flBh 



Registered 
vessels. 



No. 



> The decrease of tonnage in this year arises principally from the registered tonnage having been 
corrected by striking off all vessels the registers of which were granted prior, to 1815, which wore 
supposed hy the colh^ctors to have been lost at sea, captured, etc. JoHeph Nonrse, Register of the 
Treasury (American State Papers, Vol. n, p. 648). 
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United States Merchant Marine Employed in the Foreign Trade, the 
FlSUBRIBS, FKOM 1789 TO 1899. 



eries. 


Cod and mackerel fialiorioa. 


















Tot ill merchant 


Tear. 


EDrolled 


Total. 


Enrolled ves- 


Licensofl vessels 


Total. 


marine. 


vessels. 


sels. 


under 20 tous. 






Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


T^.^V. 


No. , Tons. 


No. Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 












It 062 






.. .. 9,062 




201 562 


1789 










2>] ::48' 




1 28 348 




478, 377 


1790 










31', 542 








32, 542 




502, 146 
564, 457 
520, 764 


1791 










-.r^, 062 
2<'m 








32, 062 
30, 959 


1792 






.... 

i; - 




1,985 




1793 


4,129 




4,129 


17,498 




5,550 




23, 048 




628, 618 


1794 


3,163' 


3,1631 


'2),s87 




6,046 




80, 033 




747,965 


1795 


2,364 


2,364 




IS, .509 




6.453 




34, 962 




831, 900 


1796 


1,104 


1,104 




3:;. 406 




7, 222 




40, 628 




876, 912 


1797 


763 


763 




:ir>, 477 




7,269 




42, 746 




898, 32« 


1798 


5921 


5,647 




2:j. 933 




6,046 




29, 979 




939, 408 


1799 


652, 


3,466 




1:2, 307 




7,120 




29, 427 




972, 492 


1800 


736 


3,085 




Ji.280 




8,102 




39,382 




947,576 


1801 


580 


3,201 




32,988 




8,534 




41, 522 




892, 106 


1802 


l,143l 


12, 390 




43,416 




8,396 




51, 812 




949, 172 


1803 


323, 


12, 33i) 




43,088 




8,926 




52,014 




1. 042, 404 


1804 


898 




6,015 


48,479 




8,986 




57, 465 




1, 140, 367 


1805 


729 




10, 507 




50, 353 




8,830 




69, 183 




1, 208. 737 


1806 


907 




9,051 




60,690 




9.616 




70, 306 




1,208,548 


1807 


724 




4, 526 




43,598 




8,400 




61,998 




1, 242, 595 


1808 


573 




3, 777; 




26,110j 


8,377 


34,487,; 


1, 350, 282 


1809 


339 




3,589, 


26,251 


8,577 


34,828' 


1, 424, 783 


1810 


54 




5,299,, 


34,361 


8,873 


43,234 


1, 232. 502 


1811 


942 




2, 930, 




21,822; 


8,637 


30, 459 




1,269,997 


1812 


789 




2.942 




11,255 


8,622 


19, 877 




1, 166. 628 


1813 


562 




662 




8,863 


8,992 


17, 855 




1, 159, 209 


1814 


1,230 




1,230 




26,510, 


10.427 


36,937;] 


1, 308, 128 


1815 


1,168 




1, 168 




37,879 


10,247 


48,126' 


1, 372, 219 


1816 


350 




5,224 


53,990 


10.817 


64,807, 


1, 399, 912 


1817 


615 




16, 750 




58, 552 




10,555 


69, 107 


1 


1, 225, 185 


1818 


686 




32, 386 




65,045 




11,033 


76, 078 




1, 260, 752 


1819 


1,054 




36,445 




60, 843 




11,197 


72. 040 




1,280.167 


1820 


1,924 




27. 995 




51, 352 




10.941, 


62, 293 




1, 298, 958 


1821 


3,134 




48, 583 




58,405 




10,821 


69,226 




1, 324, 609 


1822 


585 


...... 


40,503 




67, 041 




11.214' 


78,255; 


1, 336, 566 


1823 


180 




33, 346 




68, 239 




9,208 


77,477 1 


1, 389, 163 


1824 






35. 379 
41,984 




70, 626 
63, 535 




10,836, 

10,121 


81,462; 

73,656 


1,423,111 
1, 534, 191 


1826 


227 




1826 


339 




45, 992 




73, 709 




10,230 ; 


83,939 


1, 620, 607 


1827 


180 




54,801 




74,765 




10,922 


85, 687 1 


1, 741, 392 


1828 






57, 284 




97,889 




3,908 


101,797 --- 


1, 260, 798 


1829 


793 




39, 705 




94, 014 




8,515 


97, 529 




1, 191, 776 


1830 


481 




82, 7971 


_ 


103, 450 




3,739 




107, 189 




1, 267, 846 


1831 


377 




78,246' 




99, 153 




8,303 




102,446 




1, 439, 450 


1832 


478 




101,636 


1 107,295 




4,152 





111, 447 




1, 606, 151 


1838 


864 




108, 424 




113, 555 




8,931 




117, 486 


.. 


1, 758, 907 


1834 






97, 649 
146,254 




136, 817 




4,964 




141, 781 




1,824,041 


ItOfi 


i,573 






104,838! 


4,893 




109, 731 




1,882,102 1836 


1,895 




120, 1371 




121, 866' 


5,497 




127, 363 




1,896,686 1837 


5, 230 




124, 860 




120, 623 




6,090 




126, 713 




1,995,640 1838 


440 




132, 285 
136, 927 




101, 151 
96,196 




7,091 
8,109 




108. 242 
104, 305 




2,096,479 1839 
2, 180, 764 1840 






157, 405 




71,877 


5,996 




77, 873 




2, 130, 744' 1841 


377 




151,993 




66, 039 




4,863 




70, 902 




2,092,391! 1842 


142 




152,517' 




66,677 




6,323 




78,000 




2,158,603 1843 


820 




168, 614 




94,350 


7,046 




101, 396 




2,280,096 1844 


207 




liM), 903 




91,240 


7,165 


98, 405 




2,417,072 1846 


440 




187, 420 




108.9791 


6,802; 


115, 781 




2,662,085, 1846 






193, 859 




101,629 


7,503' 


109, 132 




2,839,046 1847 


433 




192, 613 




126, 210 




7.195, 


133, 405 




3, 154, 042 1848 






18U, 186 




116,824 




7,874l 


124, 608 




3, 334, 016 1849 






146 017 




143,758 

138,015 


8,160' 


151,918 




3, 535, 454 1850 
3, 772, 439 1851 






181,644 




8,141 


146. 156 








193, 798 




175,205 




7,914' 


183, 119 




4,138,440 1852 






193, 208 




159, 840 




9,238 


169, 078 




4, 407, 010 1853 


1 


181, 901 




137, 235 




9,734 


146, 969 




4, 802, 902 1854 


70 


186. 848 




124, 553 




8,987, 


133. 540 




6,212,001: 1855 


M 


1 


189, 461^ 




125, 703 




cese 





132,339 




4,871,663 


1866 
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No. 17.— Statement Showing the Distribution of the Tonnage of thb 

Coasting Trade, and the Fisheriks, 



Year ending— 



Jnne 30— 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867. 

1868 



1870. 
1871 . 
1872- 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880 . 
1881. 
1882 . 
1883. 
1884 . 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 . 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 



Foreign trade. 



Begistei-ed ves- 
Bels. 



No. 



3,067 
2,970 
2,643 
2,472 
2, 482 
2, 572 
2,566 
2,816 
2, 838 
2,809 
2,855 
2, 532 
2, 204 
2, 153 
2,039 
2,033 
2,006 
2,006 
1,665 
1,512 
1,433 
1, 593 
1,451 
1,516 
1,459 
1, 272 
1,279 
1,193 
1,193 
1,176 
1.084 
1, " 



Coasting trade. 



Tont, 

2, 268, 196 

2, 301, 148 

2, 321, 674 

2. 379, 396 

2,496,894 

2, 173, 537 

1, 926, 886 

1, 486, 749 

1, 518, 350 

1, 387, 756 

1, 515, 648 

1, 487, 246 

1, 496, 220 

1, 448, 846 

1, 363, 652 

1, 359, 040 

1, 378, 533 

1. 389, 815 

1,515,598 

1, 553, 705 

1, 570, 600 

1, 689, 348 

1,451,506 

1, 314, 402 

1, 297, 035 

1, 259, 492 

1,269,681 

1, 276, 972 

1, 262, 814 

1,088,041 

989,412 

919, 302 

, 999, 619' 

928, 062 

988, 719 

977. 624 

883, 199 

899, 698 

822, 347 

829, 8:i3' 

792, 870| 

726, 213 

837, 229 



Enrolled ves- 
Bels. 



No. 



Licensed 

Teasels under 

20 tons. 



18, 071 

18, 630 

19, 964 i 

20, 817, 
21, 991 1 
23, 326 
23, 258! 
22, 654 
16, 025 
15, 428 
15,082 
15, 286 
15, 263 
14, 602 
15,007: 
14, 546. 
14, 372 
14, 306, 
14,187 
13, 87l! 
14, 128! 
14, 221 
14, 223 
14,426 
14,646 
14,814 
13, 834 
13,641 
13, 250 
12, 998 
13, 154 
12, 961 



Tons. 

2, 300, 390 
2, 361. 596 
2, 43!). 320 
2,599.319 
2, 657, 293 

2, 578. 546 
2, 918, 614 
3, 204, 227 

3, 353, 657 
2, 689, 152 
2,627,1511 

2, 658, 404 
2, 470, 928, 
2, 595, 328 
2, 722, 372 
2, 883, 906 
3, 116, 373 

3, 243, 656 
3, 169, 687 
2, 547, 490 
2, 488, 189 
2, 444, 801 
2, 545, 059 
2, 584, 418 
2, 590, 836 
2, 740, 206 
2, 774, 248 
2,813,919 
2, 822, 598 
2, 865. 317 

2, 935, 527 
3,096,212 
3, 133. 812 

3, 330, 377 
3,529.315 
3, 617, 700 
3, 770, 096 
8,611,723 
3,644,276 
3, 702, 393 
3, 808, 433 
3, 873, 594 
3, 878, 39" 



No. 



3,560 
3,853 
3,800 
3,687 
4,039 
4,134 
4,401 



Total. 



Tons. 

36. 210 
39. 624 
41,609: 
45. 548: 
47,25ll 
38, 170| 

42, 019| 
41, 038 
27,865 
30, 469 
33, 239 

43, 736 
44,58" 
42,919 
42, 228 
45,646 
46, 847 
49, 783 



No. 



4,462 50,011 
4,589 51,345 
4. 682, 62, 133 
4,710 52,369 
4,763 53,123 

4, 748, 53, 268 

5, 017! 55, 175 
5,086 55,570 
5, 248' 64, 106 



5,482 

5,735 
5,839 
5,978 
6,034 
6,180 
6,258 
6,403 
6,657 
6.788 
6,787 
6,741 
6,780 
6,804 
6,936 
7,019 



70, 149 
72, 773 
73, 935 
75. 208 
75. 908 
77, 604 
79, 058 
80, 561 

83, 073 
84, 597 

84, 553 
84, 447 
87,903 
88, 393 
86, 108 
86, 916 



22, 531 

22, 492 

23, 764 

24, 504 
26,030 
27, 460 
27, 659 
27, 116 
20, 614 
20, 110 
19, 792 
20, 049 
20,011 

19, 619 

20, 093 
19, 794 
18, 854 
20, 041 
20, 026 
19,849 
20, 162 
20, 401 
20, 481 

20, 829 

21, 303 
21, 602 
20, 630 
20, 382 
20, 030 
19, 802 
20, 090 
19, 980i 



Whale fish 



Begistered 
vessels. 



Tons. 

2, 336. 609 
2, 401, 220' 
2, 480, 929, 
2, 644, 867; 
2, 704, 544 

2, 616. 716 
2, 960, 633 

3, 245, 265 
3,381,522 
2, 719, 621 
2, 660, 390 
2, 702, 140 
2,515,515 
2, 638, 247 
2, 764, 600 
2, 929, 552 
3, 163, 220 
3, 293. 439 
3, 219, 698 
2, 598, 835 
2, 540, 322 
2, 497, 170 
2, 598, 182 
2, 637, 686 
2, 646, Oil 
2, 795. 776 
2, 838, 354 
2, 884, 068 
2, 895, 371 

2, 939, 252 
3, 010, 735 
3, 172, 120 
3,211,416 
3, 409, 435 

3, 609. 876 
3, 700, 773 
3, 854, 693 
3, 696, 276 
3. 728, 714 
3, 790, 296 
3, 896, 826 
3, 959, 702 
3, 965, 313 



No. 



349 

3111 

299 

249: 

217, 

187 

162 

165 

171 

179 

182 

185 

174 

173 

146 

141 

121 

113 

104 

109 

97 

88 

76 

71 

73 

71 

71 

67 

64 

54 

52 

48 



Tons. 

195, 772' 

198, 594 

185, 728 

166. 841 

145. 734 

117,714 

99.228 

95,145 

84,233 

105. 170 

52, 384 

78, 486 

70, 202 

67,954 

61, 490 

51, 608 

44.755 

39, 108 

38, 229 
39,116 
40, 593 

39, 700 

40, 028] 
38, 4'!8! 
38,551 
32, 802 
32, 414 
27,249 
25,184 
23, 138 
26,151 
24, 482 
21, 976 
18, 633 
17, 231 
17, 052 
16, 604 
16, 482; 
15, 839 
15, 121 
12,714 
11, 496 
11, 017 
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Unitbd States Merchant Marinb Employed in the Foreign Trade, the 
PROM 1789 TO 1899~Continued. 



eries. 



EDTolled 
Teasels. 



Total. 



Cod and mackerel fisheries. 



Bnrolled yes- 
sels. 



Licensed vessels 
under 20 tons. 



Total. 



Total merchant 
marine. 



Year. 



Tom. 



70 



No. 



840 

811 

290 

249 

217 

187 

162 

165 

171 

170 

182 

185 

174 

173 

146 

141 

121 

113 

104 

109 

97 

88 

76 

71 

73 

71 

71 

67 

64 

54 

62 

48 



Tons. 
105,842 
108,504 
185,728 
166,841 
145, 734 
117, 714 
00,228 
05,145 
84, 233 
105, 170 
52,384 
78,486 
70, 202 
67, 054 
61,400 
51,608 
44,755 
80,108 
88,220 
30, 116 
40,503 
80,700 
40,028 
38,408 
88,551 
8^802 
32,414 
27,240 
25,184 
23,188 
26,151 
24.4I» 
21, 076 
18,638 
17,231 
17, 052 
16,604 
16,482 
15,830 
15, 121 
12,714 
11,406 
11,017 



No, 



1.467 

1,003 

1,561 

1,563 

1,486 

1,558 

1,280 

1,250 

1,383 

1,265 

1,333 

1,208 

1,147 

1,215 

1,110 

1,245 

1,140 

1,080 

1,006 

1,033' 

968 

032 

840, 

836 

815| 

806 

802 

767 

740 

724 

671 

645 



Tons. 

132, 001 

140, 400 

147, 647 

153, 610 

182, 106 

103,450 

157, 570 

148,244 

100, 436 

80, 386 

68,207 

74,763 

55,165 

82,612 

82,002 

87,403 

90.542 

68,400 

68,703 

77,314 

79,678 

74,560 

66,543 

64, 

66,365 

67, 015 

84,322 

72,600 

73,075 

78,445 

73,237 

69,146 

07,669 

61,507 

61, 912 

61. 819 

62, 787 

63,493 

60,838 

60,107 

58,103 

43,096 

42,901 



No. 



753 
621 
731 



895 
860 
929 

1.102 
1,237 
1,176 
905 
971 
1,004 
961 
714 
643 
560 
621 
600 
619 
647 
783 
761 
804 
831 
872 
877 
908 
872 



Tons. 
7,2 
8,356 
9,060 
9,145 
10, 535 
10, 738 
10,730 
10, 997 
12,241 
8,845 
7,858 
9,124 
7,530 
8,848 
0,963 
10,144 
0,077 
9,800 
11,504 
10,488 
11,407 
11,087 
13,342 
12,603 
0,772 
10,848 
10, 716 
10, 331 
8,500 

6,310 

6,r - 

6,705 
6,860 
7,021 
7,653 
7,838 
8,080 
8,222 
8,523 
8,507 
8,331 
7,778 



No. 



2,220 

1,714 

2,202 

2,426 

2,385 

2,453 

2,000 

2,188 

2,811 

2,288 

2,535 

2,445 

2,323 

2,120 

2,090 

2,249 

2,101 

1,803 

1,^ 

1.1 

1,589 

1,541 

1,459 

1,483 

1,548 

1,567 

1,606 

1," " 

1,621 

1,601 

1,470 

1,417 



Tons. 

140, 196 

148, 846 

156, 707 

162, 764 

192, 641 

20J, 197 

168, ;J09 

159, 241 

112, 677 

98, 231 

76, 065 

83,887 

62, 704 

91, 460 

92, 865 
97, 547 

109, 510 
78, 290 
80, 207 
87, 802 
91,085 
86,547 
79,885 
77,538 
76, 137 
77,863 
05,038 
82,940 
82,565 
80,705 
79,547 
76,012 
74,464 
68,367 
68, 933 
69,472 
70, 575 
71,573 
69,060 
68,630 
66,610 
52, 327 
50,670 



No. 



28. 167 
27,487 
28,008 
20, 651 
31, 114 
32,672 
32,486 
32,285 
25,034 
25,386 
25,264 
25,211 
24,712 
24,065 
24,368 
24,217 
24,082 
23,033 
23.534 
23,063 
23,281 
28,623 
23, 467 
23,800 
24,383 
24,512 
23,586 
23,240 
22, 008 
22,633 
22, 705 
22,728 



Tons. 
4, 940, 843 
5, 049, 808 
5,145,038 
5,353,868 
5,539,813 
5, 112, 164 
5,155,056 
4,986,400 
5, 096, 782 
4, 310, 778 
4, 804, 487 
4,351,759 
4,144,641 
4,246,507 
4,282,607 
4,437,747 
4,696,027 
4,800,652 
4,853,732 
4,270,458 
4,242,600 
4,212,765 
4, 169, 601 
4,068,034 
4,057,784 
4,165,933 
4,235,487 
4,271,229 
4,265,984 
4,131.136 
4,105,845 
4,191,916 
4,307,475 
4,424,407 
4,684,750 
4,764,921 
4,825,071 
4,684,029 
4,635,960 
4,703,880 
4,760,020 
4,749,738 
4.864,288 



1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 



No. 18..— Statement showing Class, Numbbk, and Gross Tonnagb of th« Ves- 
sels Built in each Customs District op the United States and Docu- 
mented, June 30, 1899. 

[This table does not inolude yachts uor boats and lishters, decked and not masted, employed within 
the harbor of any town or city ; nor canal boats ana barges, without sails or internal motive power 
of their own, employed wholly apon canals or the internal waters of a State ; nor barges or boats 
plying on rivers or lakes of the united States and not engaged in trade wiUi contigaoos foreign 
territory and not carrying passengers; uor boats under 5 tons net.] 



Stateis and customs dis- 
tricts in which built. 


Sailing ves- 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


TotaL 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

MAINB. 

"PAflnAiniimirMlrlv 


No. 

2 
18 

1 
40 


Tons. 
U 

11 

6 

7 

2,465 

2,716 

10 

43,701 


No, 


Tons. 


No, 


Tom. 


No. 


Tom. 


No, 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

18 
2 

43 
2 
1 


2VNW. 
14 


Machias?....... 














11 


Caatine 














6 


IBautror .. . ........«■..• 


2 


19 










26 


Belfast 










2,466 


Waldoboro 














2,716 
40 


Wiscasset 


1 
8 
2 


30 

2,992 

136 










Bath 










46.693 
186 


Portland and Falmouth . . 










SZ^uiebunk ....► 










1 


136 


136 


















Total 


^ 


48,930 


8 


8,177 






1 


136 


74 


52,243 




J_ 






NBW HAMP8HIEB. 

Portsmouth 






1 


19 










1 


19 


















MA88ACHU8BTT8. 

Gloucester 


17 

1 
1 
11 

1 


1,195 
14 

7 
62 

5 


2 


272 










19 

1 
8 
11 

1 


1,467 


Marblehead 










14 


Boston and Charlestown . 


6 


625 






1 


125 


657 


Barnstable » 






62 


DdgartowD - 














6 


















Total 


81 


1,283 


8 


797 






1 


125 


40 


2,205 










RHODE TALAND. 

Bi^stol and "Warren 


1 


40 














1 
1 


40 


Newport 










1 


68 


68 


















Total 


1 


40 










1 


68 


2 


108 














CONNECTICUT. 

S tonington ............... 


15 


11,175 


8 


919 










18 
7 
2 


12,094 


Hartford 






7 


2,049 


2,049 


Fairfield 






2 


43 






48 


















Total 


16 


11,175 


6 


962 






7 


2,049 


27 


14,186 










NEW YOBK. 

New York 


SO 
8 


748 
66 


88 
2 


5,497 
59 






68 


12,664 


121 
10 


18,799 


Sag Harbor 






125 














Total 


28 


814 


40 


6,566 






63 


12,554 


131 


18,924 










NEW JEBSBT. 

Newark 


1 


7 


1 


25 






8 
10 


2,485 
2,977 


6 
11 

1 
10 
U 


2,517 


Perth Amboy ....••■ 


1 


110 


8,087 


Little Egg Harbor 

Great Egg Harbor 

Bridgetou 


1 

10 
10 


14 

81 

209 






14 














81 


1 


8 










217 














Total 


12 


311 


2 


83 


1 


110 


18 


5,462 


: 88 


5,916 


PENNSTLYANIA. 

Philadelphia 







86 


87,287 






1 


838 


87 


87,626 


DBLAWABB. 

Delaware 


8 


601 


8 


9,630 






4 


1,222 


U 


JMW 
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No, 18.— Statement Showing Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op the Ves- 
sels Built in each Customs District op the United States and Docu- 
mented, June 30, 1899— Coiitinued. 



States and oustoms dis- 
tricta in which built. 


Sailing ves- 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THB ATLANTIC AND 
GOLF COASTS-C't'd. 

MARYLAND. 
BAltimore 


No. 
5 
2 
85 


Tom. 

515 

17 

511 


No. 
12 


Torn. 
1,457 


No. 


Torn. 


No. 
10 


Tons. 
3,335 


No. 

27 

2 

71 


Tons. 
5,307 
17 








Criflfleld 


6 


159 










670 














Total 


72 


1.043 


18 


1,616 






10 


3,335 1 


inn 


5.994 










DI8TS10T OF COLUMBIA. 
Oeonretown ........ 


1 


9 














1 


9 






* 












VIRGINIA . 
AlATATidrift 


2 
6 
1 
6 

1 
8 


37 
124 
11 
61 
10 
57 


1 


88 










3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
8 


125 


'FATmAhannook * ••••.. 










124 


Ricliniond. ....•• •.••••.. 


2 


• 30 










41 












61 


Norfolk. And PoitsDioutli 


2 


68 










68 


Chdrrvfitone . -.- 










57 


















Total 


24 


300 


5 


176 










29 


476 














NORTH CAROLINA. 

Albemarle 


2 
5 

20 


19 
65 
290 














2 

7 
20 


19 


Pimlioo 


2 


106 










171 


Beaufort 










290 


















Total 


27 


374 


2 


106 










29 


480 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


2 
2 

1 


18 
37 
7 














2 

4 
1 


18 


Charleston 


2 


24 










61 


Beaufort 










7 


















Total 


5 


62 


2 


24 










7 


86 














OROROIA. 

Savannah 


7 
2 
1 


131 
26 


1 
1 


432 
81 










8 
3 

1 


663 


Brunswick --- 










107 


St Marys 










23 


















Total 


10 


180 


2 


613 










12 


693 














FLORIDA. 

Femandina 






1 
5 
1 


21 
388 
21 










1 
6 
3 
6 
3 
1 
6 
10 


21 


St.John8 


1 
2 
6 
2 
1 


13 
94 
65 
188 
8 










401 


St. Augustine 










115 


Key West 










65 


Tampa . . .' 


1 


25 










213 


StAfarks 










8 


Apalaohicola 


6 

4 


572 
218 










572 


Pensaoola 


2 


15 






4 


802 


1,035 








Total 


U 


383 


18 


1,246 






4 


802 


36 


2,430 








ALABAMA. 

Mobile 


18 


112 


4 


471 










17 


583 






' 1 






Pearl Biver 


12 


475 


1 


14 










13 


489 














LOUISIANA. 

NewOrleans^ 


4 


100 














i . 

7 


100 


Teche 


7 


224 










224 


















Total 


4 


lot 


7 


224 










11 


324 




== 


=r= 









1 Seagoing vessels ; for vessels in river trade see page 383. 
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No. 18.— Statement Showing Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op the Ves- 
sels Built in each Customs District op the United States and Docu- 
MENTBDy June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States ftnd onstoras dis- 
tricts in wbich built. 


Sailing ves- 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULP COASTS— C't'd. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston 


No. 
6 
1 


Tona. 
63 
5 


No. 

1 


Tons. 
18 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
8 


Tom. 
357 


No. 

10 

1 


Tom. 
438 


Saluria 






5 


















Total 


7 


68 


1 


18 






3 


357 


11 
631 


443 










Total Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts 


354 


66,160 


168 


61,868 


1 


110 


108 


26,448 


154,586 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 

OAUrOBHIA. 

liOH Anff^l^ - 


1 
4 
3 


29 
1,150 
1,039 


1 
21 


92 
.5.616 










2 
26 
8 


121 


San Prancisco. ........... 






1 


153 


6,919 
1,939 


Humboldt 




















Total 


8 


8,118 


22 


5,708 






1 


158 


31 


8,979 








OBBGON. 

Southern Oregon 


1 


731 














1 

1 

5 

17 


781 


ITaauina ...... . ...... 


1 

4 
16 


44 

455 

4.218 










44 




1 

1 


11 
7 










406 


Willamette 










4,225 












Total '. 


a 


749 


21 


4,717 










24 


6.466 












Puget Sound 


80 


3,266 


44 


4,714 






118 


3,797 


192 


11,776 








Alaska 


1 


12 


48 


U,802 






10 


8,499 


69 


16,313 








Tntftl Pftnlfin iviAfif. 


42 


7,144 


185 


26.941 






129 


7,449 


306 


41,534 








THE NORTHERN 
LAKES. 

NEW YORK. 

Chamnlain 




........ 






8 


217 


2 


838 


6 

1 
5 

4 
2 
6 
13 


850 


Oswegatchie 






1 
1 


96 
86 


96 


Cane Vincent 


3 


59 






1 
2 


62 
70 


167 


Oswego - 


2 

1 
4 
2 


201 
143 
474 
266 


271 


Genesee 






1 
1 
2 


12 
781 
173 


165 


Niagara 










1.266 
1,796 


'Rii-mi.lo Crftfik _ 






9 


1,367 








Total 


8 


69 


6 


1,098 


12 


1,301 


14 


1,822 


36 


4.280 




PBHNSYLVANIA. 

Erie 












1 


185 


1 


185 


















OHIO. 






13 
1 
1 


84,467 
33 
10 










13 
1 

1 


84,467 
33 


Sandusky 














Miami... 














10 


















Total 






15 


34,510 






' 1 


15 


34,610 
















MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


2 
5 
1 

4 


47 

14,470 

1,102 

61 


4 
8 
1 



4,431 

5,133 

9 

354 






1 
8 
19 


164 

383 

2,222 


7 
11 
21 
13 


4.642 

19,986 

3,333 


Huron 






Superior 






Hiohigan 






415 














Total 


12 


15,680 


17 


9,927 






23 


2,769 


62 


28,376 
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No. 18.— Statement Showing Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of the Vks- 
8EL8 Built in bach Customs District op the United States and Docu- 
mented, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and onstoms dis- 
tricts in which built. 


Sailing ves- 
sels. 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THE NORTHERN 
LAKES-Cont'd. 

nXINOIB. 

Chicago .........■•• 


No. 
3 


Tons. 
8,874 


No. 
2 


Tons. 
2,436 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
5 


Tons. 
U, 310 














WI80ON8IN. 

Milwaakee 


3 


77 


4 


286 






2 


541 


9 


854 










MINNBSOTA. 

I>iilxith 














5 


901; 


5 


901 


















Total Northern 
lakes 


21 


24,690 


44 


48,207 


12 


1,301 


45 


6,168 


122 


80,366 






THE WESTERN RIV- 
ERS. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans) 






8 


415 






1 


159 


9 


574 














TBNNB8SBB. 
^Temnhia ... 


1 


23 


5 

1 
5 


450 
87 
460 










6 
1 
5 


473 


Nashville 










87 














t 


460 


















Total 


-1 


23 


11 


997 


1 






12 


1,020 














KENTUCKY. 

Paducah 






2 
14 


115 
4,032 






8 

4 


869 
311 


5 
18 


984 


LonisYille 










4,343 














Total 


1 


16 


4,147 






7 


1,180 


23 


5.327 










MI880UBI. 

St.Loais 




t 


281 
61 






1 


56 


5 
2 


337 


ETansas Qity-- 








til 
















Total 




6 


842 






1 


56 


7 


398 




1 








MONTANA. 
'Mont-ana and Idaho 






8 


817 






3 


817 



















IOWA. 

Dnbnqiie ••.. 






8 

2 


1,715 
27 






8 


U6 


6 


1,831 




1 




. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota 






2 


27 




.,,... 












WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse 






1 


44 










1 


44 


















ILLINOIS. 

Chicago: 

Galena 














1 
3 


9 
09 


1 
6 

1 2 
2 


9 


Rock Island 






3 
2 
2 


88 
31 
74 






137 


Peoria 










31 


Cairo 














74 


















Total 






7 


143 






4 


108 


11 


251 














INDIANA. 

Evans^ille r.....^...T.... 






10 


618 






84 


5,908 


94 


6,526 




1 







1 Vessels for river trade only ; for seagoing vessels see page 38L 
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No. 18.— Statemrnt Showing Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of the Ves- 
sels Built jn each Customs District of the United States and Docu- 
mented, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and ctistoras dis- 
tricts in which huilt. 


Sailing ves- 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


THE WESTERN RIV- 
ERS— Continued. 

OHIO. 

nincinnati 


No. 
2 


Tans. 
56 


8 


Ton§. 
828 


No. 


Tom. 


No. 
5 


Ton». 
310 


No. 
15 


Tons. 
1,194 








WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheelinsr 






9 


2,294 






7 


707 


16 


3,001 












PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg 






8 


1,655 






7 


887 


15 


2.542 








1 


Total Western 
rivers ........... 


3 


79 


92 


14, 042 


1 


119 


9,431 


214 


23,552 




1 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Gnlf coasts. 
PftniHo coast 


354 
42 
21 
3 


66, 160 

7,144 

24,690 

79 


168 
135 
44 
92 


61,868 
26, 941 
48,207 
14, 042 


1 


110 


108 
129 
45 
119 


26,448 ' 
7,449 
6.168 
9,431 


631 
306 
122 
214 


154, 586 
41 534 


Northern lakes ..... ... 


12 


1,301 


80, 366 
23, 552 










Grand total 


420 


98, 073 


439 


151, 058 


13 


1,411 


401 


49,496 


1,273 


300,038 



No. 19.— Consolidated Statement showing the Class, Number, and Gross 
Tonnage of Vessels Built in the United States and Documented, June 
30, 1899. 



States in which built. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Steam vessels. 


Canal boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


Maine 


No. 
65 


Tons. 
48,930 


No. 

8 
1 
8 


Tons. 
8,177 
19 
797 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 
1 


Tons. 
136 


No. 

74 

1 

40 

2 

27 

166 

38 

53 

15 

100 

1 

29 

29 

7 

12 

36 

17 

13 

20 

11 

12 

23 

7 

3 

6 

7 

10 

52 

16 

94 

80 

16 

31 

24 

192 

59 


Tons. 
52,243 
19 










31 
1 

15 
31 
22 


1,283 

40 

11, 175 

873 

311 






1 
1 
7 

77 
13 
9 
4 
10 


125 
68 
2,049 
14, 376 
5,462 
1,3G0 
1,2?.2 
3,335 


2,205 
108 


RhnrlB Island 








5 
46 

2 
44 

8 
18 


962 

6,054 

33 

38, 942 

9,630 

1,616 






14,186 
23,204 


New York 


12 

1 


1,301 
110 


New Jersev .............. 


5,916 


T*finnavlvania ... 


40, 302 




3 

72 

1 

24 

27 

5 

10 

14 

13 

12 

4 

7 

1 


501 

1,043 

9 

300 

374 

62 

180 

383 

112 

475 

100 

68 

23 






11,353 








5,994 
9 


District of Columbia 

Virginia 






5 
2 
2 
2 
18 
4 
1 

15 

1 

11 

16 

6 

3 

3 

2 

5 

IT 

9 

10 

23 

9 

22 

21 

44 

48 


176 

106 

24 

513 

1,245 

471 

14 

639 

18 

997 

4,147 

342 

817 

1,715 

27 

280 

9, 927 

2,579 

618 

35, 338 

2,294 

5,708 

4,717 

4,714 

11, 802 










476 


North Carolina 










480 












86 


fi-Aonrm 










693 


Florida 






4 


802 


2,430 








583 


MiHAiARiTini 










489 








1 
3 


i59 
357 


898 


Texas ....... 






443 








1,020 


TTftfitnckv ....... 






7 

1 


1,180 
56 


5,327 


Tififjqonri ............ 










398 












817 












3 
5 
2 

23 
4 

84 
5 
7 
1 


116 
901 
541 

2,769 
108 

5,908 
310 
707 
153 


1,831 


Minnesota 










928 




3 
12 
8 


77 

15,680 

8,874 






898 


Mlrhiffan .--- 






28,376 


Illinois 






11,561 








6,526 


Qljio 


2 


56 






35,704 


West Vircrinia 






3,001 


CallfoTnia 


8 

3 

30 

1 


3,118 

749 

3,265 

12 






8,979 








5,466 








118 
10 


3,797 
3,499 


U,776 


A.iaoKa .................. .. 


... 




15, 313 












Total 


420 


98, 073 


439 


151,058 13 


1,411 


401 


49,496 


1,273 


300,038 
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No. 20.— Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of 
Sailing Vessels Built in bach Customs District of the United States 
and docimented, june 30, 1899. 



StefeM andcnstoTDs districts 
in which built. 


Ships. 


Barkentines. 


Sohoon'^rs. 


Sloops. 


Total. 


THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS. 

XAINB. 
PttflflADnaauoddv. •>>■•■•■■•• 


No, 


Tons. 


No. 


Tont. 


No, 


Tom. 


No, 

1 


Totu. 
14 


No. 

18 

1 

40 


Ton$. 
14 


Machias 










1 


11 


11 


Castlne .. 








...... 


1 

1 
1 

16 
1 
2 


6 
7 
11 
125 
10 
25 


6 
















7 


Belfost 










1 
2 


2,454 

2,591 


2,466 


XT'oiHoboro ..•..■.■•....>.•• 











2,716 
10 












3i^ji 


2 


6,207 






36 


37,469 


43,701 








Xotal 


2 


6,207 






40 


42,525 


23 


198 


65 


48,930 








AlonoMter 










U 


1,150 


8 

1 

1 

11 

1 


45 
14 

7 

62 
5 


17 

1 
1 

11 
1 


1.195 

14 


Marblehead 










Soston and ChHrleHtowti . . 














7 


Barnstable 














62 


Bdgartown... 














6 


















Total 










14 


1,150 


17 


133 


81 


1,283 












BHODB ISLAND. 
Bristol and Warren ........ 














1 


40 


1 


40 










...... 




..... 




CONNECTICUT. 

Stonington............ 










14 


11,167 


1 


8 


15 


11,176 












NBW TOBK. 

Hew York 










8 


252 


17 
8 


496 
66 


20 

8 


748 


Sag Harbor ................ 










66 


















Total 










3 


252 


25 


662 


28 


814 














NEW JBB8BT. 

Newark 














1 
1 

10 
5 


7 
14 
81 
43 


I 

1 

10 
10 


7 


I^ittle Bgg Harbor 














14 


Great Egg Harbor 














81 


Bridgeton 










5 


166 


209 














Total 










5 


166 


17 


145 


22 


311 














DXLAWABB. 

Delaware 










2 


477 


1 


24 


8 


601 








...... 


........ 




MARTLAND. 

Baltimore 










8 
2 
12 


608 

17 

153 


2 


12 


6 
2 
65 


615 


Aiuiapolis 










17 


Xaateni Maryland 










53 


858 


511 














Total 










17 


673 


55 


870 


72 


1,043 










**' 


DDTBIOT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown 














1 


9 


1 


9 






* 




. .... 


...... 






YIBGINIA. 

Ali^findrffl .. ...... . 










2 
8 

1 
1 


87 
101 
11 
12 






2 
6 

1 
6 
1 
8 


87 


Tappahannock 










8 


28 


124 


Richmond 










11 


Yorktown 










5 

1 
8 


49 

to 

67 


61 


Norfolk and Portsmouth. . . 










10 


ClfenTystone 








- 






67 


















Total 


1 






7 


161 


17 


139 


24 


800 













42 ^26 
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No. 20.— Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage of 
Sailing Vessels Built in each Customs District of the United States 
and Documented, June 30, 1899— Continued. 



States and oastoms districts 
in whioh built. 


Ships. 


Barkentines. 


Schooners. 


Sloops. 


TotaL 


THB ATLANTIC AND 
GULF COASTS-C'tU 

Alb^rninrl^ .......r tt-- 


^0. 


Toru. 


No, 


Tom, 


No. 
2 
5 
15 


Tons. 

19 

233 


No. 


Tons, 


No, 
2 
6 
20 


19 


Panilico . .............. 














66 


Beaufort .....>.•.....••-..• 










5 


57 


290 














Total 










22 


817 


5 


57 


27 


874 















SOUTH GABOLDTA. 

Gl^orge town.. .............. 










1 


8 


1 
2 


10 

37 


2 
2 

1 


li 


CharleHton 










87 


Beaufort ................... 










1 


7 


7 


















Total 










2 


16 


3 


47 


5 


02 














OBOBOIA. 

Savannah ......••...*... ..^ 














7 

1 


131 


7 
2 
1 


181 


Bmns wick ......•*......... 










1 
1 


16 
28 


26 


SLMarvs 










23 


















Total 










2 


88 


8 


142 


10 


180 






^^____ 


^____ 






VLOBIDA. 

St. Johns 










1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 


18 

82 

60 

188 

8 

15 






1 
2 

2 
1 
2 


u 


St. Augustine.............. 










1 
2 


If 


§4 


Kev West.. ....... 










66 


Tampa 










188 


St.3«Iarks 














8 


Pensacola ...a^... ......... 














15 


















Total 










11 


356 


3 


27 


14 


888 




8BS=9 






" 




ALABAMA. 

Mobile ^ 








12 


106 


1 





18 


lis 






.... 








MISSISSIPPI. 










12 


475 






12 


476 











' 








LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans .•••..... 










4 


100 






4 


100 


















TEXAS. 

Galveston 










3 
1 


39 
5 


3 


24 



1 


8t 


Saluria 










5 


















Total 










4 


44 


3 


24 


7 


68 














Total Atlantic and 
Gnlf p-ofl%t9 ... X 


2 


0,207 


■■ 




171 


58,022 


181 


1,981 


854 


66,1«0 








THB PACIFIC COAST. 

OALIFOBNIA. 

Los Angeles 










1 
8 
2 


29 
1,130 
1,049 






1 
4 
3 


29 


San Francisco. ...... ....... 










1 


14 


1, 15U 


Humboldt 






1 


890 


1,939 












Total 






1 


890 


6 


2,214 


1 


14 


8 


3,118 








OBBOON. 

Southem Oregon • 










1 
1 
1 


731 
11 
7 






1 
1 
1 


781 


Oregon 














U 


WilTaT"f4t^ 














7 


















Total... ...... ........ 










8 


749 






8 


749 






BBBS^ 


s^ss 




s== 
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No. 20.— Statement Showing the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op 
Sailing Vessels Built in each Customs District op the United States 
AND Documented, June 30, 1899— Continned. 



States and customs difltriots 
in which built. 


Ships. 


Barkentines. 


Schooners. 


Sloops. 


Total. 


THE PACIFIC COAST- 
Oon tinned. 

WASHmGTON. 

Paget Sound. ...•••••...... 


No, 


Tons. 


No, 


Tons. 


No. 
24 


Tom, 


No, 
6 


Ton$. 
45 


No. 
80 


Tom, 
3 265 
















ALASKA. 

Alaska 










1 


18 






1 


12 


















Total Pacific coast . . . 






1 


890 


34 


6,105 


7 


50 


42 


7,144 










THE NORTHERN 
LAKES. 

inwTOBX. 

Cai>e Vincent 














3 


50 


8 


69 


















MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 










3 

6 
1 

4 


47 

14,470 

1,102 

61 






2 
5 

1 
4 


47 


Hur^n 














14,470 

1.102 

61 


Superior 














Michigan 






























Total 










12 


15,680 






12 


15,680 
















ILLINOIS. 

Ohicaso 










8 


8.874 






8 


8.874 




* 








... 






WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 










8 


77 






3 


77 


















Total Northern lakes. 


1 






18 


24,631 


3 


59 


21 


24,600 




' 




' 


THE WESTERN RIVERS. 

TBNNBSSEE. 

Hemphis 














1 


23 


1 


23 


















OHIO. 

Cincinnati 














2 


56 


2 


M 


















Total "Western rivers. 














8 


79 


8 


78 



















SITMMART. 



Atlantic and Gulf coasts . . . 


2 


6,207 






171 
34 
18 


68,022 

6,195 

24,631 


181 

7 
3 
8 


1,031 
59 
59 
70 


364 

42 

21 

3 


88.160 

7,144 

24.600 

70 


Pacific coast 


1 


890 


Northern lakes 






Western rivers 


























Grand total 


2 


6,207 1 1 


800 


223 


88,848 


104 


2.128 


420 


08.073 









No. 21.— Summary Statement op the Class, Number, and Gross Tonnage op 
Sailing Vessels Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 



Class of vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


Ships 


2 

1 
223 
194 


6,207 


Banentines 


890 


Schooners.....'........... 


88.848 


filooiMi - - - - -- - - 


2,128 








Tot*al .r... 


420 


88.07S 
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No. 23.— SuMBfART Statkmbnt of Class, Number, and Gross Toknaoe of Steam 
Vessels Built ik the United States and documbnted, June 30, 1899. 



CIms of yesMlt. 


No. 


Tons. 


Blyerst'eamers: 

Side-wheel 


18 
182 
2U 

1 
18 

19 


4.949 

32,634 
23,861 

747 


Stem-wheel - 




Side-wheel 


Propeller 


46,496 
43,871 


Propeller - -- 






Totel 


489 


151,058 





No. 24.— Summary Statement of Canal Boats and Barges Built in the 
United States, June 30, 1899. 



CIam of yesselt. 


Ko. 


Tonti. 


Otanal boats 


18 

401 


1,411 
49,496 


"StKtffMim ■■- - ■ 






Total 


414 


50,907 





Ko. 25.— Statement showing the Class, NuBfSER, and Gross Tonnage of Steel 
Vessels Built in the United States, June 30, 1899. 



Port 



BteeL 



SaUing. 



Steam. 



Barges. 



TotaL 



Bath, Me 

Boston, Mass 

New York, N.T 

Newtek,N.J 

PhiUdelphia, Pa 

Wilmingtoii, Del 

Baltimore, Md 

I«08 Angeles, Cal 

San Francisco, Cnl 

Port Townsend, Wash . 

Sitka. Alaska 

CleTeland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Port Huron, Mich 

Harqaette, liicb 

Grand Haven, Mich 

Chicago, 111 

Loaisvi]le,K7 

I>abiiqne,lowa 



Total. 



Tons. 
6.207 



9.386 
1.102 



8,843 



25,588 



80 



Tan$, 

2.456 

23 

1,962 

25 

87,044 

9,308 

508 

02 

2,846 

154 

725 

84,266 

4,402 

4.936 



ITo, 



84 

2.427 

595 

1.715 



108,018 



Tont, 



2,485 



91 



No. 


Ibn«. 




8,663 




23 




1,962 




2,510 




87,382 




9,308 




608 




92 




1.346 




154 




726 




84,266 




4,4U2 




14,322 




1,102 




34 




11, 270 




595 




1,715 



181.879 
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No. 28 A. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Iron and 
Steel Ykssels Built in the United States and Documented. 

(These Teasels are inoladed in Statement No. 28.) 



Year ending 
June 30 — 


Sailing Tessels. 


Steam yessels. 


Barges. 


Total. 


Year. 


1838 ..#••. 


No, 


Tims, 


No. 

1 
1 
1 


Tons. 
198 
196 
199 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

1 
1 
1 


Tons. 
198 
196 
199 


1838 


1839 










1839 


1840 










1840 


1841 


•** 








1841 


1842 






2 
8 

1 
4 
6 
2 


274 
396 
65 
•808 
1,592 
910 






2 
3 

1 
9 
6 
2 


274 

896 

65 

1,383 

1,592 

910 


1842 


1843 . .. . 










1843 


1844 






:::::::::::::::::::: 


1844 


1845... 






6 


675 


1845 


1846 






1846 


1847 










1847 


1848 










1848 


1849 ....... 


















1849 


1850 






1 
1 


448 
176 


::::::::::::::::::: 


1 
1 


448 
176 


1850 


1851 .. .... 










1851 


1852 










1852 


1853 






4 
8 
5 
S 
12 
10 
6 
16 
12 
11 
12 
6 
7 
15 
14 
14 
16 
14 
21 
25 
26 
23 
20 
25 
7 

82 
24 
80 
41 
48 
84 
81 
47 
28 
28 
89 
47 
50 
70 
50 
56 
87 
86 
49 
44 
51 
80 


1,548 
2,569 
1,393 
473 
3,062 
3,132 
2,025 
8,271 
4,941 
5,167 
6,125 
2,300 
2,576 
7,866 


8 


623 


7 
8 
7 
2 
12 
18 
8 
16 
12 
11 
12 
6 
7 

15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
23 
25 
26 
23 
20 
25 
7 
32 
24 
31 
42 
48 
35 
84 
48 
26 
29 
48 
48 
63 
76 
55 
65 
39 
43 
60 
68 
63 
91 


2,071 

2,569 

1,891 

473 

8,062 

3,366 

2,439 

8.271 

4.941 

6,167 

6,125 

2,300 

2,576 

7,866 

7,174 

5,946 

6,783 

6,818 

13,430 

16,726 

26,547 

83,096 

21,631 

21,346 

6,927 

26,960 

22,007 

25,582 

28,355 

40,096 

89,646 

85,632 

44,028 

14,907 

34.853 

86. 718 

53,512 

80,377 

105. 618 

51. 374 

94,532 

61, 470 

48, 594 

113. 220 

124. 394 

62, 206 

•l31, 379 


1853 


1854 






1854 


1855 


1 


216 


1 


282 


1855 


1856 


1856 


1^7 











1857 


1858 


i 

I 


34 
252 


2 

1 


200 
162 


1858 


1859 


1859 


I860 


1860 


1861....' 










1861 


18H2 










1862 


1863 










1863 


1864 











1864 


1865 










1865 


1866 










1866 


1867 


1 


2 


7,172 
6,660 
6.375 
6,139 
13,367 
15,726 
26,547 
33,096 
21,631 
21,346 
5,^27 
26, 960 
22, 007 
2.5, ,^;J8 
28, 319 
40, 096 
37, 613 
31, 2U0 
4;i, 297 
14, 215 
34, 261 
35, 972 
53. 479 
75, 402 
99, ;i09 
46,092 
81,428 
46. 821 
42, 619 
96. 388 
78, 236 
48, 5(11 
103, 018 






1867 


1868 


1 


286 


1868 


1869 


1 
I 
1 


358 
679 
36 


1869 


1870 






1870 


1871 


1 


27 


1871 


1872 


1872 


1873 










1873 


1874 










1874 


1875 










1875 


1876 










1876 


1877 










1877 


1878 










1878 


1879 










1879 


1880 :.. 


1 
1 


44 

36 






1880 


1881 






1881 


1882 






1882 


1883 


1 

3 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 


2,038 
4,432 
781 
692 
92 
818 
83 






1883 


1884 






1884 


1885 






1885 


1886 






1886 


1887 






1887 


1888 


1 


428 


1888 


1889 


1889 


1890 


4 
6 
4 
10 


4,076 
6,309 
4,958 
13, 1C4 


1890 


1891 






1891 


1892 


1 


824 


1892 


1893 


1893 


1H94 


2 
8 
5 
11 
2 
7 


4,649 
5,209 
13,685 
84,630 
6,724 
26,538 


1894 


1895 


5 
6 
13 
10 

4 


706 
8,147 
11.528 
7,041 
2,8S3 


1895 


1896 


1896 


1897 


1897 


1898 


1898 


1899 


1899 







For the namca of the iron vessels built prior to July 1^ 1872, see Appendix L, page 217. 
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No. 31.— Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage of Yachts, 
Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 1899. 



Diatrict in which built. 



Sailing yachts. 



Steam yachts. 



TotaL 



Bath 

Salem and Beverly 

Boston and Charlestown . 

Barnstable 

New Bedford 

Tall River , 

Bristol and "Warren 

Stonington 

Fairfield 

New York 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore... 

St. Augustine 

Tampa 

San Francisco 

Puget Sound 

Vermont 

Oswegatchie ., 

Cape Vincent 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Cuyahoga 

Michigan 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Evansvile 



Total.. 



No. 



16 



50 



Tons. 



35 
11 
11 
177 
10 



233 



No. 

1 



817 



29 



Tons. 
1,147 



137 



54 



51 
1,416 
201 
197 
' 95 
43 











1 


18 






1 
1 


13 
6 


2 


58 


1 


58 



No, 
1 
1 
13 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
23 
1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 



3,494 ; 79 



Tons. 

1,147 

9 

232 

35 

11 

65 

177 

10 

51 

1,649 

201 

197 

165 

61 

13 

26 

38 

18 

7 

10 

13 

6 

7 

68 

46 

58 

U 



4,311 



No. 32. — Statement showing the Number and Gross Tonnage op Steel 
Yachts Built in the United States and Documented, June 30, 1899. 



Port. 



Bath, Me 

Bristol, R. I 

New York, N.,Y.. 

Newark, N.J 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



Total. 



Steel. 



Sailing yachts. Steam yachts 



No. 



Tons. 



145 



No. 

1 



Tons. 
1,147 



1,170 
201 
178 



2,696 



Total. 



No. 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 



Tons. 

1,147 
145 

1.170 
201 
178 



2,841 



1 CompositioiL bronze. 



* Including 1 composite vessel of 106 tons. 
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ADDENDUM. 

The following list of vessels, which have been placed temporarily under the Amer- 
ican fag in the Philippines^ was received too late to be inserted at the proper place 
in Appendix G, page 185 : 

STEAM. 



Name. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Kame. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Adelante 

Alerta 

Angeles 

Avante 

Balayan 

Britannia 

Gapitan 

Cebn 

Ceferino Florente 

Centinela 

Commandante... 
Dona Dominga ... 

Don Jo86 

Dos Hermanos — 
Ediiardo Pelayo.. 

Enriqueta 

Germana 

Holdfast 

Irene Urbina ..... 

Isidore Pons 

Jnno 

Kong See 

Kwoughoi 

Hanolito 

Hande 

Maria 

Marindnqne 



100 

26 

7 

31 

49 

10 

26 

648 

45 

12 

48 

66 

87 

527 

85 

14 

89 

17 

52 

525 

483 

696 

513 

29 

9 

9 

156 



Mariposa 

Maritima ............. 

Mundaca > 

Napidan 

No.l , 

Ka. Sra. de Lonrdes. ■ 

Oriente 

Panla 

Phil 

Powerful 

Parlsima Ck>nGepci5n 

Recursor 

Belampago 

Samar 

San Bernardino 

SanFranciHCO 

San Nicolas 

Taaleno 

Trueno , 

Union 

Vicenta Ferry 

Vigilante 

Viscaya 

Vyner 

Ysabel 

Ysabela 



37 
10 
53 
32 
16 
79 
18 
33 
7 
50 
47 
10 
18 
52 
37 
15 

266 
43 
18 

429 
31 
15 

719 

406 
43 

126 



SAIL. 



Agente 

Albay 

AltaGracia 

Amada 

Atanacio 

Bella 

Biuondo 

Bisarro 

Bohol 

Cadiz 

Cataingnan 

Caysasay 

Champano 

Dona Soj^nda . 
Dona Trinidad . . 
Donostiarra .... 

Dorotea 

Elvira 

Emilio 

Esperanza 

Bsperanza 

Fortaleza 

General Calve .. 

Lepanto 

Xiaisa 

Mel 



Nasngbn 

N. S. del Rosario 

NpevaCaceras 

Nueva Celestina 

Nueva Rosario 

N ueva Saragoza 

Ogono 

Oretano 

Oriente 

Paciego 

Pamplona 

Paula 

Pelayo 

Penafort 

Pilar 

San Francisco 

San Ignacio 

San Juan 

San Miguel Aroangel 

San Nicholas 

San Rafael 

Santa Victoria 

Tomasa 

Vigilant 

Yndia 

Zaeta 



81 
• 83 
80 
93 
95 
99 
49 
96 
87 
73 
238 
63 
91 
84 
57 
99 
87 
82 
76 
64 
32 
51 
47 
1,675 
98 
59 
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